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CHAPTER I. 

OU know, Miss Barton, I’m as 
excited as a child going to buy a 
new toy!” 

Mrs. Le Breton laughed, a nervous, 
staccato laugh that had nothing child- 
like about it. She pulled impatiently 
at the strap of the limousine window 
and looked out at the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, across which the mo- 
tor was running smoothly. 

“I’m sure you feel awfully superior,” 
she went on, with an amused side glance 
at her social help. “All this fuss about 
mere jewels! It must seem silly to 
you, you’re so good. I don’t know how 
you achieve it. Don’t you ever want 
things—want them passionately, I 
me: 

She put her 


ve it a spasmodic 


hand on Ray Barton’s 
squeeze. Vita 
reton was one of those English- 
n who seem to be strung On wires. 
pretty blue eyes were never at rest; 
large, well-shaped mouth was al- 
ways smiling; she was as vivacious as a 
bird and almost as irresponsible. Be- 
side such untiring brilliance, Ray Bar- 
ton’s gentle dignity and peculiar color- 
less charm were destined to pass un- 
noticed—except by the eclectic few. 
Ray did not answer the question; in 
fact, it was not possible to do so, for 


Pearls 


By June Willard 
Author of 
“Black Butterflies,” 
“Cactus Flower,” etc. 


“The Riposte,” 


Mrs. Le Breton had passed on to an 
entirely different topic. 

Ray looked out at the flying Paris 
streets flooded with April sunshine. “In 
the spring a young man’s fancy——” 
and also a maid’s! Did she want things 
—and want them passionately? There 
was a tiny, almost empty flat, on a top 
floor in the Avenue des Ternes, waiting 
for Miss Barton and Mr. Denning, 
George Le Breton’s secretary. It was 
to be furnished by degrees ; small sums 
were being put aside each week, but 
furniture even of the simplest kind was 
dear. And Mrs, Le Breton, who al- 
ready had a great many jewels, was go- 
ing to spend five thousand pounds on a 
pearl necklace! 

For a moment Ray Barton felt bitter, 
and was at once ashamed of herself. 
Mrs 


so much pleasure. It was hateft il to 
As a matter 
did not really envy any one oe Bays was not 
engaged to Jerry Denning. 


feel envious. of fact, R: 


The car stopped at Jordan’s, the fa- 
mous jewelers in the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. There was an impgsing en- 
trance and two windows, empty except 
for polished woodwork and drawn cur- 
tains of dull-blue silk. Jordan’s was 
impressively expensive. 
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“Here—take Foxy. I won’t be long.” 

A struggling Pom was thrust into 
Miss Barton’s arms, and Mrs, Le 
Breton vanished, with a whiff of gar- 
denia and a swish of mauve chiffon 
taffetas, into Jordan’s door. 

When she had said that she was ex- 
cited about this prospective purchase, 
Mrs. Le Breton had been speaking the 
exact truth. There are certain women 
to whom jewels are an obsession. Vita 
was one of them. She loved jewels as 
some men love money, as some women 
love morphia. In particular she had a 
passion for pearls. So far, her hunger 
had gone unsatisfied. Though well off, 
the Le Bretons were not rich for their 
social position. George Le Breton, as 
councilor of the British embassy, was 
expected to entertain; Vita spent a 
great deal on dress. The two ends 
barely met when it came to the day of 
reckoning; so pearls, the sort of pearls 
that Vita wanted, were quite out of the 
question. And then a legacy of twenty 
thousand pounds had come, and George 
Le Breton, who would willingly have 
given his wife the moon had it been his 
to offer, had set aside part of the sum 
for a pearl necklace. He not unnatur- 
ally assumed that something very won- 
derful could be bought for five thousand 
pounds! 

In the cool, buff-carpeted interior, 
Mrs. Le Breton gave name and 
asked to see Mr. Reuben Jordan. He 
had often pur- 
chases, and had even made convenient 
little arrangements with regard to pay- 
ment. He was very much in love with 
Mrs. Le Breton; his guarded advances 
had made that quite clear. The fact 
that he was not socially her equal did 
not prevent Vita from accepting his 
homage with good-humored indulgence. 
She was a woman to whom admiration 
was the breath of life. Though deeply, 
and exclusively, in love with her hus- 
band, she had hosts of devoted follow- 
ers, and she permitted them to be useful 


her 


advised her in smaller 


to her in matters of secondary impor 
tance. There are a_ great many 
women of her type in England—and 
out of it. 

A dark, clean-shaven, heavily built 
man came in from his private room and 
bowed over her outstretched hand. It 
was the junior partner of Jordan 
Fréres, the wealthy amateur of Chinese 
porcelains and, unless rumor belied him, 
of pretty women. 

“T am delighted,” he said warmly, 
when he heard her news. “At last you 
will have an ornament worthy of you.” 

The assistant unlocked a glass case 
and exhibited necklaces of varying de- 
signs, some graduated, others of well- 
matched smaller pearls. Vita exam- 
ined them critically. 

“They’re quite lovely,” she said at 
last, “but”—with an upward glance at 
Reuben Jordan—‘I want something 
really unique—something that every 
second woman at the opera hasn’t got— 
see?” 

She laughed deprecatingly. The 
broad shoulders were raised in a signifi- 
cant shrug. 

“Oh, my dear lady! 
mens in the pearl line 

“Of course I know. They cost more 
than I could afford to pay.” 

She bit her lip impatiently. 
atmosphere, five thousand 
seemed a trifling sum. 

The jeweler looked at the clean-cut 


Unique speci- 


” 


In this 
pounds 


English profile under the becoming hat. 


His thick lips pouted. How far would 
this charming woman’s love of jewels 
carry her? It would be interesting to 
apply a test. 

“If you will come into my room for a 
moment, I will show you something 
unique.” 

Looking smilingly mysterious, he 
ushered Vita into a small office adjoin- 
ing the showroom. Here there were 
more blue hangings and polished oak. 
Sunlight filtered in through the trees 
on the boulevard, and gray leaf shad- 





ows were sketched in Japanese patterns 
upon: silk-hung walls and delicate car- 
pet. 

Reuben Jordan pulled up an arm- 
chair and went over to the safe. He 
paused with a hand on the lock and 
looked at his client. 

“We have just been commissioned to 
sell an unusually fine necklace. The 
pearls were collected by the late Cor- 
nelius Rynlandt for his wife. He added 
to the string every year. Now Mrs, 
Rynlandt has also died, so the jewels 
are on the market.” 

Vita waited. Jordan unlocked the 
safe and came back with an oblong 
case in his hand. He sat down beside 
her, opened the case, and laid it before 
her on the table. He made no comment. 
None was needed. Shimmering on a 
bed of ivory suéde was a string of sixty 
pearls, not graduated, but of exactly 
equal size. To say that they were milk- 
white would be a trivial comparison; 
their color was rather that of a lily, or 
of the moon when it rises in a haze of 
opal on the Adriatic. In the shadows, 
where they touched the suéde, there 
were iridescent tints of silver and rose. 
The 

Vita moistened her lips. 
was dry. 

“I suppose they are priceless,” 
aid at last. 

“Oh, dear me no! They have their 

ce, like eve ything else in this wicked 


P ’” 
rid 


necklace was flawless. 
Her throat 


she 


1 at him silently. 

“Sixty thousand pounds—three hun- 
dred thousand dollars—is their market 
value, but I hope to get more than that. 
You see, I was justified in saying that I 
would show you something unique. 
These pearls are perfectly matched. At 
a public auction, the price might soar up 
to anything.” 

“Sixty thousand 

Vita moved in her chair. What was 
that song Ray Barton was always sing- 
ing? “Each hour a pearl—each pearl 


” 


a prayer ” No; Ray was wrong. 
Each pearl a thousand pounds! She 
laughed rather hysterically and closed 
the case. 

“Mustn’t look at 
They’re not for me!” 

“Why not?” 

The two words snapped out sharply. 
If a pistol had been fired in that quiet 
room, Vita could not have been more 
startled. 

“What do you mean? 
I’ve only five thousand 
spend.” 

“How much was the legacy left to 
your husband ?” 

“Twenty thousand. But I couldn’t 
ask for it all,” she stammered. 

“Would he give it if you did?” 

“TT suppose he would, but even that 
wouldn’t be half the value of the neck- 
lace. Oh, don’t let’s even think about 
it! You're making me perfectly miser- 
able! I know I can’t have such pearls 
as those. I wish I’d never seen them!” 

Her voice was not steady, but she tried 
to laugh. Until that moment, she had 
not known that she was capable of such 


forbidden fruit. 


I told you— 
pounds to 


imperious, passionate desire. 

The jeweler was watching her 
closely. How exquisite she was! An 
aristocrat, finished from her shining 
shoe buckle to the tips of her polished 
He drew a little closer. 
look here, Mrs. Le 

; man. Let’s put the cards 
down ‘ou want these pearls, | 
it? Good. If your husband will 
the twenty thousand, I'll sell y« 


Teal me—Mr. Le Breton is 


nails! 


“Now, 


Breton, 


1 
{ 
ake 


necklace. 


not a judge of pearls, is he?” 
“Oh—I don’t think he knows any- 


thing about them 

“Very well. Then he won’t be sur- 
prised at the low price—which, by the 
way, must be an absolute secret between 
us. You—me—Mr. Le Breton.” He 
indicated an imaginary third person. 
“Our world, which is so intent upon its 
neighbor’s affairs, will presume that 
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your husband paid the full price. 
Otherwise, people might be asking, 
‘Why?’ And ‘why’ concerns only you 
and me—understand ?” 

Vita shook her head. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“No? What’s not clear?” 

She was silent, picking nervously at 
the tassel of her parasol, looking 
vaguely at the carpet. A low rumble of 


_ traffic came in from the boulevard. It 


made a muffled accompaniment to the 
metallic tac-tac of the typewriter in the 
next room. 

“I don’t understand upon what terms 
you are willing to allow me to incur a 
debt of forty thousand pounds.” 

For a full minute there was silence. 
Jordan thrust out his under lip and 
balanced a paper cutter on his fore- 
finger. 

“As to that,” he said slowly, “you 
could make your own terms with me— 
any day.” 

Her color rose. It was impossible 
either to understand or to misunder- 
stand. 

“You would have paid for the pearls 
—in part. The rest you could pay—by 
degrees—as you wished. For example, 
your friendship? That would be very 
valuable to me.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very alarming.” 
With an intense effort, she achieved the 
amused, careless intonation of the 
woman who is accustomed to manage 
men 

“Not at all alarming, but it would 
amply compensate me for the monetary 
loss. Of course, as junior partner, | 
should have to make good the deficit. 
But that’s nothing.” He waved the loss 
aside. “I know, of course, that I don’t 
belong to your set. But I’d like to get a 
footing in society—if you’d take me?” 
He rubbed his hands _ ingratiatingly. 
“We all have our little weakness, Yours 
happens to be pearls. Mine is rare 
porcelain—and classy people. Yes, I'll 
admit it. I should ask you sometimes 


to come to my house and to invite me to 


yours. Not very alarming, as you say.” 

He smiled. Not by word or gesture 
had he indicated that his feeling for 
Mrs. Le Breton was warmer than that 
of a humble admirer of inferior social 
standing, but he was sitting quite close 
to Vita, and a little wave of heat ran 
under her cool skin. A woman knows 
without being told when a man does, 
or does not, care for her physically. 

“This won’t do at all,” she told her- 
self firmly. To make sure that she was 
beyond temptation, she gently lifted the 
necklace from its soft bed. The gems 
drooped between her fingers with a 
slight, but quite perceptible weight. In 
the sunshine, they caught something of 
the dazzling whiteness of stars. 

“By the way,” Reuben Jordan went 
on, in the same mildly conversational 
tone, “do you know who is after the 
Rynlandt pearls? Coria Campana—La 
Bella Campana, the Spanish dancer, 
you know—and, by gum, she'll move 
heaven and earth to get them!” He 
chuckled. “She was in here this morn- 
ing. Said she’d come again with Max 
Frazier.” 

Vita caught thankfully at the safe 
topic. 


fatuation! She’ll ruin him before she’s 
done. Why on earth does she bother 
with a boy like Max? He’s got no 
money.” 

“You know him, don’t you?” 

“Oh, quite well. He's never out of 
the house. He’s an intimate friend of 
Jerry Denning’s, my husband’s secre- 
tary. Frazier is an Anglo-Argentine, 
you know—Spanish descent. I suppose 
that’s why he’s lost his head about La 
Bella. Well, I must be off.” 

She stood up, replaced the pearls, and 
fingered them lovingly. Two red spots 
burned on her check bones. There was 
no other indication of the bitter strug- 
gle that was being fought out. Jordan, 
too, rose. 


“Poor Frazier! What a crazy in- 








ba, Pt eee, 











“Do you think Campana means to 
buy the necklace?” Vita was busy with 
a glove button. 

“She means to, right enough. It’s 
a question of who’ll pay the piper,” was 
the blunt reply. 

“Oh—women like that can always get 
what they want Mrs. Le Breton 
was moving toward the door. She 
moved slowly. “I'll think it over and 
let you know.” 

That refusal would not come. 

Jordan opened the door. Vita 
glanced into the showroom. A simply, 
but exquisitely, dressed woman, with 
the carriage of an empress, was stand- 
ing at the counter. Vita drew back. 

“How very awkward! That is Cam- 
pana and Max Frazier.” She closed 
the door and stood with her back 
against it. The hectic spots had wid- 
ened into splashes of red, her knees 
were shaking. “I—I’ll decide now,” 
she said unevenly. “I'll take the pearls 
—unless, of course, my husband abso- 
lutely refuses P 

A wave of faintness came and went. 
She did not dare to realize what she had 
done. The thing was not quite so sim- 
ple as it had seemed when put forward 
by the bland Reuben Jordan. The dif- 
ference between paid price and actual 
value was very great. Her husband 
might discover it at any moment. She 
tried to minimize the chance. Friends, 
are not openly in- 

It isn’t the thing 








even intimate friends, 
quisitive about prices. 


to inquire, “How much?” She shelved 
that off chance. 

And the other part of the bargain? 
“Friendship” was vague—and elastic. 
How many women of her acquaintance 
were accustomed to accept favors in 
return for favors bestowed! Even 
English duchesses had beer known to 
open their doors to wealthy nouveaux 
riches—upon carefully undefined con- 
ditions. Reuben Jordan was fairly pre- 
sentable- 
Vita thrust equivocation aside. She 
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meant to have the pearls—at any price. 
To possess a_ sixty-thousand-pound 
necklace! It would be something to 
have lived for! 

“Then it’s decided.” Reuben Jordan 
took her hand in a strong, calm clasp. 

The bargain was clinched. She got 
out quickly, nodded to a dark, foreign- 
looking boy, and met the curiously 
searching glance of a magnificent pair 
of green-gray eyes. 

In the limousine, she sank on to the 
seat beside Ray Barton and began to 
chatter excitedly, knowing that if she 
were silent, she must burst into tears. 

“And so Campana wants the neck- 
lace, too. But she won't get it! She is 
a beauty, though. I’ve never seen her 
off the stage before. What a type!” 

Ray’s soft mouth hardened. 

“She’s a wicked woman!” she said, 
with unusual heat. “If there’s any- 
think good in Max, she'll destroy it. 
He’s not altogether bad. He can’t be, 
or Jerry wouldn’t think so much of him. 
It’s horrible to see a boy deteriorate as 
he is doing!” 

Mrs. Le Breton turned to her with 
half-laughing, half-tearful moquerie. 

“So you can’t admire her because she 
isn’t what you call ‘good!’ You poor 
thing! Those impossible ideals of 
yours! Ina world like this!” 


CHAPTER II. 


skim1 ied away tow ird 


As the motor 
the rue Francois Premier, La Bella 
Campana and Max Frazier were ad- 
mitted into Mr. Reuben Jordan’s pri- 
They were received with 
polite regrets. 

“I am very sorry, madame, but the 
necklace is sold, or practically sold.” 

The dancer sat down, rested her 
hands on the long jade stick of her para- 
sol, leaned her chin on them, and 
glanced up with eyes which, in their 


vate room. 


tragic beauty, seemed to have looked 
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upon all the sins and sorrows of the 
world. 

“What does ‘practically’ mean?” she 
inquired, in atrocious, but perfectly flu- 
ent, French. 

“It means that the price agreed upon 
has to receive Mr. Le Breton’s sanc- 
tion 

He stopped. He had not meant to 
tell Campana that Mrs. Le Breton was 
the purchaser of the Rynlandt pearls, 
though she would find out eventually, 
of course. He wondered whether she 
had noticed the Englishwoman’s agita- 
tion. Confound those eyes of hers! 
They’d see through a stone wall. 

“Ah! Well, perhaps, as the purchase 
is not actually completed, you will al- 
low me to see the necklace?” 

“Certainly.” 

He put the case into her hands. She 
got up, went over to the window, and 
held up the pearls to the light. Max 
Frazier was sitting with his elbows on 
his knees, twirling his hat in his fingers. 
He watched her movements with a sort 
of fascination. 

He was about twenty-four, handsome 
in a daring, Southern sort of way—an 
attractive, square-cut face, with thick 
eyebrows that tilted humorously over 
heavy-lidded eyes. To the unobserv- 
ant, he looked independent and head- 
strong; to the psychologist, he was a 
slave. Reuben Jordan thrust his hands 
into his pockets and looked keenly from 
one face to the other. The man and 
The woman and hers! 


5] 





his obsession! 

Coria Campana stood, as usual, in the 
limelight. The amber sunshine struck 
obliquely on the splendid, supple fig- 
ure; on the warmly pallid face, a per- 
fect oval in shape; on the dark, closely 
dressed hair upon which a straight- 
brimmed hat was pressed. Her fine 
eyebrows lifted wistfully. The shim- 


mer of the pearls was reflected in the 
glazed whites of her eyes. 

She slipped the necklace round her 
throat, snapped the clasp, and turned 


defiantly to the two men. The pearls ~ 
hung heavily on her low-cut corsage 
and shone on her creamy skin, which 
lost nothing by comparison. They 
seemed to belong to this strange, proud 
creature as if by divine right. 

“And I mean to have them,” she as- 
serted calmly, as if agreeing with a 
spoken statement. “If not at once, 
later. I can wait.” 

A dull red showed under Frazier’s 
dark skin. By no conceivable means 
could he put his hands on sixty thou- 
sand pounds, or a quarter of it. 

“If I had money,” he thought sav- 
agely, “she might care for me.” So low 
had the boy fallen that he would have 
bought at any price the favors denied 
him; for these two were not lovers, in 
spite of whispers to the contrary. As 
Max well knew, Coria had not, so far, 
found him worth while. She-tolerated 
him, teased him, let him hang about her 
house. 

“Pobre!” she said compassionately. 
“Me quiere tanto; es tan simpatico.” 

She was a clever woman. She never 
laid aside a weapon until it had been 
Max had not yet been 


, 


proved useless. 
tried. 

“What did you say the price was?” 
She turned to Jordan. 

“The price I asked you, madame.” 

Coria looked at him and at once 
dropped the subject. The hard Jewish 
ayes kept their secret, but they revealed 
the fact that there was a secret to be 
kept. She touched the pearls as Vita 
Le Breton had done—with the fingers 
of a miser. There are several ways 
of acquiring a coveted object. She ran 
over them mentally—purchase, ex- 
change, theft, extortion by threat. It 
remained to be seen which method 
would apply to this particular case. 

Suddenly her hand clenched on the 
curtain—she drew back. A funeral of 
the poorer class was passing down the 
boulevard—two croquemorts in rusty 
broadcloth, a hearse drawn by a lamen- 


















tably befeathered hack, a few shabby 
men, hat in hand. 

“Ay—Cristo!” she muttered, with a 
hissing catch of her breath. 

It was the blackest ill luck for the 
superstitious Spaniard. To see a 
funeral at the very instant that one was 
forming a project—what might it not 
mean? She put her hands behind her 
head and fumbled with the clasp. 

“T can’t undo it—Max!” 

He hurried forward, but his fingers 
were clumsy. It was Reuben Jordan 
who deftly removed the pearls. 

Coria put her hand to her throat. 

“They are heavy,” she muttered, “like 
clods on a grave!” 

It was then she remembered that— 
crowning omen of evil!—she had not 
crossed herself as the coffin passed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Le Breton wore the pearls for 
the first time in public at the opera, at 
a benefit performance of the Russian 
Ballet. 

The orchestra was playing the over- 
ture to “Schéhérazade” as she entered 
her loge in the center of the grand tier, 
with her husband and several friends 
from the embassies. If she had wished 
to make a sensation, she certainly suc- 


‘ceeded. There was scarcely a woman 
n all that vast semicircle of stalls and 
oxes whose jewels were not worth 
iny thousands of dollars, but every 


turned to look at the tall blonde in 
i-green chiffon whose only ornament 
was a string of pearls. 

Vita stood for a moment in the front 
of the loge, noting the glances of curi- 
osity, of admiration, of envy. Her 
hands gripped the velvet rail. Her 
shoulders drooped. This was triumph! 

She touched the cool pearls with a 
hot, dry hand. They were being paid 
for, as Reuben Jordan had said, “by 
degrees.” She was beginning now to 
count the cost of that moment of mad- 


Pearls 


ness ; looking back on it, she could call 
it nothing else. So far as the money 
was concerned, there had been no diffi- 
culty. Her husband had given her the 
whole of his legacy. Beyond an expres- 
sion of astonishment, he had not pro- 
tested at her extravagance; he had only 
looked at her curiously, doubtfully—al- 
most as if she were a stranger. And 
then a veil had dropped between them. 
There had been little time to discuss the 
matter. George had been leaving for 
Bordeaux to say good-by to his sister 
on an American line. That had been 
ten days ago. 

A good deal had happened in those 
ten days. Reuben Jordan had asked her 
to inspect his Chinese porcelains. She 
had not dared to refuse. An odd, un- 
restful visit that—unmistakable famil- 
iarity on his part, apologetic withdrawal 
on hers. She had forfeited her right 
to withdraw. She had realized the fact 
very fully that afternoon. 

Then there had been a second visit, 
made possible by her husband’s ab- 
sence. It had not been in the after- 
noon. 


“Schéhérazade” floated out with 
long-drawn, thrilling arpeggios and 


barbaric dance rhythms, a web of music 
into which Rimsky Korsakoff has 
woven all the light and color of the 
East—the glow of jewels, the purple of 
fairy pearly dawns in far-off 


lands, pala es of fretted marble in 


seas, 


moonlight, green lagoons, blue herons, 
black irises—all that dreams are made 
of. 

Vita was part of the dream as she 


stood looking at the great curtain half 
lit by footlights, half in shadow. She 
might have been a lost nereid washed 
up on some tropic shore, with her sea- 
green draperies, her sea-blue eyes, and 
her pearls. 

In the last row of the balcony stalls, 
a woman, by slightly turning to the left, 
could see Mrs. Le Breton very plainly. 
She watched that moment of triumph 





































with interest; then she glanced at Reu- 
ben Jordan. He looked very prosper- 
ous and complacent, displaying a vast 
expanse of dress shirt. Campana 
opened her program and unfurled a 
fan of flame-colored paradise plumes. 

Three tiers above her, in the troi- 
siéme loges, Ray Barton leaned eagerly 
over the rail. 

“There’s Mrs. Le Breton, with her 
beautiful pearls!” 

Jerry looked, with his Irish eyes that 
smiled under wistful eyebrows. 

“You know what they say in the 
Green Isle, don’t you? They say that 
pearls are tears.” ; 

“Oh, don’t say that—boy!” she pro- 
tested. 

They were sitting very close together. 
By waiting in a queue for over an hour 
and then running, as Jerry said, “like 
redshanks” up the marble stairs, they 
had got seats in the front row. 

He felt about in the folds of white 
voile, found her hand, and squeezed it. 

“There’s a tragedy in those pearls. 


You know it as well as I do. They 
brought trouble into the house. Do you 
think Mrs. Le Breton is happy? Even 


if her necklace did cost a fortune? 
Look at her eyes. I’ve seen a deer look 
like that when it knew there was no 
escape.” 

He leaned forward moodily, his chin 
propped on his hand; the thin, sensitive 
face fell into lines of melancholy. He 
had all the Celt’s instinctive sympathy 
And he had another gift, 
It was not in joke that he 


for sorrow. 
also Celtic. 
had said that pearls were tears. The 
blue eyes looked up—a curious “seeing” 
look. Ray twined her fingers in his. 

“Don’t ever buy me any specimen 
pearls,” she whispered. 

“Why, then, what would I waste my 
money for?” he returned, also whisper- 
ing. “You’re a specimer pearl your- 
self.” 

The last notes of the overture fell 
like drops of rain on water lilies. The 








curtain rose majestically on the harem 
scene. Ray’s profile came up out of the 
shadows, very pale and luminous—a 
sweet, steadfast little face, eyes as cool 
and limpid as a trout stream, pale-gold 
hair parted at the side and drawn back 
from a beautiful forehead, a Rossetti 
mouth. Little love! Little soft bird! 
And he couldn’t feather a nest for her! 
A lump stuck in Jerry’s throat. Then 
hope flamed up. The nest would be 
feathered some day. 

Downstairs in the half light of the 
loge, Vita Le Breton leaned back in her 
fauteuil and watched the tragedy of the 
beautiful favorite who had_ betrayed 
her lord. 

In the foyer, during the entr’acte, 
Reuben Jordan came up without wait- 
ing for a sign from her. He was effu- 
sively cordial; there was an unpleasant 
nuance in his manner, a sort of coarse 
possessiveness. He obviously took it 
for granted that Vita would present 
him to her friends. She finally did so, 
and, with a reckless increase of her 
usual vivacity, invited him to lunch the 
following day. She felt, rather than 
saw, her husband’s annoyance. 

As they turned back to the loge, he 
drew her aside. 

“T say, Vita—why on earth did you 
invite that fellow Jordan to the house?” 

“Oh, well,” she replied, with tremu- 
lous brightness, “an extra man is al- 
We mustn’t be snobbish, 


you know, about people in trade. Be- 


I 


ways useful. 


sides, he—he let us have the pearls ata 
great reduction.” 

George Le Breton frowned and pulled 
at his fair, close-cropped mustache. He 
had heard a good deal about that reduc- 
tion. Of course he had not inquired what 
the pearls were actually worth—that 
was his wife’s affair—but she was let- 
ting this jeweler get out of hand. Posi- 
tive cheek, his joining them like that! 

“Tf there’s one thing I hate more than 
another,” he fumed, “it’s being under a 
compliment! Surely we paid enough 
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for the pearls! The price was per- 
fectly preposterous ” He _ broke 
off; his wife’s eyes were swimming 
with tears. “Look here, sweetheart— 
I don’t grudge the money. You mustn’t 
think that. It’s only Pe 

But Vita had turned away. Swal- 
lowing hard, she stared at a portrait 
of Nijinsky as the slave. Her George! 
Trustworthy, honorable, kind, typically 
English in the best sense of the word. 
She felt that she had never really loved 
her husband, never truly valued him— 
until it was too late. How was it all to 
end, she asked herself desperately. 
Would the necklace ever be fully paid 
for? She looked down at the pearls. 
Already she began to hate them. 

Just outside the box, they met Max 
Frazier, looking flushed and wretched. 
It occurred to Vita that the boy had 
been drinking. She stopped to speak to 
him, keenly aware that her husband had 
been waylaid by Mrs. Bryce Baines, a 
garrulous old lady and an intimate 
friend of the Rynlandt family. Vita 
had not been aware that her husband 
knew Mrs. Baines. While, with obvi- 
ously wandering thoughts, she told Max 
where to find Ray and Jerry, she lis- 
tened intently. Scraps of sentences 
reached her, irritatingly incomplete: 

“So your wife has got poor Rhoda’s 
pearls. Lucky woman! Wish some 
one would leave me a legacy of ——” 
Vita turned dis 








The rest was lost. 
t! tedly to Max 

‘They’re in the guatriéme—no, the 
l really forget which 
Run up and find them, there’s a good 
boy.” 

She left him abruptly and hurried 
into the box. Concealed from view by 
the half-closed door, she looked back 
at her husband. He was courteously 
parrying the old lady’s curiosity; that 
was evident. There were lines be- 
tween his brows; he looked puzzled and 
grave. Probably he had heard the ex- 
That off 


idme loges. 


act value of the necklace. 
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chance! The thumb of Fate was turned 
down. 

Max looked after her. Though he 
was not quite sober, he was clear- 
headed enough to notice her distress 
and to compare it with her agitated exit 
from Reuben Jordan’s office. It was no 
affair of his, but it was odd that Le 
Breton had been able all of a sudden to 
fork out such a large sum. 

He mounted the beautiful stairway, 
tracked down Ray and Jerry, and 
stumbled into the loge, treading ruth- 
lessly upon the toes of the other occu- 
pants. 

“T say, you two—make a corner for 
me. I hate the stalls. At least, from 
here I can’t see her!” 

He sat down on the step at Ray’s 
feet and leaned his forehead in his 
hands. The girl bent over him. 

“Max! Do give her up!” she whis- 
pered. “She’s making you so un- 
happy !” 

“Give her up! Good joke! You 
give up Jerry. Think how exciting life 
would be without him! God, I wish 
I were dead!” 

Ray and Jerry looked at each other. 
If he cared for Coria Campana like 
that, it was indeed hopeless. 

Max continued to talk at random. 

“You’re the sweetest thing in this 
whole overdressed show,” with an ap- 
preciative glance at Ray’s white frock. 
“If only girls knew how stunning they 
wouldn’t doll up the 
same, Mrs. Le 
Jove, those are 


look in voile, they 
way they do. All the 
Breton looks jolly well. 
corking pearls! Has the boss come in 
for a fortune, eh?” 

“Yes, he has. Mr. Le Breton has 
just inherited twenty thousand pounds, 
so he bought that wonderful necklace.” 

“For twenty thousand! Oh, come 
on, Ray—let go my leg!” He laughed 
incredulously. 

“What do you mean?” she said with 
amusement. “Don’t you think it’s a 
huge sum to spend on pearls?” 
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“My dear Ray, that particular neck- 
lace is worth exactly three times that 
amount.” 

She shook her head. 
smiling. 
“It really isn’t. 


She was still 


I know, because I 
happened to hear the price. I couldn’t 
help it. I was in the library. You can 
hear every word that’s said in Mr. Le 
Breton’s bureau She suddenly 
became aware that Jerry was nudging 
her discreetly, but firmly. “I—I don’t 
think I ought to have said that,’ she 
stammered. “Mrs. Le Breton said the 
price was greatly reduced, and that peo- 
ple were not to know I’ve made a 
dreadful break! I mean—it’s of no 
importance. Max would never repeat 
anything we mentioned in confidence.” 

She stopped in flushed distress, not 
knowing whether to retract or affirm. 
And then the curtain rose on “The Syl- 
phides,” danced to Chopin’s ‘Valse 
Brillante,” in which youth and love are 
forever enshrined, and the blunder was 
forgotten. 








CHAPTER IV. 

Before the end of the ballet, Max 
went down to the buffet and drank a 
brandy and soda with the minimum 
quantity of the second ingredient. He 
ordered another. 

From the theater, he heard the lilting 
music of Schumann’s “Carnival.” He 
had seen the carnival in Madrid. What 





gayety, \ hat tn obbing ] T¢ Vivre 
under that turquoise sky! He could 
hear the swish of the serpentinas and 


feel the bruised sweetness of roses flung 
against his face. Coria had promised 
that one day he should go with her to 
Spain. That would indeed be seeing 
the Land of Love at its best. He tried 
to imagine her in her natural setting. 
She was passionately fond of the bull- 
fight—he knew that. It was a sport for 
which he had no liking, but perhaps, 
with her 





As he finished the second brandy and 
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soda, Coria came in, wrapped in a su- 7 
perb cloak of green brocade and blue 
fox. 
“Oh, there you are!” She shot him 
a keen glance. “Come and see me 
home.” 

“May I?” He got to his feet eagerly, 
wishing he had not drunk that second 
glass. 

Out of doors, the air made him feel 
strongly excited. His pulses throbbed 
as he hunted for Campana’s tiny electric 
brougham among the massed carriages 
in the rue Halévy. Perhaps she would 
yield at last to his tireless insistence, 
Perhaps they would go to Spain—on 
their honeymoon? 

She was very silent as the brougham 
glided smoothly through the shining, 
empty streets, but she let him hold her 
hand, and he could see her profile out- 
lined like a cameo against the night 
blue. 

La Bella Campana’s home was a lit- 
tle two-story pavilion tucked away in 
a side street off the Parc Monceau. 
The interior had been “done” by a 
famous French artist. It was intensely 
modern and at the same time very per- 
sonal. A lavender-blue hall and a 
rose-Dubarry staircase, with quaint 
Chinese cord as a balustrade, led up to 
a Spanish mirador, artificially heated 
and—quaint incongruity !—full of rare 
orchids, 

Coria pas 
\ pretty 


the wi ip al d pro eeded 


ed straight into her bed- 
Spanish doncella took 
to unhook the 
dancer’s dress. 

Max sat down. 
marvel at the careless intimacy per- 
mitted by this surprising woman—an 
intimacy that, in spite of its elasticity, 
had well-defined limits. 

He looked around the room, with 
which he was quite familiar. It was 
bizarre. The walls and floor were of 
polished and perfumed cedarwood; the 
silk hangings were iris purple, heavily 
fringed with blue; there were exotic 


He never ceased to 
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flowers in vases six feet high. In the 
corners, Chinese teakwood cabinets 
held rare pieces of white glazed pot- 
tery. Her bed—if it could be called a 
bed—was a Récamier divan covered 
with purple silk. A huge vermilion 
door cushion lay before it, and there 
were piles of Poiret pillows before the 
high-backed, curving lounge that was 
her throne. 

When the maid had removed her 
dress, Coria thrust her arms into a big 
kimono of ermine démoucheté, flung 
herself back on the lounge, and dis- 
missed the servant. 

“Come here, Max.” 

He came willingly and crouched on 
the cushions at her feet. It was all he 
asked—to be near her, to breathe her 
perfume, to stroke the lovely arched 
foot outstretched on a pillow of black 
panne. He knew better than to venture 
a closer caress without permission. 

“Well,” she said lightly, “what did 
you think of Mrs. Le Breton’s sensa- 
tional entrée with the pearls?” 

“T thought how wonderful they 
would have looked on you.” 

“You will not have to wait long be- 
fore you see me wear them!” 

He looked up, amazed. Coria lit a 
cigarette and blew the smoke in circles 
toward the ceiling. 

“Tell me, Max, you go often to the 
Le Bretons’ flat, and you are an inti- 


mate friend of that Irish secretary and 
of the girl who looks like a Botticelli— 
t that so Well, listen! Can you 


find out for me exactly what George 
Le Breton paid for those pearls?” 
“Why—I can tell you now,” he said 
excitedly, glad to be able to satisfy her 
curiosity. “I heard it to-night quite by 
chance. Miss Barton happened to men- 
tion that the price was twenty thousand 
pounds. I was astonished, of course. 
But she stuck to it. And then Jerry 
must have put the stopper on, for she 
tried to get out of it. There seemed 
some sort of mystery—as if Mrs. Le 
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Breton didn’t want it to be known. But 
maybe Ray was mistaken. Jordan 
never would have sold them at a third 
of their value!” 

Coria leaned back and half closed her 
eyes. 

“Muy bien! That’s just what I 
wanted to know! You're a good boy.” 

She stroked his hair negligently. Her 
hand strayed down and caressed his 
neck. He caught it hungrily and kissed 
the soft palm. With a swift, feline 
movement, she leaned over him, took 
his face between her hands, and looked 
into his eyes. 

“T’ll marry you, Max!” she said with 
startling abruptness. 

“My God!” the boy said, looking up 
at her as if she were indeed his di- 
vinity. 

“But—first you'll have to do some- 
thing for me.” 

“Anything—anything on this earth! 
Just try me!’ 

“I’m going to. 
Rynlandt pearls. 
them for me.” 

She said it so simply that at first he 
did not understand. The statement had 
to be repeated. He looked at her 
blankly, running his fingers through his 
hair with a gesture of dazed amuse- 
But he knew it was not a joke. 


I intend to have the 
And you are to get 


ment. 

“T mean to have them. I meant it 
from the first moment I saw them,” 
she repeated inflexibly. “I’ve always 
When I 
was a barefooted child dancing in the 
cafés at Madrid, I wanted to live in 
Paris, to travel, to have money, jewels, 
a room like this. I’ve got it all. I 
wanted this.” She held up her left 
hand; a magnificent square-cut emerald 
blazed on her little finger. “And now 
I want the Rynlandt pearls. J want 
them’’—she- set her teeth—‘and you 
will get them for me!” It was like the 
leitmotif of a savage song. 


got what | wanted—always 


Max went white. 
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“Do you suggest that I should steal 
them ?” 

“If necessary. But I think there is 
a better way. You have just given me 
the link in the chain. Reuben Jordan 
sold those pearls at a third of their 
value because he is in love with Vita Le 
Breton.” 

“Coria! 
hardly knows him!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely! Mrs. Le Breton! Do 
you mean to say——” 

“Exactly.” She laughed. “Your be- 
lief in your inglésa is very touching, but 
it is quite misplaced.” As he was si- 
lent, she went on. “You know, I sup- 
pose, that Jordan’s house is near here, 
just round the corner in the Parc Mon- 
ceau. You have seen my maid, Regla? 
She is a pretty girl—and a JJadrileia, 
which means that she is no fool. She 
is a very particular friend of Reuben 
Jordan’s valet—entiendes? Now I hap- 
pen to possess a valuable piece of infor- 
I shall pass it on to you, and 


What insane nonsense! She 


mation. 
you will make use of it.” 

She told him briefly certain facts 
which had come to her knowledge 
through Regla and Armand, the valet 
de chambre. Max drew back in amazed 
disgust. Servants’ gossip! He felt as 
if he had touched slime. 

“So what you suggest,” he broke out 


hotly, “ts that I should take thi this 
insulting tale to M Le Breton and 
threaten her with exposur¢ 
“Unless she buys your silence with 
the Rynlandt pearls.” 
“She’d have me kicked out of the 


house!” 

“Nothing of the sort. You forget, 
pobrecito—what I have told you is true 
and can be proved.” 

He fell back and stared at the intri- 
cate parquet. Mrs. Le Breton’s face 
that day at Jordan’s? And to-night at 
the opera? Yes, there was something 


very wrong. 





stubbornly. 

“Very well. You can easily convince 
yourself. If it is a lie, she will, as you 
say, have you kicked out. If it is true, 
she will give you the pearls.” 

“Give me her husband’s 
On what imaginable pretext?” 

“She will say that they have been 
There was something shock- 


present? 


stolen.” 
ing about her hard determination. 

“Look here, Coria—do you know 
what it’s called—this thing you’re ask- 
ing me to do? Blackmail! I could be 
arrested for it!” 

Campana leaned back and yawned. 

“Por Dios—you fatigue me! It’s not 
of the slightest importance whether you 
do it or not. At any moment that I 
asked him, Baron Hertz’—she men- 
tioned a_ well-known  millionaire— 
“would buy the pearls from Mrs. Le 
Breton at their original value, or more, 
if it comes to that. She would be glad 
enough to sell them, you can believe me. 
3ut I don’t wish to do it.” Her face 
softened; the dark head thrown back 
against the black-and-gold brocade was 
exquisite; she looked ingenuous, almost 


shy, like a girl. “I want you to get 
them for me.” 


“Oh, Coria!” Suddenly the boy flung 
his arms around her and buried his face 


in the soft fur of her kimono. 


‘And then you shall go with me to 
Spain,” she wl ed “We will go 
rht to Sey lea fae +) j ' j 

I have a little hacienda at Alcala. Do 
you know Alcala Nothing but white- 
wash and dust and aloes and a sky like 


lapis lazuli. We shall see no one all 
day. And then we shall dine on the 
azotea by candlelight, and I will dance 
for you under the will wear 
the pearls there with my manton that 
came from Peking and is embroidered 


stars. I 


y 


with Chinese legends. The little ch 
have faces and hands of painted ivory. 
It need never be morning unless we 


inos 





“T don’t believe a word of it,” he said — | 














” 


Her voice trailed away into 





wish 
silence. 

Max raised himself on the cushions, 
crept closer, and imprisoned her with 
his arms. She did not resist. He 
slipped his hand round her neck and 
drew down the beautiful, tragic face. 
Hlis eyes held a passionate appeal. She 
had never kissed him on his lips, but 
she did so then. There were no half 
measures with La Bella Campana; her 
kiss was one for which a man might 
well fling away honor—even life. 

\Vhen she let him go, he pulled him- 
self to his feet, staggering a little, as 
if he had been drugged. 

“I'll do it,” he said, and got out of 
the house—somehow. 

Campana sat still until she was sure 
that he would not return, repenting of 
his promise. She despised natures such 
as his, but sometimes weakness can be 
turned to good account. 

After a while, she went into her 
dressing room, shut the door, and sat 
down at a coiffeuse that was littered 
with platinum bottles and brushes inset 
with a double C in diamonds. She took 
out a handkerchief, uncorked a flask 
of eau de Cologne, and rubbed her 
mouth until it stung and almost bled. 
\fter this, she opened a drawer and 
drew out a week-old “Sol y Sombra,” 

illustrated bullfighting paper. Rest- 

her chin on her hands, she read for 
hundredth time a detailed account 
Mad- 


“Speeenag sear heen y rag Is 
n— 


It had been a notable occasi 
( nativa of José Vargas, “El Tri- 
” a Sevillian espada who was one 
expected to eclipse “Gallito,” even 
“(juerrita.” Vargas had passed from 
the category of novillero, or matador of 


young foros, to the higher grade of 
matador de cartel; he would now deal 


five and six-year-old bulls in the 

i my] with sea- 
had done well, even 
day of his début in 


yetition 





Coria leaned fascinated over the 
page: “An excellent work with the mu- 
leta—cenida y adornada; a rapid and 
splendid estocada al volapié with the 
corresponding oreja and ovation’—in 
in fact, a day of triumph! 

Her eyes sought the wonderful, fatal 
eyes in the glass. It was five years 
since she had seen José Vargas. He 
had then been a boastful chico of nine- 
teen, dressed in ill-assorted clothes 
bought secondhand from successful 
toreros. She was the great passion of 
his life. 

“When I have taken my alternativa,” 
he had told her, “I will find you, no 
matter where you are. We will spend 
our honeymoon at Alcala de Guadaira.” 

That had been five years ago! 

Campana turned the cover of the pa- 
per. It was filled by a large photo- 
graph of “El Trianero”—a handsome, 
common Spanish face—thick lips, Arab 
eyes over which was pressed a black 
montera. She raised “Sol y Sombra” 
and leaned her cheek on it. But she did 
not kiss the printed page. That would 
be for to-morrow, when her lips were 
clean. 

She was a very strange woman. 





CHAPTER V. 


The informal lunch to which Vita had 
invited Reuben Jordan took place on 


the following day. It was not a suc- 
cess. Jordan was quite out of his ele- 
ment with the careless, ple isure-lo\ ing, 
very distinguished people who make up 


the Paris diplomatic set. He had 
neither the common sense to be natural 
nor the skill to carry off a pose. Each 
fresh topic was crushed out of exist- 
ence by monetary values—“He was 
worth ” “Tt was worth ” George 
Le Breton groaned in spirit. Vita was 
igue. 








haggard with fat 


But nothing is everlasting, not even 


a déjeuner mangué. The guests left 
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the drawing-room door, he stepped back 
for a final word with his hostess. His 
assumption of what he supposed to be 
gentlemanly discretion would have been 
ludicrous at a less poignant moment. 
He quite understood, he assured her 
in a heavy whisper, that care must be 
taken, now that Mr. Le Breton was at 
home, but couldn’t she Say, the 
next evening? 

In sheer despair, Vita closed the 
door. 

“It’s quite impossible. I cannot go 
to your house again. I had better tell 
you so at once.” 

“Impossible—eh? What’s 
The under lip shot out. 

“Oh, Mr. Jordan,” pleaded, 
“couldn’t you—wouldn’t you take back 
the pearls—call it off even now? I 
didn’t realize, when I made the bar- 
gain, that—that the debt could never 
be paid.” 

“Didn’t realize it, eh? 
you pretty well realized that you wanted 
the pearls, and take them back I won't. 
The necklace has been sold at sixty 
thousand pounds. I’ve paid the deficit 
out of my own pocket. You didn’t 
know I’d have to do that? Well, I told 
you, right enough.” 

It was the tradesman who meant to 
have value for his money. 

“So it’s too late.” 
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warn you that, while you’re realizing 
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He turned with ed 
to examine an engraving. George Le 


Breton had come back. 

“Quite a good thing—this,” 
observed, tapping the frame. 
be worth——” 

Vita heard no She left the 
went into her bedroom, 


Jordan 
“Must 


more, 
salon quickly, 


and locked the door. Here she was 


safe, at least for a moment. 
She sat down on the end of the bed. 
obsessed by the convic- 


Her mind wa 
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tion that something dreadful and final 
was going to happen. She could not tell 
what it might be, but surely it would 
bring destruction in its wake. 

Looking around the familiar room, 
she thought of the gay, amusing, won- 
derfully carefree life that had been hers 
a fortnight ago. That phase was ended 
now. She knew this without knowing 
why she knew it. The storm had been 
gathering; now it would break, and she 
would have to meet it alone. She could 
not explain or repent or retract. She 
dropped her head on her arms and be- 
gan to cry despairingly, a miserable, 
broken woman with a string of magnifi- 
cent pearls, 


walked 


Premier. 


At five o’clock Max Frazie1 
down the rue Francois 
Le Bretons’ flat occupied the first floor 
of a large house at the river end, within 
a stone’s throw of the Grand Palais. 
As he approached it, he glanced up at 
the with 1 
In the warm 
afternoon, his 


The 


its massive balconies. 
sunshine of the April 


mis sion seemed 


facade 


monstrous, but, on the whole, 
had brought reassurance. The thing 
was incredible. What he was ctually 


1 7 = ee 
going to say to Mrs. Le ] 


not imagine, 


deny the accusation. He pictured her 


amazement, her indignation. Or would 
she just laugh in tl funn iro! l 
little y of | nd tell | 1 not to 
doubt Le Bre 1 \ ld whi 

[t was with very mingled emotions 


11.1 7 th 
rie had weakly 


that he pressed the bell. j 
that she 


chosen to call at five 
at that h 


was out, the maid in- 


certain 
would be out 
Mrs. Le 


our 


“<r 
breton 


formed him, but she was expected back 
at any moment, and Miss Barton was 


in, Wi hing intensely to say that he 
would come al othe: day, but quite un- 


able to say it, Max found himself in the 
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cool, charmingly furnished salon. He 
loved the room, which recalled that of 
an English country house, with its large 
open spaces and quaint glazed chintz. 
It was full of old-fashioned garden 
flowers from the Le Bretons’ cottage at 
Chalifert; goldfish swam _ peacefully 
round a large aquarium; tea was laid 
out on a lace-covered table. It was 
the home of a cultured Englishwoman. 
And it was into this abode of peace that 
he was about to bring discord. Black- 
mail! The very word was hideous. 

Ray Barton got up from the table. 

“Welcome, Max! Give me the bene- 
fit of your good taste. How does this 
strike you for the dinner party on 
Thursday? Twelve people, all some- 
bodies See here.” She produced 
a rough sketch. “Our black-and-white 
Wedgwood service, the blue cupid cen- 
terpiece filled with dark-red roses—the 
old English rose, you know—unshaded 
candles Or would you put blue- 
and-gold-striped shades?” The Ros- 
setti mouth pouted dubiously. 

“Oh—er—I beg your pardon, Ray. 
I didn’t hear what you said.” He 
passed his hand across his forehead. 
“| feel rather an idiot to-day. Don’t 
mind me.” 

She looked at him anxiously. 

“There’s nothing wrong, is there?” 


He shook his head. That horrible 








woman, Ray thought indignantly. She 
ought to be locked up where she 
couldn’t do any more harm. The click 
( erry’s typewriter was faintly audi- 
ble. The living room was connected by 
folding doors with the dining room, 


which in turn led to George Le Breton’s 
bureau and, at the end of the house, to 
a small library. Jerry was at work in 
the bureau. Presently the clicking 
ceased, and he came in. 

“Hullo! Has Ray issued our invi- 
tation for to-morrow ?” 

He explained. One room in “the 
Nest’—so the tiny future home had 
en baptized—was furnished. The 
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15 
tea set had just been bought. Ray was 
going to make tea for the first time in 
her own house. 

“I’m so excited about it!” she bub- 
bled happily. “There’s going to be a 
cake baked in the oven of the gas stove 
and you’ve got to be polite whatever 
it’s like!” 

Max knew that he was expected to 
say, “Oh Lord!” He did so, feeling 
nearer to tears than to jesting. These 
two good friends, launching out radi- 
antly with a cheap flat in the Ternes! 
They loved each other. They were 
satisfied, happy. Max could have said, 
in his torment, “Between us there is a 
great gulf fixed.” 

“Can we count on you? It'll be 
Ray’s free afternoon. It won’t bore 
you, will it? You’re such a gay dog!” 
Jerry glanced humorously at his friend. 

“Bore me?” Max took up a book, 
opened it upside down, looked at it with 
close interest, and replaced it. “I don’t 
know whether you two realize just what 
you stand for in my life.” He spoke 
in jerks. “I’m not much good at say- 
ing what I—feel. I’m a bad lot. I’ve 
never cared for strivings and all that— 
always associated goodness with choir 
parties and dull, badly written books— 
always thought it pretty slow until I 
met you two This outburst was 
so unlike Max that Ray and Jerry, 








though touched, were genuinely 
alarmed. “All I want to say is this,” 
he continued throatily, “if I—I ever do 
anything thoroughly rotten, I’d like you 


to know that I had to do it. I'll be there 
to-morrow, to bless your Nest.” 
There were tears in Ray’s eyes, but 
before she could say anything, Mrs. 
Le Breton came in. She had been to 
a private view at one of the art gal- 
leries. She wore the pearls, with a 
dress of ivory lace. Annie, her English 
maid, followed her and took her hat 
and parasol. She dropped wearily 
back into a big chair and pushed her 
hair back with a gesture of fatigue. 
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Ray brought her her tea, asked for 
final instructions for the florist, and 
went out. A moment later, Jerry’s type- 
writer was again click-clicking. 

Vita Le Breton sat up. 

“I’m glad it’s only you, Max. I’m 
out to everybody else.” Then she looked 
athim. “\What’s up? You look chippy. 
Made a night of it?” 

It was a travesty of her old bril- 
liafice ; her eyes were haggard. 

“I feel pretty bad,” said Max truth- 
fully. 

“You ought to go away—cut it all, 
for a bit—go to Biarritz or—some- 


where.” She was fingering the neck- 
lace. Her hands twitched restlessly. 


“Those are ripping pearls,” he said 
in a flat, colorless voice. 

“Yes, aren’t they?” 

Max knew that he must bring this 
futile hedging to an end or commit an 
act of physical violence. 

“T say-—Mrs. Le Breton!” 

“Yes?” 

“They were a tremendous bargain at 
twenty thousand pounds.” 

She looked at him. Her hands slid 
along the arms of the chair and closed 
round the cushioned ends. 

“What in the world do you mean?” 

“Just that they were very cheap. I 
know the original price. Coria Cam- 
pana set on buying them.” 

“And who told you what I paid?” 


was 


“T happen to know. 
He looked at her dogs edl 


hopefully. 
I ) 


iin. 


Surely she would expl 
“My dear boy, the price I pay for an 
ornament is no concern of yours.” 

“This particular price is. You see, 
the whole fact of the matter is this— 
I’ve found out just why Jordan let you 
have the pearls at that immense reduc- 
tion.” 

She straightened herself then. Her 
eyes opened wide, then blinked as if she 
were coming out of a heavy sleep. Her 
voice was sharp. 


“Have you drinking—again ? 


been 


It’s a pity to let that habit grow on you. 
You weren’t yourself last night. Even 
George noticed it.” 

“No, I wasn’t. 
sober now.” 

“Well, then—perhaps you'll kindly 
explain your impertinence.” 

“Yes—I’ll have to explain. It’s ut- 
terly loathsome, but it’s got to be done.” 

Mrs. Le Breton moved the teacups 
and took up the cream jug. She set it 
down again and leaned back once more 
in her chair. The boy must be crazy. 
She glanced at him uneasily. Max 
pulled at the lace border of the tea 
cloth. 

“I’ve found out a lot of things,” he 
went on in a low voice. “I’m fright- 
fully sorry to have to worry you with 
this beastly business 

He wanted badly to get up, excuse 
himself, get away from that cool room 
and its kindly and charming mistress. 
But he could not forget the command in 
Coria’s eyes; that kiss still burned on 
his lips. 

“It isn’t wise to get into the power 
of a man like Reuben Jordan.” He 
looked at the rug and appeared to ad- 
dress no one in particular. “He isn’t 
a gentleman, for one thing. And he 
drives a close bargain. But I expect 
you know that?” 


But I’m perfectly 





There was no answer. 


‘It was a great mistake to go to his 


house alone at night—as you did on 
W edne iy.” 

There was no sound but the tac-tac 
of the typewriter. A motor horn 


hooted in the street. 

“She'll deny it now,” he thought, 
“when she has fully grasped what I 
mean. She can’t realize yet that I’ve 
insulted her.” 

He sat rigid, waiting for the outburst 
of anger. But it did not come. 

“Mrs. Le Breton—I 
Breton!” 

Max,” 


Mrs. Le 


say, 
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“But—you didn’t—did you?” He 
looked at her almost with horror. 

She moved then quite decidedly 
up and poured out a cup of tea. Twelve 
years of life in what is known as “the 
world” cannot fail to leave their mark. 
Having seen the danger, she met it with 


sat 


quiet composure. 

“T must be very dull,” she 
gently, “but I still can’t fathom your 
motive in coming to see me to-day and 
subjecting me to this outrageous cross- 
examination. Supposing I did go to 
Mr. Jordan’s house during my _ hus- 
band’s absence—what business is it of 
yours? You know, Max, unless your 
infatuation for that woman has driven 
you to insamty, there’s no conceivable 
se for your behavior. If my hus 
band were at home, I should ask him 
to deal with you.” 

“No, wouldn’t.”. The words 
struck her like a blow. “You wouldn't 
wish Mr. Le Breton to hear what | said 
just And if I were forced to it, 
I'd say a great deal more. Why—it’s 
true! True!” He repeated the words 
as if forcing himself to accept a fact 
incredible. It true. Vita 
Breton was at his mercy, and he would 
have to take advantage of her. The 
solid earth seemed to reel under Max 
Frazier’s feet. 


e pulled himself together. 


said 


excl 


you 


now. 


was Le 





‘I’m not surprised that you don’t 
lerstand me. You don’t yet know 

kind of cur I am, but I'll explain 
1 then get out of your sight. | 


when you were at Jordan’s 
use, you—you seriously compromised 
I can prove it. Reuben Jor- 


urself. 





dan’s valet 
Vita held up her hand. 


blazed. 


Her eyes 


“That will do! Not another word! 
[ do not know the source of your in- 
formation, but I can guess. Your 
facts are accurate, and now—what 
next? Do you propose to tell my hus- 


band, and if so- 


why °” 


He looked at her with pitying admi- 
ration. These so-called dolls of society 
were amazing in a crisis. 

“I shall have to tell Mr. Le Breton 
unless 5 

“Unless?” She smiled—a bitter lit- 
tle smile that expressed as no words 
could have done her utter contempt. 

“Unless you give me the pearls.” 

After a second of petrified silence, 
Vita began to laugh. She stopped quite 
as suddenly. <A light broke on her. 

“Ah—I begin to understand! This 
is the means chosen by Campana to get 
possession of the necklace! So—so, 
you miserable, wretched boy, she is 





using you—you as her weapon! This is 
what she has brought you to—black- 
mail! Good God above!” 

She got up, went over to the chim- 
neypiece, and gripped the cool marble. 
Her own reflection met her in the glass. 
She looked forty-six, and worn at that. 
Only the pearls were unchanged. They 
hung purely, gloriously white on the 
ivory lace. She looked at them with 
loathing. Everything a woman values 
in this world had been flung aside that 
she might acquire those white beads. 
And now they, too, must go! 

She did not argue or plead with 
Frazier. She no longer regarded him 
as a human being; he was a criminal 
lunatic driven to frenzy by an unsatis- 
fied passion. That he would do what he 
threatened to do she did not doubt for 
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an instant. Her whole life was at stake 
her life with (,eorge. 
1 7 
She came back to the tea table and 


stood looking down at him. The sacri- 
fice of the necklace was a trifling price 
to pay for his silence. 
“Do you want them at once?” 
“Yes 
He was amazed at her calm accept- 
ance of a situation which she must now 
fully grasp. 
“How do you propose that I should 


Some time to-day.” 


explain their disappearance ?” 
9 


“They would have to be stolen. 
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“T see. You and she have arranged 
it all. But do you think it’s an easy 
matter to stage the theft of such a valu- 
able piece of jewelry?” 

“Not easy, but it will have to be 
done.” 

Vita sat down. The fitful blaze of 
anger had died out. She no longer 
cared. She would have given up the 
pearls at once had it been possible to 
do so. She was ruined. Nothing else 
mattered. 

Max had to think—plan. He asked 
where the necklace was kept. He was 
told that at night it was put into the safe 
in George Le Breton’s bureau. The 
safe had a combination lock and was 
opened by no one but Vita, her husband, 
and Jerry Denning. 

“What time does Denning go home?” 

“He’s always gone by seven. He 
never dines here.” 

“And what are you and Mr. Le 
Breton doing to-night?” 

She tried to recall the plans for the 
evening. Her mind was empty of all 
but an awful fatigue. Once, after ty- 
phoid, she had felt like that. 

“My husband is dining with the 
Swedish ambassador. I have no en- 
gagement. After dinner I meant to 
spend an hour with my cousins at 
Passy.” 

“Then to-night will do.” 

They continued this peculiar conver- 
sation as if the matter under discussion 
had no personal connection with either 
of them. Once Max said he was sorry. 

“My poor boy, what will become of 
you?” was all Vita said. She was too 
stunned to be vindictive. They ulti- 
mately agreed upon a workable plan: 
Mrs. Le Breton herself was to put 
the necklace in the safe. Just be- 
fore she went out, she would take the 
pearls from the case, and on her way 
to Passy transfer them to Max, who 
would meet her at his door in the rue 
Galilée. Later, when the loss was dis- 


covered, she would be unable to recol- 
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An open 
window would avert suspicion from the 
servants. Vita could hardly be accused 
of stealing her own jewels. 

They sat silent, each seeking for a 
flaw in the plan. Quite suddenly Max 
broke out: 

“Tt’s too horrible! 
with it!” 

“You must!” It was Vita’s turn to 
be inflexible. ‘Do you think Campana 
would spare me—or you? I’m going to 
buy your silence. You must buy hers.” 

“My God!” He buried his head in 
his hands. “And still I believe there 
are chances we’ve overlooked! If only 
I knew how it would all end!” 

ut neither could foresee the end. 


I can’t go on 


CHAPTER VI. 


George Le Breton came in at six and 
heard from Annie that her mistress 
had a bad migraine and would dine in 
her room. In the evening, if she were 
better, she would drive out to visit her 
cousins at Passy. 

He felt very anxious about Vita. She 
had seemed quite unlike herself ever 
since his return from Bordeaux. So 
far, he had fallen in with her obvious 
wish to drop the subject of the neck- 
lace, but it was impossible not to con- 
nect her altered manner and Reuben 
Jordan’s pushing friendliness with the 
facts which had come to his knowledge 
concerning the value of the pearls. 
Mrs. Baines was certainly not mistaken 
in her estimate; therefore, Vita must 
be indebted to the jeweler for an enor- 
mous sum. His heart sank, but he de- 
termined to get to the bottom of it. He 
would see his wife the next morning 
and come to an understanding with her, 
however painful it might be. 

He went into the bureau, The after- 
noon mail had brought a formidable pile 
of letters. He looked at them with 
dismay. 


lect whether or not she had locked 
‘the safe before she went out. 
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“What a deluge! 
diplomacy, Denning, whatever else you 
do.” 

Jerry grinned. 

“Not much fear of that, sir.” 

Le Breton tore open a letter and 
threw it down in disgust. 

“To begin with, here is an applica- 
tion that must be referred to the British 
Chamber of Commerce; it has nothing 
to do with us. Wasn’t it Rhodes who 
said that letters answered themselves? 
I wish to goodness they did!” 

He stepped onto the balcony. The 
evening air was deliciously fresh; the 
horse-chestnuts were in flower— 
spring’s perfume. Paris was a good 
place to live in. After all, it was a 
varied, interesting life in spite of its 
mail. Vita would explain all right 
about the pearls. 

Feeling happily optimistic, he turned 
back to the bureau and looked ruefully 
at his secretary. 

“I can’t go into these to-night. I 
must stop at the embassy on my way 
out.” 

“Shall I come back for an hour after 
dinner, sir, and work through this 
pile?” 

“I wish you would, if it isn’t driving 
the willing horse.” 

Jerry seized the opportunity to ask 
for a short time off the following after- 
noon, 

“We're giving a tea at the flat,” he 
innounced proudly. 


Le Breton’s eyes softened. Poor 
young things! He wondered when they 
would be able to marry. Not for some 


time, he was afraid. Or would they 
marry in haste and repent—— No! 
He wouldn’t quote Congreve on such a 
lovers’ evening as this. 

When Jerry was alone, he opened and 
classified the letters, put the typewriter 
into its box, and went out with Ray. 
He had a room in a side street off the 
Ternes; Ray lived in a cheap pension 
To reach home, they had to 


close by. 
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pass the Nest. And, like children, 
they played a little game. Make-believe 
began at the rue Francois Premier, 
They were married! They were going 
Home! They would dine together in 
their own dining room. Ray would 
have this—Jerry would have that. 
Then Ray would clear up, they would 
play fan-tan, and she would sing the 
“Rosary,” a song of which,they never 
tired. She hummed it as, arm in arm, 
they swung blithely up the Champs 
Elysées : 

“The hours I spent with you, dear heart, 

Are as a string of pearls to me 





Jerry frowned. 

“Don’t sing that to-night, darling.” 
‘Why not? Tired of it?” 

“I’m not tired of the song, but I’ve 


taken a rooted hate to pearls. I don’t 
know—but to me there’s something 
sinister about that necklace. Mrs. Le 


3reton has run heavily into debt. Reu- 

ben Jordan has some hold on her—I’m 
certain of it. You heard what Max 
said about the price? He knows. Any- 
how, she’s fretting herself sick. And 
there’s another thing—Max told me 
yesterday that Coria Campana had set 
her heart on having those pearls. He 
was quite crazy. He said, ‘If I could 
give her that necklace, Jerry, she’d care 
for me.’ And all because the thing is 
worth twenty thousand pounds!” 

They were at the door of the Nest. 
They went in together, still making be- 
lieve, and kissed each other in the dark 
entrance, 

“Well, it has nothing to do with us, 
boy.” 

Ray squeezed his arm and rubbed her 
cheek against his shoulder. Jerry held 
her very tight. She was the jewel of 
the world, the queen pearl, beyond all 
price—except the price of love. He 


sighed. 

“No—of course not. 
other kiss, sweetsie.” 

It was half past eight when he re- 
turned to the rue Francois Premier. 


Give me an- 
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The house was very quiet. The serv- 
ants were at their dinner. He supposed 
that Mrs. Le Breton had gone out. 

He switched on the light in the 
bureau. Before sitting down to work, 
he went into the library to fetch La- 
rousse and the Paris Bottin. At least 
half the letters contained demands for 
information which the writers could 
have ascertained for themselves. 

The little library was dark, but Jerry 
knew every book in it. He knelt down 
and felt about on the lower shelf for 
the two fat volumes. 

As he did so, the bureau door opened, 
and Mrs. Le Breton came in. She had 
on a plain, dark tailored suit and hat. 
In the-crude light of the green lamp, 
her face looked ghastly. Jerry was so 
struck by her appearance that he re- 
mained transfixed, kneeling before the 
bookshelf. The library was quite dark; 
it was not possible for her to see him. 

There was something curiously fur- 
tive about her manner, considering that 
she was in her own house. She glanced 
sharply back into the passage before she 
closed the door, which she did with in- 
finite precaution. Then she came up to 
the safe, which stood against the wall 
between the two doors. She bent over 
the lock, her face in profile. Jerry re- 
remained motionless. Not to save his 
life could he have moved or spoken. A 
spell seemed to have been laid on him, 
forcing him to wait—and watch. 

The combination was set at 4253. 
Vita knew it well, but she bungled badly 
with the knob. Once she threw up her 
head in uncontrollable irritation. At 
last the massive door swung open. 

For a second it hid her. Then she 
closed it and dropped back against the 
writing table. She had the Rynlandt 
pearls in her hand. If ever tragedy 


was stamped on a human face, it was 
stamped upon hers at that moment. Her 
shoulders shook; tears rolled down her 
cheeks ; her face contorted like a child’s. 
Jerry was looking at despair. 


He did 





not know its cause, but vaguely he con- 
nected it with Reuben Jordan, and all 
his young chivalry was stirred. To 
him Mrs. Le Breton was no longer his 
employer’s wife—she was just a human 
being, unhappy, desperate. What was 
—what could be the meaning of it? 

He longed to help her, but not having 
come forward at first, he could not do 
so now. It would seem as if he had 
been spying on her. Inadvertently he 
had looked upon the agony of a woman 
who thought herself unobserved. Now 
her secret was his. 

While he watched, she thrust the jew- 
els into her sack and left the room. He 
heard the outer door bang. Later, at 
ten, he saw that Mrs. Le Breton, in her 
nervous haste, had not locked the safe. 
He locked it himself before he left the 
house. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The “party” at the Avenue des 
Ternes was to begin at four o’clock. 
Many times during the morning, Max 
Frazier asked himself whether it 
would be possible to go through with 
it. He would have to be in good spir- 
its, to laugh, to joke, to seem to enjoy 
the simple little love feast. 

“T can’t do it!” he thought. 

3ut the afternoon must be passed 
Coria would not receive him 
until six. He had been to her house 
late the night before. She could not 
see him, but the pretty, rusée little 
Spanish maid had said that she would 
take a message to her mistress. He had 
given her the pearls—ignominiously 
bundled into a cardboard box. When 
they were out of his possession, he felt 
less like a criminal. 

The night had been spent in pack- 
ing, writing letters, and looking up the 
Spanish trains. Early in the morning, 
he went to the mairie of his arrondisse- 
ment and made inquiries about a civil 
wedding—though she might prefer to 
be married in Spain. The delay and 


somehow. 























uncertainty drove him to a frenzy of 


exasperation. And now he had to face 
an hour with Ray and Jerry; he had to 
breathe the atmosphere of happiness, 
of peace! 

Feeling on the verge of some crazy 
outburst, he wrapped up his small con- 
tribution to the new home—a set of 
Apostle teaspoons. At a florist’s, he 
bought a bouquet of carnations for Ray. 

It was a particularly fine afternoon. 
A white brightness filled the streets; 
above the gray roofs there were 
glimpses of pale and very pure blue. 
It was the hour at which children came 
back from the Bois with beribboned 
bonnes or trim, blue-clad_ English 
nurses. The streets were full of war- 
bling voices and the warm scent of 
chestnut flowers. 

Ray opened the door. Her usually 
colorless face was flushed. Her hair 
clung in moist rings to her forehead. 
Max looked at her in surprise. He had 
had no idea that she was so pretty. 
She would be a beauty if she were well 
dressed and had some really good 
Oh, not pearls! He shivered. 





The living room was exquisitely 
fresh. A glance at the polished floor 


explained the becoming flush. The 
wood had been thoroughly waxed; it 
shone like glass. 


“T didn’t know it was such hard 
work,” Ray confessed. “This is how 
it’s done: First you rub encaustique all 

h a brush 


over the floor, and then, with 
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She skated 
around the room. 

y!” Max fell in with her mood. 
“Guess what I’ve got for your doll’s 
house?” He laid the parcel on the 
table. “Not to be opened till Jerry 
comes—eh ?” 

He sat down and submitted to the ar- 
rangement of a pillow at his back. 

“This is a ripping little place. I envy 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

He around at the brightly 
cushioned chairs, at the cool gray walls 


Pay ly 
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looked 





hung with colored prints from Dickens, 
at the dainty tea table. The window box 
was full of pansies. The view from 
that top floor included a wide stretch 
of clear blue sky. A perfect nest— 
money could add very little to it. His 
face fell into lines of discontent and 
melancholy. For a second, he dropped 
his mask, 

Ray bent forward impetuously. 

“T wish you were happy, too!” 

“It’s frightfully good of you, Ray, 
but I’m not, you know. However, I 
may be happy soon,” he added enig- 
matically. 

She bit her lip and murmured some- 
thing vague about being glad. Could 
happiness ever come through Coria 
Campana, beautiful, cold, heartless as 
she was? Ray could not believe it. If 
only he could care for some nice girl! 
Somehow the memory of La Bella 
Campana’s face made the idea seem 
very hopeless. She looked at her wrist 
watch. 

“Jerry is late, isn’t he? I must go 
and peep at the cake.” She peeped and 
came back. “It'll be too brown if he 
doesn’t come Her forehead 
puckered. “Jerry is so fond of hot 
rock cake. I thought I’d timed it to 
the minute.” 

Kneeling on the window seat, she 
looked out over the pansies. Five min- 
utes passed—ten, a quarter of an hour. 
Jerry did not come. 


” 
soon. 


Ray was still hopeful. This was 
he—this tall man the straw 
hat No, it wasn’t. Well—that 
boy in navy suiting, just crossing the 
road? It was tiresome of him! 

At half past four, she was really 
worried. Foolish fears sprang up like 
weeds. Something mtfst have hap- 
pened! Jerry might have been knocked 
down by a No, he 
wouldn’t have taken the metro. 

She sat down and made pathetic ef- 
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forts to entertain her guest. 
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home! It was too disappointing! 

She brought out an album of snap- 
shots taken during holidays at Chali- 
fert. Max looked at Mrs, Le Breton, 
cycling, punting, making hay—high- 
spirited, laughing, happy. He replied in 
monosyllables to Ray’s explanations. In 
reality, he was far more anxious than 
she was. Somewhere, perhaps in his 
subconscious mind, an inexpressibly 
hateful thought was taking form. He 
got up. Inaction was unendurable. 

“Do you know, I believe I'll go to 
the Le Bretons’ and fetch Jerry? I 
may meet him on the way.” 

He went to the window for a last 
look. Down below in the crowded ave- 
nue, an unusual sight met his eyes. A 
lady’s maid in neat black, with a white 
apron and cap, was running up the 
street, scanning the numbers as she 


went. She stopped below the window 
and disappeared. Max turned back to 
Ray. 


“Here’s Mrs. Le Breton’s maid. Let 
me see her first.” 

He pushed Ray aside, went into the 
hall, and opened the door. Annie came 
panting up the stairs. 

“Oh, sir—an awful thing’s ’appened! 
The mistress’ pearls have bin stolen!” 
She looked over her shoulder in alarm. 
“That pore Miss Barton,” she whim- 
pered. “I don’t know how we'll hever 
tell her, sir! Mr. Denning’s bin ar- 
rested! The master had the johndarms 
come, and off—to 
prison—to the Santay, they call it.” 

She dropped back in helpless dis- 
tress. Ray had heard. She stood at 
the door, her head flung back. 

“My boy—arrested!” 

Before they could stop her, she was 
down the stairs and out in the avenue, 
hatless and desperate, choked by tears 
—utterly uncomprehending, but fiercely 
angry, like a defending her 
young. 

Max turned blankly to Annie. 


they’ve took ’em 


tigress 
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quivered. The first party in the little 
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“How in Heaven’s name did Mr. 
Denning come to be suspected ?” 

She told him Mr. Denning had come 
back after dinner to finish some work, 
“It was quite out of the usual, sir. He 
never done it before.” He had left the 
house at ten, it appeared, but the pearls 
had not been missed until the next 
afternoon when Mrs. Le Breton was 
dressing for a matinée. Only after mi- 
nute inquiry, and then very reluctantly, 
had Mr. Le Breton accused his secre- 
tary. 

“"E questioned hus something 
awful!” poor Annie explained tearfully, 
“°E ’ad in a tec, and went all hover the 
room, but there wasn’t no footmarks 
on the balcony nor anythin’ hout of 
place, and the safe ’adn’t been tampered 
with. Mr. Denning, ’e admitted ’e’d 
locked it. There wasn’t a’body in the 
bureau but himself till this morning. 
An’ when the tec ’eard that—and that 
the pore young gentleman was wantin’ 
money to marry P 

With painful curiosity, Max asked 
how Mrs. Le Breton was taking the 
loss of her jewels. He heard that she 





had “took to her bed and would see no * 


one.” Annie had to be getting back to 
her. So she had not made the ex- 
planation that would clear Jerry! That 
bound him to silence. 

And then he was left alone with the 
empty cups, the slowly cooling tea, and 
the burned rock cake. It was he who, by 
betraying Ray’s confiderice, had made 
this disaster possible. He sank on his 
knees by the window seat and buried 
his face in the cushions. 

Jerry must be saved. 


“But how?” he whispered. “How?” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


At half past four that afternoon, an 
unusual sight was witnessed in a quiet 
street off the Parc Monceau. A Span- 
ish bullfighter descended from a taxi- 
cab, paid the astounded and grinning 
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cocher a treble fare, and rang the bell 
of Coria Campana’s house. He had ar- 
rived from San Sebastian that morn- 
ing, had obtained Campana’s address at 
the theater at which she had been danc- 
ing, and was now presenting himself at 
what he took to be the fashionable hour 
for calling. Though he had exchanged 
the chaqueta corta for a suit made by 
an English tailor in Madrid, he had not 
discarded the cordobés, or flat hat of 
gray felt. A thin, turned-up plait of 
hair—the coleta—was visible at the 
back of his head. He walked with a 
peculiar, swinging dignity, taking short 
steps and throwing his shoulders well 
back. Altogether, he looked remark- 
ably out of place in the Parc Monceau. 

Coria was not surprised to hear that 
José Vargas had come, but she was 
more pleased than she had been in the 
whole course of five years. He was 
shown into the white salon, not into 
the cedarwood bedroom. These things 
were for estranjeros; they were not 
done in Spain. While he waited, she 
changed her dress and put on a su- 
perb shawl of ivory crépe de Chine 
upon which Chinese legends were 
worked in glowing silks. She dressed 
her hair very close to her head, with 
two oiled chuletas over her ears, and 
took the Rynlandt pearls out of her 
jewel case. They were amazingly beau- 
tiful on the background of scarlet, pea- 
Having ordered li- 
queurs and brandy, she went into the 


cock, and orange. 
ilon. 

At half past five the visitor was still 
there. A good many threads can be 
picked up in an hour by two people 
who are in love with each other. There 
was much activity in the house. Trunks 
were brought up from the cellar. Regla 
was dispatched to the Gare d'Orléans 
to take tickets for the night train. The 
telephone bell rang incessantly. 

“And so you are glad to come home 
—R-rica?” 


José Vargas was sitting comfortably 
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astride a chair, his arms crossed on the 
back, a cigar between his finger tips. 


‘ He rolled his r’s deliciously. The liquid 


African eyes caressed the beautiful 
woman on the black-and-gold lounge. 

Glad! It was as if Campana had 
heard the tango flamenco played after 
a Quaker hymn. 

“And you? You have made a success 

and lots of money?” 
Yo lo creo!” The heavy eyebrows 
mounted expressively. Eight thousand 
pesetas a corrida—and more next 
year. He had arrived! He was the 
torero del porvenir. Down there “‘en 
E’ paiia, t60 Dios” was speaking of José 
Vargas, El Trianero! 

Campana listened, enchanted. He 
was not changed. He was still the 
arrogant, boastful boy to whom eight 
thousand pesetas was a vast fortune. 
Out of his income had to come his ex- 
pensive costumes, three thousand pe- 
setas each, and his perpetual voyages 
from one end of Spain to the other. 

“Well,” she thought, with a reckless- 
ness quite foreign to her nature, “I 
would rather live in a garret in Spain 
than in a palace elsewhere.” 

“And you know, if we want money,” 
she said carelessly, “we can sell these 
pearls.” 

She held up the necklace. The mata- 
dor scrutinized them with close atten- 
tion. 

“They are real?” he inquired skep- 
tically. 

Coria laughed. 

“Digo! They were given to me by a 
Russian prince. He was quite infatu- 
ated. I did not care for him, but I 
took his pearls. We can sell them in 
Madrid.” 

José Vargas looked at her with awe, 
almost as if she were a gorgeously 
dressed Madonna in a dim church. So 
beautiful and so rich! He squared his 
shoulders proudly. Campana meant to 
run away with him that very night. It 
would be in all the Spanish papers— 
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“Flight of beautiful dancer and famous 
espada.” Coria watched him, read his 
thoughts, and—adored him. She meant 
to marry “El Trianero” the next day 
in San Sebastian. They would go 
straight to Alcala, to the little white- 
washed house, with its courtyard full of 
pigs, its sky of lapis lazuli, its full moon 
that rose like a king pearl in a sea of 
onyx. She would dance for him there, 
under the stars, in the manton that was 
embroidered with the fairy tales of 
China. It need never be morning un- 
less they wished. And she would wear 
her pearls. 

She had quite forgotten that incident 
at Reuben Jordan’s—the melancholy 
little procession which she, una buena 
Catélica, had not saluted. 


CHAPTER IX, 


When Max Frazier left the flat in 
the Ternes, he went at once to the rue 
Francois Premier. Before he tried to 
see Jerry at the Prison de la Santé, he 
must convince himself that Mrs. Le 
Breton had not confessed. It was im- 
possible to foresee the immediate conse- 
quences, should she admit that she had 
taken the pearls under threat. He, 
Max, would probably be arrested for 
blackmail. And if she did not confess? 
That was still more inconceivable. His 
head reeled. 

In the pretty chintz living room he 
strode up and down like a caged animal, 
while George Le Breton reiterated his 
bewilderment and his distress. 

“Upon my word, Frazier, it cuts me 
up very badly! As for my wife, she’s 
been made quite ill.” 

“But—Mrs. Le Breton? 
she give any clew?” 

“None whatever! My dear fellow, 
she was not in the house at the time. 
She was at Passy with her cousins,” 

Max sat down, took up a magazine, 
threw it aside, and got up again. Ray 
moved in her chair. Even in her stu- 
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por, the boy’s agitation struck her as 
being extraordinary. Then she ceased 
to think about it. At that very mo- 
ment, her room was being ransacked by 
the commissaire de police; Jerry’s 
chambre meublée and the little flat were 
locked and under surveillance. 

She had seen Jerry for a few minutes 
in a horrible, bare room in the presence 
of a detective. He was not guilty, so he 
told her, but she, who knew him so well, 
knew that he was keeping something 
from her. The detective had listened 
intently to the halting statements. Ray 
fancied that there was a flicker of 
irony in the keen eyes. 

She had come away sick with horror 
and despair. Jerry was innocent—she 
knew it; but if he could make no bet- 
ter defense than that 

Max was watching her. 

“Jerry isn’t guilty!” he broke out 
violently. “He isn’t! I’d stake my soul 
on it! Mr. Le Breton, you won’t allow 
this!” He flung himself into a chair. 

“That’s my own feeling about it, but, 
you know, Frazier, facts are facts. 
Jerry was working here till ten last 
night, and he was the only person, out- 
side my wife and myself, who could 
open the safe. There’s not the slightest 
trace of force having been used—you 
must remember that. The detective 
said no other hypothesis was conceiv- 
able. It’s been a miserable business 
from beginning to end. Those accursed 





pearls!” 

“You couldn’t let the matter drop, 
could you? Drop it now—let the pearls 
go?” 

“Unfortunately not.” Le Breton 
hesitated and looked painfully dis- 
tressed. “You see—I’m forced to ex- 
plain this in defense of my action—the 
pearls are not—not entirely paid for; 
therefore, they are not my wife’s prop- 
erty. She admitted this afternoon that 
she had gone heavily into debt in order 
to secure them. That is what has up- 
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set her so terribly. The matter can’t 
be dropped.” 

He clenched his hands. Before she 
had broken down, Vita had told him 
what he already knew—that she owed 
Reuben Jordan forty thousand pounds. 
Her appearance and manner had fright- 
ened her husband. He did not add to 
her misery by useless reproaches, but 
the situation he faced was frankly ap- 
palling. Unless the jewels were re- 
covered, it meant ruin—probably the 
sacrifice of his career, for no scandal 
must touch a diplomatist. Nothing 
could save them but the proof of Jerry’s 
guilt. 

A tremor crossed his face. How 
many lives would be wrecked by a 
woman’s insane passion for the silvery- 
white beads which, if less rare, would 
be no more prized than the amethyst or 
the moonstone! Money value! He 
was getting down to hard facts. In 
cursing the pearls, he was passing a 
judgment on blind humanity. A clock 
struck six. 

Max, who had been staring out of 
the window, jerked around. 

“Why—it can’t be six, is it?” 

A damp perspiration broke out on his 
forehead. Every pulse in his body 
throbbed. Was Coria, too, to be 
dragged into this inextricable affair? 
Out in the street he walked fast, al- 


most ran. The sense of living in a 
nightmare was intensified. Though he 
did not know it, he was very near a 
complete breakdown. His brain felt 
drugged, but a feverish energy pos- 
sessed his body. At last there was 


something definite to be done, an end 
to be achieved. He was struggling out 
of that hideous inaction, that dull wait- 
ing—for what? 

The next move seemed very clear to 
Max as he struck across the cool green 


gardens of the Parc Monceau. Coria 
must give up the pearls. Then, he sup- 
posed, the case could be dropped. The 


with Reuben Jordan he 


difficulties 








thrust aside. 
complications, 

His head was splitting. After all, it 
had been Vita Le Breton’s fault from 
the start. She must suffer if any one 
did. He had very little pity for her. 

In the Avenue Van Dyck, he began 
to run. Jerry must be saved—and— 
Coria must give up the pearls. 

“Must give them up!” he panted. 

He did not know Coria Campana. 

A valet de chambre opened the door. 

Madame was not at home, 

“Mais—j’ai un rendesvous 
madame !” 

The man looked doubtful, but stood 
aside, and Max went into the lavender- 
and-rose hall. It was littered with 
boxes. One of them was from Pa- 
quin’s. A large trunk was strapped and 
labeled. Evidently Coria was prepar- 
ing to start for Spain that night. Well 
—if he was able to get away! There 
would not be much time to take the 
pearls to the rue Francois Premier and 
make the necessary explanations 
That racking headache! Max felt in- 
capable of framing a connected sen- 
tence, and he would have to explain 

Coria’s voice was audible on the up- 
per landing—then a man’s. They were 
speaking Spanish: 

“Entonces—hasta luego.” 

José Vargas appeared, followed by a 
femme de chambre. Max stared at him. 
A torero—in house! Vargas 
returned the stare with mocking inso- 


The affair bristled with 
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Coria’s 


lence, put on his cordobés, setting it 
very straight on his head, struck a 
match, and lit a cigarette, still looking 
quizzically at the dushed and breathless 
boy. Max knew the type well, and 
hated it. 

While the bullfighter was being let 
out, he went quickly upstairs, 

“Coria-—Coria !” 

There was no one in the salon. He 
flung open the door of her bedroom, 
She was bending over an open trunk, 
folding and packing one of her magnifi- 
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cent dancing dresses. The door of the 
dressing room was open, and both 
rooms were littered with frocks, linge- 
rie, laces—all the paraphernalia of an 
élégante starting on a journey. There 
was a heavy scent of Coria’s particular 
perfume—“E-rtase.” 

She looked over her shoulder as the 
door opened, then turned round in ob- 
vious vexation. 

“Max! But I gave orders 

He shut the door and came into the 
room. 


” 





“I’m sorry you’ve come,” she said 





coolly. “I had written to you 
Here is the letter.” She picked up an 
envelope. “Sit down, since you are 
here.” 


She herself sat down on the lounge, 
her arms stretched over the cushions, 
her fingers twitching at the fringes. 
She was still wearing the Chinese shawl 
and the pearls. The electric lamps were 
lit, but twilight crept through the half- 
drawn curtains and diffused itself like 
purple dust in the room. 

Max sat motionless. 

“You wrote to me?” 

“Yes. I thought it was best. 
not wish to give you pain.” 

He hardly heard what she said and 
did not understand at all. 

“Do you know what has happened ?” 
he asked in a harsh, loud voice. 

“Happened ?” 

He began to tell her, but it was a long 


I did 


story. Coria pursed up her lips and 
frowned petulantly. 
“Oh—what does it matter?’ She 


made a movement of amused impa- 
tience and seemed to push away the 
whole affair with protesting hands. 
“Que complicado! And so the secre- 
tary has been arrested! Eh bien, you 
did not think of that? But, my poor 
Max—you are childish. Some one had 
to steal the pearls. They could not take 


to themselves wings! I have got them 
—that is the important thing.” 
She laughed and tossed her head. 
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“Do you understand what I am say- 
ing?” Max insisted in the same loud 
voice. “Denning is my most intimate 
friend. He is falsely accused. For 
some reason unknown to me, he has not 
been able to clear himself. He will 
certainly be convicted. He may get 
five years. Coria!” 

Coria bent forward and consulted a 
miniature traveling clock. 

“It is very unfortunate, but how does 
it concern me? You and Madame Le 
Breton have made some idiotic mistake 
—wvoila tout! I can only advise you to 
let the matter rest at that, or you may 
draw suspicion upon yourselves.” She 
glanced at the darkening window. “I 
wrote to you to say that I had decided 
to leave for Spain to-night. I’m afraid 
I must ask you to excuse me. It is 
nearly seven now, and the train starts at 
nine.” 

Max shrank back in his chair. 

“You are going to Spain?” 

“Yes.” 

“Alone?” 

“No.” 

Then he began to understand. A red 
flush suffused his face. It died away 
at once, and an ugly pallor succeeded 
it. His eyes burned in their sockets. 

“You are going away with that bull- 
fighter.” 

He repeated the words as if he were 
pronouncing a sentence in a foreign lan- 
guage, carefully, but with no grasp of 
its meaning. He stared at Coria. She 
had never been lovely. Her 
mouth was as red as a full-blown clavel 
—the flower of her country. Her eyes 
seemed to hold all the mystery, all the 
beauty, all the sorrow of life. Her 
face, ivory pale, was a dream vision 
half seen by starlight. The darkness ot 
her hair was like the black of cypress 
trees against the full moon. And she 
had betrayed him! 

Max drank in that still loveliness of 
She watched him, half con- 
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hers. 




















temptuous, half impatient. He was 
looking his last at her—he knew that. 

He shivered as one shivers with 
ague. Suddenly his hands seemed to 
swell, to grow monstrously large; it is 
a strange sensation sometimes felt in 
serious illness, or before an outbreak of 
insanity. 

“Very well,” he said quietly, “you 
shall go. But first you must give me 
the pearls.” 

Her hand went to her throat. 

“Give you the pearls? Ah—no, por 
cicrto! You have stolen them for me, 
que importa! In any case, they are 
mine, and I keep them.” 

He stood up. 

“You will give them to me.” 

She shook her head. She had never 
yet been afraid of a man; this foolish 
inglésito was not going to intimidate 
her. 

“I say that you will!” 

“No!” 

Looking into his eyes, she suddenly 
shrank back and made a lithe movement 
to reach the bell. But he was too quick 
for her. He caught her arms; the nerv- 
ous force of his grip was cruel. She 
twisted in his grasp and began to 
scream. He put a hand over her mouth. 
Ah, those monstrous hands of his! They 
swelled always—grew heavy and piti- 
less. 

“So you’ve thrown me over?” he 
gasped. “You kept me dangling so long 

you thought I might be useful. Now 

‘ve ruined me—you’ve ruined Jerry! 
Chat poor little flat! 
burned and cold—do you hear 
me?” She struggled desperately, but 
he held her down. “What does it mat- 
You never cared for me, did you? 
But I was good enough to steal for 


That rock cake— 


it got 


ter? 





you—to steal “ 
He crushed her down among the 
cushions. The dark head, twisted gro- 


tesquely, was pressed into a pillow of 
ivory velvet. Some one ought to paint 
that, he thought irrelevantly; but it 
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would have to be some one whose hands 
were a normal size, not swollen by 
fever like his! 

“To steal the pearls He drew 
in his breath. “Pearls—pearls— 
pearls!” 

She made a frantic effort to free her- 
self then. He flung himself upon her, 
lifted her from the pillows, caught the 
necklace, and twisted it round her neck, 
tightening it savagely. The pearls were 
strung on silk fiber. It held good. 
With those awful hands, he crushed the 
white gems into her neck. 

Crimson stained the pale cheeks, then 
purple. Her face swelled and coars- 
ened hideously. 


” 





When they took him away, the string 
had broken. A spell seemed to break 
with it, for Max Frazier looked quietly 
at the pearls that dropped on the glow- 
ing pillows and rolled softly to the floor. 

“Jerry always said that pearls were 
tears.” 

He spoke quite calmly. 


Early the following afternoon, Ray 
Barton and Vita Le Breton were sitting 


alone in the chintz living room. The 
storm had come—and gone. Now the 


wreckage had, so far as was possible, 
to be pieced together. 

Mrs. Le Breton was dressed for trav- 
eling. Ray knelt beside her. Some- 
times she stroked the hand in the doe- 
skin gauntlet, or urged her to finish her 
tea and toast. 

The Le Bretons were going to the 
cottage at Chalifert. They had their 
shattered lives to rebuild. Ray thought 
they would succeed; they were still 
young—they cared for each other. 
With an effort, she shook off that 
nightmare of horror. She and Jerry 


at least had come unscathed out of the 

disaster. 

a few weeks. 
But she sighed. 


They were to be married in 


The catastrophe was 
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far-reaching. Jerry, of course, was 
free. Max had been sane enough to 
made a cleverly patched confession. By 
falsely accusing Mrs. Le Breton, he 
had frightened her into giving him the 
pearls. He had been able to see George 
Le Breton alone, and_ had tried to in- 
sist upon Vita’s innocence, but Le 
Breton stopped him. 

“She told me,” he said, “last night— 
before we heard of your arrest.” 

He said it proudly. That halting 
confession had made it so much easier, 
not to forgive—that went without ques- 
tion—but to blot out, to rebuild upon 
fresh foundations. 

One salve for his outraged British 
pride Le Breton had permitted himself 
——now that he was out of the diplo- 
matic service. He had personally taken 
the pearls back to Jordan’s. The junior 
partner had tumbled over himself to 
receive them. 

“You tempted my wife with an un- 


“businesslike offer of credit. Is that not 


true?” demanded Le Breton coldly. 
Reuben Jordan parted his lips to de- 
fend himself, but caught the blue flame 
in the Englishman’s eyes and said: 
“Tt was unbusinesslike.” 
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“Your idea was to push yourself in 
society ?” 

“Precisely. A pardonable weakness.” 

“The resulting gossip 

“T had not heard any. Lies may have 
been told because I was seen at your 
house after concluding so important a 
sale. The fault is mine.” 

Le Breton produced a riding crop 
and slashed him across the face. The 
Jew did not fight back. Thereby he 
escaped a second blow. When he was 
alone, he nursed the ugly welt that 
would keep him in retirement for at 
least a month. 

“It might have been worse,” he 
sobbed, ‘‘but, ’crébleu, what fools these 
Englishmen are! It is possible for him 
now to believe that his wife paid only 
in cash for the pearls!” 

Max Frazier, in the meantime, was 
in the prison hospital, awaiting his trial 
for attempted murder. There would be 
the extenuating plea of a temporarily 
unbalanced mind. 

Coria Campana lay at the Hotel Dieu. 
Her beautiful face was swollen and dis- 
colored. She would get well, but there 
were still black bruise marks on her 
throat. 








THE STORM 


HE sea rose and the crests swept by 
Like clouds of white, close-flying birds, 
And the wind drove from sky to sky 
The waves’ illimitable herds ; 


And, though a thousand miles from land, 
We heard innumerable feet, 

A motion and commingled sound 
Like routed armies in retreat. 

Harry Kemp. 
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leave her husband. At last it 
was possible. Seated at her 
desk in the center of her commodi- 
ous upper sitting room, surrounded 
by wedding presents belonging to her 
youngest daughter—some of them al- 
ready repacked after the display and 
ready for shipment to the new home of 
the bride—clad still in the garments she 
had worn at the wedding that after- 
noon, the fact of her own imminent 
departure was for the first time allowed 
to swell up in her breast in just pro- 
portion to its terrific significance. 
There was a large mirror over the 
low fireplace at her left. She turned and 
looked at herself long and earnestly; 
more earnestly, perhaps, than for many 
years. The reflection showed a model 
of matronly dignity. The gray hair, 
smooth and elegant in its wedding coif- 
fure, was well, yet not over, dressed; 
the gown of violet chiffon was a festive 


A LICE EBERLY was going to 


garment by association rather than by 
{ lamation: and no bride could have 
ed for a mother more perfectly 


reassuring as to the dignity, the secur- 
What little jewelry 
she wore was good and unobtrusive, 
and her unpowdered face was still 
smooth and young, showing the results 
of a habit of immaculate cleanliness. 


ity, of married life. 


Her ample figure was firm and erect, 
and her poise that of long restraint in 
behalf of a much-desired end, now at 
length to be accomplished. 
She was going to leave her husband. 
Downstairs, he could be heard mov- 
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ing about—no doubt mixing another 
round of cocktails for his brother and 
Mr. and Mrs. Slatterlee, who had _lin- 
gered unwarrantably. Mrs. Slatterlee 
made Alice uncomfortable, in that 
vague, yet poignantly understood, way 
in which so many women had made 
her uncomfortable since the first year 
of her marriage, twenty-eight years ago 
this very night. Not that George ever 
actually did anything outré in her pres- 
ence, but there were always inadver- 
tent stolen glances which, if overseen, 
cut one to the quick. Really, they might 
have left with the others. Several peo- 
ple at the wedding reception, among 
them this very woman, had commented 
sentimentally on the fact of Catherine’s 
being married upon her parents’ anni- 
versary. Well, as soon as they were 
gone, she would tell George. 

She could picture his amazement, his 
incredulity, the annoyance and very 
possibly the relief upon his eternally 
boyish, smooth-shaven face. Yet not 
Alice had kept a thoroughly 
comfortable home, to which his return 
was never ushered by reproaches. Not 
since the first year. For there had al- 
ways been the children to consider after 
that. And she had considered them 
with a self-restraint which, when it had 
abandoned hope of a change, had 
amounted to absolute self-immolation. 
The home atmosphere had been kept as 
clear for the spiritual breathings of her 
three young ones as it had been hu- 
manly possible to make it. [Father had 
been guarded, protected, from the too- 


relief. 


Ainslee’s 


keen and critical eyes of his children, a 
haze of aloof respect woven most care- 
fully between his deeds and his presence 
among them, which was fortunately 
rather rare. 

At the very first, Alice would have 
left him without hesitation—after the 
incident of that blond, too youthful 
parlor maid. And then she bad found 
that she could not go. Helen was com- 
ing. How she had counted on Helen, 
and the miracle the baby hands were to 
work—and failed to! 

Then somehow had followed years of 
wavering. Catherine had come, and 
then the beloved Theodore, and she had 
been in a trap. Even the music had 
had to go. The practice necessary to 
any real achievement had been impos- 
sible with the babies and the house— 
even with two nurses and a most com- 
petent staff of domestics. 

She looked at the piano—a beautiful, 
sleek monster gleaming in a far cor- 
ner, George’s gift when Theodore had 
been born. Irony! Well, at the cottage 
in Rosemere, she would play on it at 
last to her heart’s content, if to no world 
fame, and the atmosphere in which her 
music was made would no longer be 
poisoned with restraint! Oh, yes, she 
would take the piano with her—she had 
earned that much! And the infinitesi- 
mal private income which would pro- 


vide a charwoman and the tax yn 


her dead mother’s little house l 

permit physical luxuries such as grand 
pianos, though it was to buy her the 
infinitely more dear treasure of free- 


dom. For of course she would not take 
his money, now that she was going. 
Before, money matters had been upon 
another basis. Three children, born to 
a certain birthright of education and 
position, had had to be provided for. 
But that was over. Alice, looking at the 
miscellaneous gifts about her, thought 


of Helen’s wedding two years ago. 
That had been the first step toward 
freedom. 





Helen was so cold, so passionless, 
she would never forgive her mother for 
leaving her father. One did not do 
these things. Helen was stoically ex- 
pecting her second child, mechanically 
grinding out the marriage she had will- 
fully made, and her husband was as 
stoically grinding out the routine of his 
most successful business career. Their 
house was as antiseptic as a hospital, 
and their mutual and undoubted affec- 
tion seemed as curiously cold. No, 
Helen would not forgive, although, in 
all probability, she would consider it 
her duty to visit her maternal parent, 
say, four times a year—and doubtless 
inflict the same discharge of duty upon 
her unwilling, but helpless, father! 

How curiously alike the two girls’ 
weddings had been! The same church, 
the same minister—the bridesmaids, 
even, had in two instances been iden- 
tical, and the decorations hadn’t varied 
a pennyworth. The first occasion had 
been the perfection of convention; the 
second a repetition. Mrs. Eberly might 
as well have called up the caterer’s and 
said, “Kindly send another,” and the 
thing would have happened. But no; 
she had labored over the details as a 
true woman should. She had shirked 
nothing, rescuing situations with dress- 


makers, solving problems of guests, of 





notes, of packing—what not. And all 
with a perfectly smooth exterior, even 
a he if oO it the 1 edge of the 
most tremend ism she had yet un 
dertaken to cross, her hair marcelled, 
her well cared for, but now, alas, rather 


stiff, hands quiet in her lap, the very 
model of an American mother, the 
quintessence of the native aristocracy 
which has its being in three generations 
of leisured education. 

But what would Catherine say? 
Catherine would probably weep. No 
daughter—particularly no newly mar- 
ried daughter—would completely con- 
done such a step. And yet Catherine 
was a little more human. She had al- 

















ways seen her father as he was. Once, 
just lately, she had even approached 
her mother with a very tentative offer 
of sympathy. Alice had chosen to ig- 
nore it at the time, for policy’s sake, 
but now she recalled the fact with a 
little throb of relief. Still, it was not 
wise to count on it too much, now that 
Catherine was herself a wife. And 
fortunately the separation would be an 
accomplished fact before she returned 
from her honeymoon. 

Alice thought of her trunks upstairs, 
already packed, of the little house at 
Rosemere, secretly opened and wait- 
ing. To-night she would tell him, and 
to-morrow be gone. It must be now or 
never. She had waited until her girls 
were settled—until her action could in- 
jure no one, either socially or financially 
—but if she were to remain even a sin- 
gle day beyond the point of her resolu- 
tion, she might weaken. And even 
though the girls should find it in their 
hearts—or, rather, in their youthful 
arrogance and lack of understanding— 
to be cruel, there was always Ted. 

Ted was a male. He must, indeed 
she was sure he did, understand about 
his father. Men knew these things of 
one another, and even though they kept 
a mutually protective silence, there was 
a class of women whom their code 
protected from known among 
them as black sheep. Ted would side 
with his mother; there was no doubt 
that. 

\t the thought of her youngest child, 
Alice Eberly arose and walked with her 
calm, deliberate gait to where his photo- 
graph—taken in his lieutenant’s uni- 
form immediately after his commission 
—stood upon the mantel. She looked 


those 


at the handsome, gay young face and 
involuntarily smiled, catching a glimpse 
of herself in the mirror and smiling 
Undoubtedly they were very 
much alike, the soldier son and his 
mother, who, he was wont to say, was a 
soldier, too, in her fashion. 


again. 


The one 
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blot upon Catherine’s wedding had been 
his absence. At the last moment, he 
had wired that he could not get away. 
The ‘thought was disturbing, for in all 
probability that meant France before 
long. 

Yet Alice was one of those women 
who had given her best-beloved—in- 
deed, her only beloved—to fight for the 
great world cause, with a Spartan 
simplicity and an utter lack of any 
thought save that he should go. It had 
no more occurred to her that her son 
might not go to war than that she might 
omit any of the ordinary decencies of 
life. He was to fight for democracy. 
White men did. But beyond her mat- 
ter-of-fact acceptance of his going was 
the passionate conviction that fighting 
for democracy was fighting for liberty, 
and that liberty was something which 
people did not have. She had been a 
sort of a slave, herself. Her son was 
to go and fight oppression. In a vague 
way, she felt that he was hitting at more 
than the German autocracy. He was 
striking at human traps set by false 
standards of living the wide world 
over. 

She left his portrait and went to the 
closed door, listening. Those people 
were still there. She could hear the 
clink of glass and Mrs. Slatterlee’s thin, 
high laughter. Would they never go? 
Was she never to get opportunity to 
break the chain of 
lurking insult, once and for all time, and 
escape? If only they would go! Again 
she longed for her son’s presence. 

Her last visit to camp had left her 
just a trifle uneasy. Conditions there 
troubled her. The boarding houses of 
the neighborhood were very full of peo- 
ple—and some of them were not the 
right sort. It had been a shock to dis- 
cover Georgette Langley there—young, 
handsome, much made-up Georgette, 
gay and assured of manner, wholly 
without a proper attitude toward the 
older generation, reckless in the security 





endless vicarious, 












of her mother’s social leadership and 
millions, shameless under the scandal 
of her recent divorce, and obviously in- 
terested in Theodore. Naturally he had 
been attracted, or had seemed to be. 
The girl was too experienced to fail 
utterly, and a small grain of comfort 
lay in the fact that her interest must be 
sincere, inasmuch as she knew Ted to 
be penniless except for his pay. A 
definite quarrel with his father, owing 
to his joining the army, had resulted 
in his father’s refusing his allowance, 
and the future lay doubtful in this re- 
spect. 

Alice had asked her son, in as frank 
a manner as possible to her, just what 
his interest in Georgette was, and he 
had disavowed any serious intent. The 
disclaimer had been complete and em- 
phatic. Yet he had run over to Mrs. 
Mulligan’s—the humble abode that 
Georgette’s patriotic devotion to the 
army led her to endure—more often 
than was necessary. And he had been 
at camp alone for a month now, while 
Alice had returned home to prepare for 
the wedding. 

Still the laughter downstairs. Alice 
glanced at the clock. It was nearly 
eight. Outrageous! Then she turned 
to her desk once more and finished her 
report as chairwoman of her local Red 
Cross Overseas Canteen Committee. 
She had served on it all winter, most 


conscientiously examining female ap- 


plicants for overseas work, and she 
must now leave their papers in perfect 
order. As she completed the trifle 


remaining to be done on them, she 
sighed, remembering the last applicant, 
whom she had refused—a very pretty 
young woman, far too showily dressed 
and self-assured, who, when rejected, 
had dared retaliate upon the commit- 
tee. 

“Those boys over there want to be 
flirted with. They don’t-want to be 


prayed over!” this terrible young per- 
son had said. 


“I’m a perfectly decent 


‘Ainiles’s 





girl, in good health. I can typewrite, 
I can cook, and you betchur I can 
dance! And I can put pep into peo- 
ple. I’m just what you need. But be- 
cause I don’t wear specs, I get thrown 
out! I bet the boys wouldn’t throw me 
out !” 

Quite a shocking young thing. There 
had been nothing wrong with her— 
nothing actually wrong, so far as the 
committee knew—but what with her ex- 
treme youth and her blatant vulgarity, 
she had not, of course, been a desirable 
applicant. If only the Georgette Lang- 
leys could be as easily dismissed! 

Downstairs, voices had come into the 
hall. Perhaps the Slatterlees were go- 
ing at last. There was a discreet tap 
at the door. Alice Eberly turned 
calmly from the Red Cross papers and 
uttered a quiet “Come in.” At the 
door was Maggie, the second maid, very 
demure and neat, a letter in her hand. 

“A special, ma’am,” she said. 

Alice took the letter from the little 
silver tray. It was from Ted. Her 
heart nearly stopped at sight of the 
blue stamp, but her voice ‘was still 
quiet. 

“When the guests have gone,” she 
said, ‘ask Mr. Eberly to come here, 
please, Maggie.” 

Not until the maid had vanished, 
closing the door silently, did Alice 
break the seal. Then, with hands that 
fluttered slightly despite herself, she 
held it under the light. 


“Dearest Mater,” she read. “By 
the time you get this, I will be on my 
way over there.” 

Alice closed her eyes for a second. 
So he was gone—gone! But—God help 
us all!—to fight for democracy! She 
looked again, and now her hand shook 
so that she had to lay the letter down, 
its import forcing a way slowly and 
painfully into her unwilling conscious- 
ness. 

“T know I should have wired to you, 
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because I had short leave, of course— 
and that you will at once think I ought 
to have come on to the wedding. But, 
dear old mater, please try to under- 
stand. I couldn’t come and I couldn’t 
wire, because I was getting married 
myself and had only these few short 
hours with her.” 

A blind hatred of Georgette swept 
Alice for a moment, and then in her 
heart the twenty-eight-year-old habit 
of facing hurtful facts unflinchingly and 
coping with them enabled her to read 
on. 

“When you know her, you will love 
her,” he wrote. Oh, blind, bromidic 
male! “And if I had realized that we 
were going to do this, I would have 
let you know. That goes without say- 
ing. But somehow, until the orders 
actually came, I didn’t realize how much 
I had come to love her, nor had she 
realized how we felt. And then there 
was only one thing to do. So we were 
married last night. And, oh, mother, 
please love her and take care of her 
until | get home! 

“Of course I know you will think 
Ruby is not of our class, but, mother, 
you mustn’t think of such things now. 
We’re making the world safe for de- 
mocracy, and that means democracy 
at home as well as in Europe. And 
while I know you don’t believe in 
woman suffrage, still, mother, democ- 
racy doesn’t belong to men alone. And 
there is no finer, cleaner, sweeter girl 
in our set than Ruby Mulligan—only, of 
course, she’s Mrs. Ted Eberly now 
and very few as smart and brave and 
capable. 

“Of course she hasn’t a penny and 
will have to come and live with you and 
dad. But I know you won’t mind, with 
the big house, and now that Catherine 
has gone, you will need a daughter. I 
don’t even mind asking this of dad; he 
will see how splendid she is. And you, 
I know, I can count on. Please go to 
her right away, mother, and bring her 
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home. The house is the same that 
Georgette Langley lives at. Her mother 
keeps it, but I want her to be with you. 

“Be of good heart, mother mine, and 
when I have helped pound a little 
democracy into Fritz, I’ll be home and 
you'll find that you haven’t lost a son, 
but gained a daughter. 

“Lovingly, 
“TED.” 


For a few long moments, sheer in- 
credulity was the only thing Alice really 
felt. There lay the letter, black-and- 
white evidence of the impossible, the su- 
preme calamity, the familiar boyish 
handwriting speaking as plainly as his 
eager voice might have done. And yet 
it had all the incredibility of an earth- 
quake. Then, before her mind could 
fully grasp the import of the message, 
much less grapple with it, the door 
opened, and her husband came in. 

“Maggie said you wanted to say 
something to me?” he inquired, with- 
out advancing. 

Say something to him! Alice caught 
her breath at his words, the memory 
of what that something had been rush- 
ing back over the top of the newer 
crisis. Yes, she had wanted to say 
something to him—to wit, that she was 
going to leave him; that she was 
through with the routine of sacrifice, of 
bending under subtle insults, of ignor- 
ing obvious ones; that never again 
would she sit, as she sat now, immov- 
able, as he, swaying slightly, stood be- 
fore her with a half-veiled sneer on his 
face, drunken with his delight in tor- 
turing her, his eyes aglint with unholy 
memories that he enjoyed allowing her 
to guess at, his unnaturally youthful 
face flushed with the alcohol he was 
so proud of “carrying well,” triumphant 
in the fact that his money bought the 
standard of living that her tradition 
and long habit required. 

And now, instead of what she had 
intended “Of course she hasn’t 











a penny—— I know you won't mind, 
with the big house——” What should 
she say? Alice looked at her husband, 
wondering if her silence seemed uncon- 
scionably long. But what to answer! 
She felt like shrieking aloud that she 
would endure no more. But before 
impulse came habit, and the uses of 
postponement, long practiced in a life 
that had been made up mostly of 
maneuvers, rescued her. 

“It was about Catherine’s wedding 
presents,” she said slowly. 

Somehow she could not tell him about 
Ted—not even that the boy had sailed. 
Very terribly, the son was hers, and 
hers alone, at that second. A fierce in- 
stinct to own him utterly until acknowl- 
edgment forced her to let him go pos- 
sessed her. She would tell George 
nothing, nothing, until she had reached 
some decision based upon quiet thought. 
She could not, would not, share her 
supreme suffering with this half- 
drunken stranger who came to her from 
the atmosphere of that woman who had 
lingered so familiarly, so inexcusably! 

“Well? What about them?’ he 
asked impatiently. 

“Will it be possible to have a truck 
from the firm take them over to the 
apartment, or shall I engage a van?” 
she asked. 

“T’ll have them called for,” he said. 
“That new mahogany should be handled 
carefully. Anything else?” 

“That is all,” said Alice, rising. “T’ll 
instruct the servants to expect a man 
from the office.” 

“Better see to it yourself,” he said. 
“Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Alice. 

And he was gone. Not a word about 
the wedding, about the little bride 
daughter! Well 





In the privacy of her spacious bed- 
room, Alice Eberly, taking down her 
heavy gray hair, reread the letter more 
than once. And then, lying very quietly 





in the dark, she thought through the 

night. 
In a way, it would have been better, 

much better, if he had married Geor- 


gette. She had money, at least, and, 
despite all her wildness, those indefin- 
able qualities that go to make up what 
is mysteriously labeled “a lady.” She 
knew vitally important things, such as 
how to eat and be introduced, and she 
recognized arias from operas. And if 
her conversation was flavored with 
strange unintelligibilities, she knew 
them to be incorrect. Suddenly Geor- 
gette seemed a desirable. She would 
not have interfered with anything. 
Georgette was herself divorced. Alice 
shuddered at her own _ iniquitous 
thought. But even at her worst, Geor- 
gette could not possibly have been as 
bad for Ted as this other person. 

Ruby Mulligan! Mulligan! A lodg- 
ing-house keeper’s daughter, with a 
pretty, vulgar face, no doubt—strong 
perfume—impossible clothing! Yet 
Ted was such a dear boy. His taste 
had always been good. There was lit- 
tle of his father in him—none of that 
crudity where women were concerned. 
At least so she had firmly believed until 
now. The doubt was unbearable. No, 
no! There was only one explanation— 
the girl was some one whom Ted had 
done the right thing by after what, to 
his innocency, had appeared a wrong. 
It was very terrible—the most terrible 
explanation—but it must, and so could, 
be faced. But how? 

When dawn came, Alice was still 
awake, taut with the false energy that 
comes of such a night, and as she took 
her coffee, she considered her luggage, 
which lay, all packed, about the room. 
Then for a wild moment she let her 
thoughts dwell upon the little house at 
Rosemere and the tiny income. Could 
two manage on it? At once the idea 
was dismissed. One alone, with the 
strictest economy, but two—no! 

Then the thought of her son, at this 




















very hour in the danger zone, on his 
way to yet greater hazards, his faith 
pinned to her unquestioningly, over- 
came every other consideration. All at 
once, she perceived that what she did 
for this girl would be done for him, 
even as all her bodily care for him since 
he had come to her. It was not for the 
girl, it was for Ted, that her sacrifice 
would be made. And Ted was a sol- 
dier, making far greater sacrifices in a 
greater cause. There was only one 
thing to do. There had never, from 
the moment of receiving his letter, been 
anything else to do. Her maid came 
in for the tray. 

“Maggie,” said Mrs. Eberly, “I want 
my blue serge suit and a small hat. T’ll 
take the overnight bag only. And I 
want you to prepare Miss Catherine’s 
room, for I’m bringing a—a lady home 
with me to-morrow night.” 

The railroad journey was a night- 
mare, involving as it did inescapable 
hours of thought in the midst of a dubi- 
ous crowd, for no Pullman cars ran this 
route nowadays, and the atmosphere 
was close with human odors. - Yet Alice 
steeled herself against their involun- 
tary intrusions as best she might, and 
endeavored to consider how she would 
approach her daughter-in-law. She 
tried to visualize her. Ruby! What a 
name! Golden puffs, pink cheeks, 
plumpness, in all probability, that would 
too soon turn to fat, pretty hands, a 
full bosom, terrible clothing—and what 
sort of manners? Still, it must be met 
and so it could—somehow. 

The train at length drew in to the 
overwrought little town which had been 
all thrown out of gear by its sudden de- 
velopment into a point of international 
importance and, its older dwellings 
fairly bursting with the strains of hous- 
ing the flood of additional population, 
was tossing up a thousand and one 
flimsy ‘new structures which seemed 
only to add to the confusion and 
crudity. 





Mrs. Eberly had herself driven 
straight to the dingy little cottage which 
had housed her on her previous visits 
and found that there was, by a miracle, 
room for her. This was a blessing. 
She felt that she must have a few mo- 
ments of utter solitude before attacking 
the situation: Yet once she had washed, 
and rearranged her hair in front of the 
cheap yellow-oak bureau in the little 
room allotted her, she felt that further 
postponement was useless. And so, es- 
caping the mingled congratulations and 
commiserations of her landlady, she set 
out to walk the short block that lay be- 
tween her and her portentous visit. 

It was verging on late afternoon, and 
the sunlight lay soft and clear upon the 
ugly, flat little town, coloring its bleak- 
ness with the eternal beauty of funda- 
mental things, as if nature were deter- 
mined to make man’s work beautiful 
despite himself. And the bright, warm 
haze entered into Alice, too, so that she 
felt strangely calm, elated almost, as 
she turned in at the sagging gate and 
mounted the unpainted steps of the little 
house she sought. She hoped that she 
would not encounter Georgette—that 
gorgeous butterfly in this temporary, 
shabby cocoon. Things would be 
easier so. She rang the bell and waited 
on the porch, noting the little unforgiv- 
able things—the cheap, imitation-lace 
curtains, the mock-majolica jardiniére 
with paper flowers in the window. 
After a long interval, a shuffling foot- 
step sounded inside, and a young slat- 
tern, broom in hand, a towel about her 
head, opened the door. 

“Mrs. Lieutenant Eberly?” said the 
girl, with evident surprise at Alice’s in- 
quiry. “Why, she won't be home for 
two hours yet. She’s still down to 
the hut.” 

“The hut,” repeated Alice, disturbed 
in a vague way by this impasse. ‘What 
hut ?” 

“The Red Cross,” said the slattern, 
pointing with the broom. “Two blocks 
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to yer right and one over. Or will 
yer wait?” 
“Tl go over,” said Alice. “Thank 


” 
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you 

And she turned away, walking as 
directed, striving to rearrange her 
thought and adjust it to the new situ- 
ation. Of course, as she had not tele- 
graphed, it was unreasonable to expect 
the girl to be at home. Indeed, it had 
been rather Alice’s intention to come 
upon her son’s wife unaware, and this 
was as it should be. The direction was, 
at any rate, an encouraging one, and 
rather shook her preconceived notion 
of the girl she was about to take into 
her home at such sacrifice. The Red 
Cross! At last, there it was, its glow- 
ing flag floating above a gayly painted 
expanse of building. 

From the shoddy door below came 
the sound of music and laughter. A 
strange canteen to be bearing this in- 
signia, she thought, puzzled. As she 
entered, this sense of unfamiliarity in- 
creased. It was most certainly unlike 
any Red Cross canteen that all her wide 
experience had previously shown her. 
To begin with, it was somehow con- 
trived to look more like an Atlantic 
City or Coney Island dance hall than a 
spot for the wholesome amusement of 
our young men about to become second 
Crusaders. It was undeniably and 
wildly gay, with walls like that of a 
tastefully conceived Italian restaurant, 
hung with paper flowers and artificially 
lighted, which gave it an air of reck- 
less amusement uncommon in such 
spots. In a far corner, upon a gaudy 
platform, sat—and most vociferously 
played—what Alice knew to be a bona- 
fide jazz band and from the roof 
swayed many colored lanterns, vibrat- 
ing to the sound. On the wide floor 


space, men in uniform were whirling in 
the company of adequate partners. It 
might have been any famous amuse- 
ment place. 

Alice 


It was bewildering. 
stopped at the refreshment 
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counter, eyeing the food with wonder. 
The sandwiches were incredible—enor- 
mous, rich, substantial—but there was 
nothing dainty about them. There were 
huge, sugary crullers and other delec- 
tables, all without the least feminine 
touch evident about them. Behind the 
counter was a stout woman in ordi- 
nary clothing. Indeed, none of the 
women wore the usual regalia of becom- 
ing white coif, and their only insignia 
was an unobtrusive membership but- 
ton. They might have been ordinary 
women guests at an ordinary café, with 
the inapproachability left out of their 
make-up. Yet they seemed perfectly 
decent women, at that. 

But unusual as the place itself was, 
the atmosphere emanating from it was 
what caught one. Here was no conde- 
scension, no patronage, no timidity-in- 
spiring air of refinement. These men 
were not driven in by loneliness, seek- 
ing a friendly word or two in an at- 
mosphere that, in civil life, they would 
have shunned. They were here be- 
cause somehow they wanted to be, be- 
cause everybody was being natural, and 
the women were enjoying themselves, 
not condescending. They were having 
a party! But none of these women 
were exactly ladies. It was very 
strange. Alice looked at the fat woman 
behind the counter hesitantly. Instantly 
she was awarded a smile. 

“Looking for some particular party ?” 
the woman asked amiably. 

“For—for Mrs. Eberly,” said Alice, 
the word sounding strange to her. 

“She'll be back presently,” said the 
woman. “Dancing just now. Friend 
of hers?” 

“T haven’t met her,” said Alice stiffly. 
Dancing! And Ted on the ocean! 

“Well, she’s a wonder!” the fat 
woman said. “Runs this place some- 
thing grand!” 

“I beg your pardon?” stammered 
Alice. “Did I understand you to say 
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that she runs this canteen? 
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“Run it? Why, she invented it!” ex- 
claimed the woman. “And it’s on a 
business basis, too. Been crowded since 
the first week, and that’s over a year 
ago!” 

“But I thought she was very young,” 
said Alice feebly. 

“Twenty-four,” said the fat woman, 
varming to her theme, her eyes moist 
with enthusiasm, “But she’d been head 
of the filing department up to the steel 
works for three years, and that’s good 
training. She’s smart, Ruby is. And 
when we went into the war, she left her 
job and organized our branch of the 
Red Cross. She was the first in the 
county, and she’s a live wire. So when 
the camp come here, we was ready for 
them, although we commenced in the 
town hall. But that’s only used for the 
surgical dressings now. 

“She’s got twenty-eight women work- 
ing there every day, and sixteen here. 
She keeps both ends going, and how 
she manages to, Heaven alone knows. 
But though everybody is crazy over 
her, she isn’t a bit set up over it—just 
goes along jollying the fellers, introduc- 
ing the girls, seeing they have a good 
time, and being everything from busi- 
ness manager to dancing company. She 
got married a day or two ago, and the 
boys sure gave her some celebration! 





But she never quit her job—not ‘her! 
\nd he’s gone, and she keeps right on 
smiling and working, though I know her 
is broke For it was a love 
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match; any one could see that!” 

The fat lady paused for breath and 
wiped her moist face with a lace- 
trimmed handkerchief. Then she con- 
tinued. 

“She sure runs the place rather dif- 
ferent from the usual,” said she. “But 
he delivers the goods, and so she gets 
away with it. What we'll ever do with- 
out her, I dunno, I’m sure. Here she 
comes now!” 

The music had temporarily stopped, 
and from the mass of dancers a girl 
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and a soldier became detached. She 
was a slip of a thing, with bright red 
hair crowning her thin face like a glory, 
and she laughed up at him in a whole- 
some, friendly fashion as she parted 
from him and came over in response 
to the fat woman’s summons. Hard 
work had told on her, but not broken 
her, for she was slender and wiry by 
nature, with long, quick hands and fine 
ankles. She was not pretty, but her 
freckled face glowed with the burning 
spirit within her, and she moved with 
the assurance of one to whom respon- 
sibility is a welcome habit. As soon as 
she caught sight of Alice, her careless- 
ness vanished, and a quiet light came 
into her eyes. Without hesitation or 
doubt, she came forward. Oh, but they 
were alike, mother and son! 

“Oh, Mrs. Eberly!” she said. “Sure, 
if you’d let me know! To think of 
your coming to me!” 

“My dear,” said Alice involuntarily, 
“T came on impulse. Can you leave 
now ?” 

It was as if the girl at a blow had 
shattered the impenetrable barrier that 
had existed in Alice’s mind. To such 
simplicity, there could be but one re- 
sponse. Ruby gave a few quick instruc- 
tions to the fat woman and then turned 
to her mother-in-law. 

“We'll walk home now, if you want,” 


said she. 


On the way back to the ugly cot- 
tage, Alice, listening to small talk about 
the canteen work—all so clear, so ring- 
ing with sincerity, so vibrant with en- 


thusiasm of the best sort—looked and 
marveled at every movement. That 
the girl was of the people, utterly and 
completely, there could be no shadow 
of a doubt. That she was an excep- 
tionally fine woman was equally true. 
It was a situation without precedent— 
and suddenly Alice realized that the 
war had done it! What was it Ted had 
written? “Democracy does not belong 
to men alone.” Suddenly her own life 
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seemed very futile to Alice Eberly. Al- 
ways she had fought and sacrificed, and 
both her experience and her accom- 
plishment were an amateur’s beside this 
red-headed child’s. Why, she had not 
even understood the basic significance 
of her own Red Cross canteen! 

When they were seated in the little 
parlor of the cottage, Ruby explained. 

“He said I must wait for you, and do 
what you would think right,” said she. 
“We did it very sudden, of course, but 
that couldn’t be helped. Love is like 
that, ain’t it? I’ve always thought: 
‘Never get married if you can help 
it, for when you just can’t help it— 
why, he’s the man and no mistake!’ 
And that’s the way it was. We meant 
no disrespect to you, Mrs. Eberly.” 
“T confess I was shocked,” said Alice. 
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“But now things seem different. Will 
you come home with me, Ruby ?” " 

There was a long silence, during 
which the girl seemed to study the red 
and pink roses in the carpet. When she 
looked up, her eyes were humid with 
tears. 

“T can’t!” she said. “I can’t give up 
my work! This very morning, they 
asked me, and I said ‘yes’ to them. I’m 
going to Russia—the very first unit— 
and—and—help keep the boys gay!” 

It was Alice’s turn to be silent now. 
In a flash, she saw her packed trunks 
at home, the house at Rosemere, wait- 
ing, the gleaming grand piano, the tiny 
income. Then she thought of them no 
more. 

“Daughter,” said Alice Eberly, “can 
I arrange to go with you?” 


COUTERATSELES 
VILLANELLE OF THE LIVING PAN 


AN is not dead, but sleeping in the brake, 
Hard by the blue of some A®gean shore. 
Ah, flute to him, belovéd, he will wake! 


Vine leaves have drifted o’er him, flake by flake, 
And with dry laurel he is covered o’er. 
Pan is not dead, but sleeping in the brake. 


The music that his own cicadas make 
Comes to him faintly, like forgotten lore. 
Ah, flute to him, belovéd, he will wake! 


Let not the enemies of Beauty take 
Unction of soul that he can rise no more. 
Pan is not dead, but sleeping in the brake, 


Dreaming of one that for the goat god’s sake 
Shall pipe old tunes and worship as of yore. 
Ah, flute to him, belovéd, he will wake! 


So once again the Attic coast shall shake 
With a cry greater than it heard before: 
“Pan is not dead, but sleeping in the brake!” 
Ah, flute to him, belovéd, he will wake! 
WALTER ADOLPHE ROBERTS. 



































UDITH’S garret had a wide win- 
dow sill, and she sat in it behind 
her tea table, wondéring about her 

guest. He had just said that her place 
had an air of real work, and to this she 
agreed. 

“A nice time I’d have, shamming! 
I'll be lighting the candles,” she added, 
“for if I wait till later, you might think 
them a signal to go.” 

“Though he jolly well knows better,” 
was her inward reflection, because no 
woman will shoo away an unsolved 
riddle. 

It was his fourth call, and he had 
been in New York but a week. It 
hardly needed four to relieve him of 
the obligation he apparently felt he 
owed their mutual friends, the Hol- 
landers, now out West. He was a 
Coloradoan, of a fine ruggedness that 
matched her own impression of that 

t country, with the bronze of its 
granite in his the extreme 
clearness of its atmosphere in his eyes. 


upthru 
face and 
His dark hair was gray at the temples. 

“T’ll have to go before I want to, 
anyhow,” he said, “as I’m taking a 
train to Boston. That’s the habitat of 
your forbears, isn’t it?” 

Judith was lighting the kettle lamp. 
The candles already threw their glow 
over her oval face and delicate 
throat, tinting her ivory hands. If he 
was made in bronze, she was made in 
ivory, the hue of it that goes with dark- 
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The Mahogany 
Streak 


By Bonnie Ginger 
Author of “Benefits Accruing,” 
“A Ballad of East and West,” etc. 


red hair. She knew he was eying her 
in that baffling way of his that some- 
times seemed an appraisal, sometimes a 
profound inward study. Whatever it 
was, it had never yet expanded to ad- 
miration, 

“You see,” she said, “it really bothers 
me, terribly, to be identified with those 
old ancestors. They were such prigs.” 

“You tolerate them for their furni- 
ture—is that it?” 

“Furniture? Well, that was only 
their little self-deceit.” She glanced at 
him and met the expected attentive- 
ness of his clear eyes. “I mean, they 
were so contemptuous about the world. 
They called it just a stopping place, 
and yet they built for it as if they meant 
to stay forever. If you go camping, 
you pitch tent, don’t you? You don’t 
set up a stone house.” 


’ 


Then she thought, “Now he’s study- 
ing me again. 

“The tea’s ready,” she said, “but I’ve 
only sugar——” 

“That’s just right.” He came for 
the cup. “But see here, have you really 
got clear away from your old Puritan 
blood ?” 

She filled her own cup. 

“Well, I’ve heard that the—the 
mahogany streak, if I may call it that 
—never does fade out entirely. But I 


don’t believe that, because it wasn’t a 
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natural thing to begin with. 








little sense and determination, one can 
positively escape.” 

“All this, here, looks like a pretty 
good escape,” he said. 

“What? The garret? And my ciga- 
rettes ?” 

“And your typewriter,” he added. 

“Ah, but some of the very tightest 
Puritans I know live like this. Besides, 
this isn’t bohemian—it’s only cheap. 
You see, we must have cheapness. My 
sort, I mean.” 

“And your play—will it be free from 
the mahogany streak?” 

“Well, I devoutly hope so!” 

“T wish,” he said, “you’d care to tell 
me something about your work. It’s 
your whole life, yet you’ve hardly men- 
tioned it.” 

“You mean you are interested?” she 
asked bluntly, for he had never touched 
so personal a note before. To her sur- 
prise, he answered with a look of al- 
most ingenuous sincerity. 

“Deeply. Because your writing is 
sure to be distinctive, and because I’ve 
such a desire to understand something 
of this part of the world’s work—cre- 
ative, you artistic people call it.” 

“Still, just work.” She smiled. 
“Matter-of-fact, plain digging. We’re 
not a species apart.” 

“Maybe not, but you seem so to us.” 
He, too, smiled, and she felt herself be- 
ing grateful that her mood was not im- 
pressionable. 

It became, however, unaccountably 
confidential. She did tell him some- 
thing of the play, and how she needed 
probably six months, yet, for brooding 
over it, developing it slowly, because it 
was that sort of a theme. 

“Of course, I’m still in the struggler 
class, so I can’t expect t6 work freely. 
One has to pot-boil. But I’ve a one- 


act play out now, and if it were taken, 
I'd be as free as—well, Maeterlinck, for 
instance. One can’t picture him pressed 
for money or time.” 

She had no sooner said this than she 








thought : “Now he isn’t the sort of man 
who usually knows about a Maeterlinck 
—and yet he does know. He seems to 
understand all the things you’d not ex- 
pect him even to think about.” 

And she went on to describe life as 
she and her friends lived it, most of 
them strugglers, “and the struggling 
quite casual, you know, and not pathetic 
and picturesque, as the newspapers have 
it, and not bacchanalian, either. At 
the risk of disappointing you, I must 
confess I’ve never encountered one sin- 
gle orgy, and if there had been one, I’d 
have been sure to hear of it.” 

“I’m not disappointed,” he laughed. 
His laugh was even more engaging than 
his smile. “But wait a minute. You 
call the poverty casual—the struggle is 
chiefly poverty, isn’t it?—but that’s 
only when you’re very young? Doesn’t 
it cease to be casual?” 

“T don’t think so. 
early become nature.” 

Evidently he did not believe her. In 
a moment, his own unexpected touch of 
confidence told her why. 

“T’ve been there—with poverty. The 
time comes when it doesn’t stimulate.” 

“Well,” she said restlessly, “‘what to 
do? The height you are storming isn’t 
won yet, so you go on storming.” 

“Now why,” she thought, “does he 
look at me so closely ?” 

“A tired soldier is replaced by a fresh 
one. Why shouldn’t the writer—or art- 
ist—replace her tired self with a fresh 
self? If she really wants to win that 
height.” 

Judith put down the cigarette she was 
about to light. His eyes met hers with 
such certainty of meaning that she felt 
her blood receding from her. 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“Then may I tell you that to-day isn’t 
the first time I’ve heard it stated that 
you had escaped from your Puritan 
ancestors? Perhaps you remember once 
telling Ellen Hollander the same 
thing?” 
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“Ellen Hollander?” she stammered. 

“Well, at least so Ellen stated it to 
me. It was a conversation you once had, 
when you told her you were convinced 
that if a woman ever reaches the point 
where her struggling impairs her 
strength and threatens what you call 
the winning of the height, there is but 
one course for her to take. Needless 
to say, the Puritan ancestors would dis- 
approve. But the joy of defying them 
would be only one of the minor bene- 
fits. Do you remember saying that to 
Ellen?” 

Judith sat like a statue behind her 
candles. 

So this was what his visits meant, 
with all that inward study of her! Thus 
was the riddle made plain, as plain as 
day! 

“I remember,” she said steadily. 

“Then may I try to say it just as 
Ellen repeated it to me?” 

“Go on.” 

“You were taking the case of a 
woman who has spent all the strength 
she dares. She has courage—plenty of 
that—but she knows women are not 
equipped like men. Women play out. 
Yet she has the same right as a man to 
win that height. Borrowing money 
doesn’t help any longer. She can’t pay 
back. But there is one capital she has 
—a permanent security. Well, why 
should a man win, and she lose, when 
she has something that makes the 
chance equal ?” 

The ivory statue was motionless. 

“You were speaking of the strictly 
modern woman, I suppose, who has 
sense and sincerity and talent.” His 
flexible tones and his clear eyes were 
as impersonal as a surgeon’s at a clinic. 
“Have I put it the way you said it to 
Ellen ?” 

“¥en,” 

“You haven’t changed your view?” 

After a moment, she said: 

“I haven’t thought of it since.” 

There was a silence. Then he said, 


’ 


ahogany Streak - 


in tones—if tones were to be believed— 
of frank sincerity: 

“I'd like you to understand me in 
this. I see you as an earnest worker, 
with a great longing to give the world 
something you believe worth giving. It 
ought to be an inestimable privilege to 
any one who could help you solve a 
problem that is now, if I’m not very 
much mistaken, immensely complicated. 
I think I’ve made one mistake, and that 
was in not being sure till to-day that 
you would let me say this. But, still, 
I wasn’t sure till to-day that your case 
had become the case of the hypothetic 
woman you talked about to Ellen. You 
don’t resent my saying that?” 

“No.” 

He rose. 

“T shall be in Boston four days. Be- 
fore I come back, will you—will you 
care to consider the possibility of this 
solution ?” 

The swift wave—not of repugnance, 
but of protest—receded before his clear, 
magnetic gaze. : 

“Four days,” she said, speaking as 
impersonally as he, “ought to be 
enough.” 

He put out his hand. 
without rising. 

When he had gone, she still sat be- 
hind the candles. On one white, inert 
hand, she still felt the pressure of his, 
in a clasp of gratitude and reassurance. 

“To borrow money on my sex!” she 
thought. ‘And, after all, why not?” 


She took it 


“Oh, is it Alice?” 

“Ves, Jude.” Alice Casement came 
in, breathless from the stairs. “If 
you’re working to-night, nuff said. If 
not, well, Chloe Rhodes is in town on 
her way to France, and if we could give 
her a feed up here We'd bring 
everything in, of course.” 

“Chloe Rhodes? Yes, Alice, you can 
have it here.” 

“Oh, you angel! 





Then I’ll rush out 


and start the crowd—all women, we 
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thought, just for Chloe. Too bad,” she 
added, “you’ve made everything so neat. 
We'll spoil it. Your visitor must have 
been terribly important. A manager, 
maybe?” 
“Manager? 
in the play.” 
“Oh, Jude, you mean 
“No, I don’t mean anything. Run 
out and start things. I’m in the mood 
for a frolic, and I’m so glad it’s Chloe.” 
The eight or ten women promptly 
gathered. The garret put forth an odor 
of savory food and of good, bad, and 
very bad cigarettes, and a clatter of talk 
and of unmatched crockery brought 
from the various studios. Some one 
furnished wine, which was drunk from 
teacups, egg cups, custard cups, and 
small peanut-butter jars. These were 
the sort of women who, on occasion, 
can have as good a time without men 
as men boast of having without women. 


Well, he was interested 





. But to Judith, though she was as ani- 


mated as any, there was a male presence 
pervading the garret’s spaces, a per- 
sonality more gigantic than the person- 
alities of all the other males she had 
known, past and present, and she felt as 
she had once felt on the brink of a mag- 
nificent Western gorge, when she had 
dared to stand at the extreme edge— 
as if she were an eagle poised for flight. 

Supper was being demolished when 
the landing bell pealed. A messenger 
came up with a note for Judith. 

She put it on the mantel unopened. 

The crowd stayed late, leaving much 
débris, which Judith insisted on clean- 
ing up herself. That took another hour 
or so. Not till the last dish was washed 
and put away did she take down Barrett 
Morse’s note. It was only a line or 
two, in a strong hand: 

This is not to influence you. It’s only to 
mention a rather important detail. Until you 
had finished your play, even if it took more 
than six months, you would not see me, or 
even hear from me personally. I thought 
this should be made clear. 
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“Well,” she thought, “there are four — 


whole days. I shan’t bother with it 
now.” And she dropped the note in the 
grate. 


The morning mail brought her two 
agreeable surprises—the acceptance of 
a pot-boiler magazine article, and a re- 
quest from an artist friend for a verse 
to go with a commercial painting. 

She did the verse at once, and the 
artist indorsed it over the phone, and 
the money would soon come. Every- 
thing was now rosy. 

“Now,” she calculated, “Hoyne has 
had the one-act play over three weeks. 
If he takes it, I have my entrée there. 
I ought to hear in a few days.” 

And then the full meaning of “a few 
days” came to her. 

“What a fantastic scene! But then 
he casts a spell, this man out of the 
West. Why did I listen? And why 
did I forget Hoyne? I fancy I'll be do- 
ing my own staking, thanks.” 

She got out her typewriter, and the 
next three days sped in work. 

On the third afternoon, Alice Case- 
ment brought over a suit and a hat 
Chloe Rhodes had left when she sailed. 

“And you know, Jude, I just can’t 
wear this shade. Even in velvet, alas! 
So please be sensible. I know they'll 
fit you.” 

Judith put them on, and immediately 
shared Alice’s raptures. 

“Yes, this is a 
color would sell her soul for. Am | 
really so good looking?” 

“Oh, Jude, why can’t you 
clothes ?” 

“Yes, I ought to arrive before I’m 
too old. Well, you want me to take 
these, and I shall. And you'll see 
they’ll bring me good luck.” And she 
bear-hugged her friend. 

The good luck was the return, next 
morning, of her one-act play from 
Hoyne. There was one decided miti- 
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gation of the blow. He wanted her to 
come to his office that afternoon at five. 

When the time came, she donned the 
blue suit and hat. » She was about to 
start when a telegram arrived: 

Arrive New York six. Leave for West 
eight-thirty. Hope you can dine with me. 

Barrett Morse. 

She stared before her for a moment. 
Then she thrust the telegram into her 
bag and ran down the stairs. 

Hoyne first of all gave her a criticism 
of the playlet. It was an honest criti- 
cism. His next step was to suggest 
that she change the theme somewhat 
and turn it into a full-sized play. 

Inwardly she rejected this idea, but 
she was thrilled to see the manager’s 
interest in her. Moreover, thanks to 
her costume, she knew that she was 
making a personal impression that 
would abide even in a Hoyne’s mind for 
six months—that was to say, till her 
return with the play she carefully re- 
frained from mentioning now. The 
important thing now was to let him 
think that she had accepted his views. 

She walked home down the Avenue. 

Judith was thirty-one. She had 
struggled nine years, first on newspa- 
pers, then magazines, and for the last 
four years with her plays. All this 
while she had lived at top-notch of in- 
terest and energy, making plenty of 
friends, most of them as poor as she. 
She could have married, but only twice 
had she been enough in love, and each 
time with an impecunious genius she 
had not dared to shackle with matri- 
mony. There was an artist now, a 
man already successful. But, after all, 
parasitism wasn’t her line. 

This was the case facing her, as she 
strode past the shops whose windows 
she usually examined so lovingly: She 
was terribly tired and stale; she had re- 
mained in town two whole years, and 
last summer had been very hot and very 
unfortunate; she was totally un- 
equipped for the winter, in the big and 
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little details—maddening details, like 
underwear and phone bills and even 
laundry; and, oh, heavens, there were 
her teeth, her lovely imperiled teeth! 
Pot-boiling, even when it succeeded, 
fagged her. Now it meant also aban- 
doning her play, the great effort and 
hope of her life so far. An inward 
voice warned her that if she put it aside 
this once-more time, it would forever 
afterward elude her. She believed in it 
with every fiber of her, and not to bring 
it forth would be not only tragedy, but 
crime. 

Well, she had boasted that the ma- 
hogany streak no longer ran in her 
veins. She had boasted it to him. In 
less than half an hour—she glanced up 
at the clock in Madison Square—she 
could prove it. 

Nevertheless, when she reached the 
garret, she had ‘not decided. 

She smoothed her wonderful hair, and 
put back on it the low blue hat, and 
waited. 

He came just at half-past six. 

She saw that her appearance sur- 
prised him. But why did his admira- 
tion—the first he had ever betrayed— 
seem marred by chagrin? 

“Have—have you sold your playlet 
he asked. 

Before she knew it, she had said yes. 
The chagrin openly fought with pleas- 
ure and, to her wonder, the pleasure 
won. 

“I’m very glad. You deserve it. 
must be very happy.” 

“Rather!” she laughed. 

They dined near the station. 

Whether he still meant to speak of 
that other matter, now that he thought 
she was coming into a bit of money, she 
could not tell. He talked on general 
matters, but how fascinatingly, with 
such sympathy, the sympathy that 
seemed to mark him off from the run of 
his fellows! Then, before she realized 
it, they were at dessert. 

He had that studying expression 
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again. Then he leaned a little toward 
her and said: 

“Were the terms for the playlet satis- 
factory ?” 

“Don’t I—do I seem dissatisfied ?” 

“Well—if I may say it—your delight 
didn’t seem quite spontaneous. Maybe 
I’m mistaken?” 

She looked away. 

“No. I merely—told you a lie. I 
didn’t sell it at all.” She paled. 

His gaze was compelling hers. He 
himself was a shade less bronzed. He 
did not put his question into words. 
She understood. She twisted her hands, 
and then let them lie inert. 

“Hoyne, the producer,” she said 
slowly, “is interested in anything I may 
take him. And”—her voice faltered, 
but she went on steadily at once—‘“six 
months ought to be enough. I think I 
mentioned six the other night? Is that 
agreeable to you?” 

A flush did just show in his cheeks, 
but his eyes were clear and impersonal, 
friendly. 

“Decision is a great tonic,” he said 
calmly. Then he added slowly, “To 
help you in this work of yours, ever so 
slightly, I consider one of the privi- 
leges of my life.” 

“Thank you,” she answered. 

He summoned the waiter. In a few 
moments, she was speeding home in a 
taxi. 


Well, the pact was made. The only 
thing now was to arrange an inflexibly 
sane attitude toward him and what he 
should send her. 

“Any woman will marry to have chil- 
dren. Well, my child, my brain child, 
is already conceived. It’s the safe birth 
I must now insure to it.” 

His check came from Chicago, for 
two hundred dollars. A typed inclosure 
stated it the first of six monthly install- 
ments of the same sum. 

Just before he had put her into the 
taxi that night, she had said, speaking 
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all: 

“By the way—please I mean, 
one’s brain works best on the sim- 
plicities, you know.” 

And he had understood. Two hun- 
dred was a big sum to her, but to him 
it meant the smallest that she could 
accept. 

She cashed it at once and, after pay- 
ing some urgent debts, spent a day 
shopping. She got only one luxury, a 
bargain dress of terra-cotta crépe. On 
the way home, she met Alice Casement, 
and they went to a dinner place con- 
nected with one of the intimate theaters 
near the Square, stopping after with 
friends to see the bill of one-act plays. 
Then a half dozen of them sought a 
basement famed for home-made cake 
and golden coffee, and had the usual 
discussion of arts and events. 

Judith was very gay in the first part 
of the evening, but she gradually grew 
abstracted, not noticing the surprised 
admiration they showered on_ her, 
though she still luxuriated in the feel of 
her new underwear. Her mind had 
flown to her play. Not in months had 
she thought so lucidly. At last she de- 
parted, not letting any one take her 
home. 

“You little chanteclers go on flapping 
and crowing,” she laughed. “This old 
brood hen is going back to her eggs.” 

She worked till two in the morning. 

Still teeming with ideas, she put on 
her new cheap nightgown and slipped 
between the fresh sheets, pulling up the 
new soft blanket and drinking in the 
crisp air from the open window. There 
was moonlight, too; it lay on her hands. 

Then she was sound asleep. 
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“What’s the matter?” Alice Case- 
ment asked of Ash Craigin, who was 
coming down from Judith’s garret de- 
jectedly. 


quickly for fear she would not speak at” 
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“What? Oh; she just threw me out. 
What’s the matter with her? She was 
such good fun there for a while. Now 
she’s a grouch. Better not go up.” 

“Ash, what do we know of the trou- 
bles of a playwright? And I think I'll 
risk a call.” Alice ran up the stairs. 

Judith was at the desk, but not writ- 
ing. She rose almost belligerently at 
seeing Alice. 

“Now, Jude, I'll not stay if you’re 
busy.” 

“Why, Alice, I’m having a reception. 


Didn’t Ash tell you?” 
“There. Nuff said!” laughed Alice. 
“T'll go. I’m a wild beast myself when 


people try to muss up my freedom.” 

“Freedom? What’s that? It doesn’t 
exist.” 

“Oh, Jude—so early in the morning? 
Is it the second act?” 

“Never mind the second act. And 
try to overlook my mood, I’d just as 
lief you’d stay, dear. And I remember 
I asked you to bring your poem over. 
Did you?” 

“Yes, but some other time will do 
as well 4 

“No, no, dig it up out of your jeans 
and let’s hear it. I may tear it to 
bit——- But no—I’ll not, either!” 
And, coming to Alice, she hugged her. 
“Forgive me, Ally dear. I’m that 
ashamed! And I know your verse will 
soothe my madness. Come, please read 





“Well, if you’re sure—— Of course 
it’s old stuff. I’m not the sort who dis- 
covers things.” 

“One discovers a thing by trying the 
other thing,” Judith observed discon- 
certingly, 

Alice, 
said : 

“It’s called ‘Sir 
she began to read. 

Judith listened closely. 


now bashful, coughed and 
Free Lance’,” and 


Presently she 


asked Alice to repeat two lines of the 
last stanza: 
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“The blossom’s withering unto seed is not 
its life or meaning, 

But the hues it wore that April day; and I 
plucked it for its sheening.” 

“That’s your true Free Lance,” Ju- 
dith said low, and went and stood at 
the window, staring down at the falter- 
ing snowflakes. 

Alice read on, till Judith objected to 
the very last word of the poem. She 
said it should be stronger. Alice began 
to think of words, and got out the the- 
saurus. At last she sighed: 

“‘No, I'll have to do it at home. But 
thanks so much, Jude. What are you 
thinking of, staring down there?” 

“Of how snowflakes used to inspire 
me.” 

Alice approached her. 

“Judith—my dear, sometimes it helps 
— if one tells.” 

“What? Oh, I know. But there’s 
nothing to tell. Even though I do have 
log fires and a new coat and a full 
meal every night.” 

“Oh, Jude!” Alice flushed. 

“Well, every one does wonder, natur- 
ally. But, Ally, you know this—if | 
ever do set out to do a thing, I see it 
through.” 

After a silence, Alice said: 

“Yes, I know. But meantime you 
still have the Puritan in you, Judith.” 

Judith wheeled around. 

“Don’t you see that I’m defying that 
Puritan? That grisly 
out its skinny hand a 
ancestors, and I forbid you!’—and my 
answer to that is, ‘I gave my word, and 
I never take it back!’ For there’s one 
thing I will do, and that’s stick to a 
bargain.” 

Alice waited, and then said gently: 

“Sometimes, however, a partnership 
can be honorably dissolved.” 

“And this,” Judith said fiercely, “can 
be honorably kept! And it shall be!” 

“Then, dear, all I can say is, it all de- 
pends on the stakes you’re playing for. 
Sut there’s such a thing as mental well- 


ghost may put 


nd say, ‘I am your 
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being—if you object to the word ‘spir- 


itual.’ And a Judith on the verge of 
hysteria isn’t a Juditi giving her mes- 
sage.” 

“Hysteria? Ah, I suppose that’s 
what I’m coming to.” 

“Jude, put on your things and come 
walk out in the snow. You’ve pegged 
so hard all these weeks, and no vaga- 
bond like you can turn hermit, you see.” 

“Well, I’ll go out, but alone, please.” 

And, striding around the Square in 
the soft new snow, she thought: 

“Yes, I’ve got to get back my senses. 
Sanity or a sanatorium. Too much 
purity hath made her mad. Now, Ju- 
dith, once for all, straighten this thing 
out. The sex relationship is the basis 
of life. Indeed, since when did that 
idea repel you? Surely you remember 
a few instances where this intense chas- 
tity of yours was most emphatically im- 
periled, and by no means without 
your own connivance. Aren’t there cer- 
tain men who even now disconcert you 
as much as you disconcert them? And 
haven’t you said: ‘Oh, well, it’s the tang 
of life—the fire we all play with. One 
had better respect nature.’” 

She strode on, rounding the Arch a 
second time. 

“As for Barrett Morse,” and she 
forced herself to confront his image 
frankly, “he’s a virile man, and a phe- 
nomenally delicate one. An affair with 
him—and that’s what it would come to 
—would bring a ripening of thought 
and feeling that thirty-one had best be- 
stir itself to be getting. The sterile 
writings of advanced adolescence, lav- 
ender-scented pages written over with 
discreet guessings—Heaven forbid! 

“Oh,” she whispered tensely, “I can 
make it a true ripening, with him! 
What a mate! And even if we staled 
of each other, couldn’t we say, ‘Ah, but 
what we've gained!’ Our intimacy 
would be rich, and it will be, if I keep 
on seeing it that way. Then the work 





can go on again, as it did in those first 


weeks, when I could always say to that 
old ghost, ‘You poor, withered kill-joy, 
see what your power comes to, like 
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every tyrant’s 

For a week after that walk in the 
Square, she wrote steadily. She had 
reconstructed the second act. 

Then all at once she felt terribly 
fagged. She accepted a week-end in- 
vitation to the country. 

The snowy fields, the skating and 
sleighing, revived her. On getting back 
to town, however, she still held off from 
the idea of writing. To employ her 
new energy, she gave a party. 

One of her guests was a young 
widow, Georgie Gillin. Georgie had 
asked if she might bring a friend of 
hers, a lawyer, who had come to town 
that day. Judith, who had heard that 
the two were intimate, consented. Her 
feeling on seeing the lawyer was one of 
incredulity. He was a scrawny, nasal 
individual with an unpleasant eye. 
Nevertheless, Georgie seemed in love 
with him. When the party was break- 
ing up, the little widow lingered, and 
when every one had left but herself 
and her friend, she took Judith aside 
and asked shyly for a small loan. 

The lawyer was waiting impatiently, 
and as Georgie rejoined him, Judith 
saw the amorous gleam in his little eyes, 
the greedy caress of his skinny hand on 
Georgie’s shoulder. 

“He'll go to her place to-night,” 
Judith thought, “and she wants him to, 
because she loves him. Him—ugh!” 

The old sleeplessness assailed her, 
and she took a book to the hearth. She 
never turned the first page. Barrett 
Morse’s image was with her. 

“We, too,” he seemed to say, and on 
her shoulder was his touch, the touch 
that had never lain there, but now it 
seemed as if it had. 

She twisted away. Then she laughed 
ironically. 

“You see,” she said to the imaginary 
companion, “we have with us our old 
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friend, my ancestor. Can’t you help me 
get rid of that cheery specter?” And 
then she urged, “Yes, you can! You 
are a big man, and calm and friendly, 
and you do care for our success,! You 
see, I call it ours. And we can make 
that gibbering thing go, can’t we? Can't 
we?” 

But it did not go. And that night 
a new factor came into her conscious- 
ness. It was a hatred of Barrett Morse. 

He had laid his hand on her shoul- 
der. He possessed her now, as much 
as he might ever do four months from 
now, or eight, or twelve. And he had 
possessed her when she had cashed that 
first check. 

It was why she could not write. He 
was between her and the thing for 
which they had made the pact. Her 
hate of him grew like a fire fed by a 
gale. 

A week of desperate effort left her 
play worse off than ever. When she 
fully realized this, she sat down and 
wrote a letter—her first—to Barrett 
Morse. 





lf you should be coming here, as you said 
you might, around the first of the year, I 
should so like to see you. I need to tell you 
something. 

Exactly a week after that, he reached 
New York. 

Yes, there he was, standing before 
her, just as it used to be when he came 
Yet it was as if she had never 
comprehended before the great power 
of his personality. It was as if she had 
never before seen a man. He dwarfed 
his fellows so completely. 

He hoped nothing was wrong? Good. 
As for coming now, instead of a fort- 
night later, well, it happened that it was 
perfectly convenient. And meantime 
he was watching her, inwardly study- 
ing her appearance. 

She was dressed to go out with him 
to dinner. She had on the terra-cotta 
gown. Her hair was especially lovely. 
She had made up ever so slightly. Her 


to call. 
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ornament was a rope of beads that 








matched her eyes. 

At dinner, contrary to her habit, she 
took champagne. 

A deft word of hers led him to sug- 
gest, though rather wonderingly, a 
show. She named a musical comedy 
said to be risqué, and again he seemed 
to wonder. 

They had a box to themselves. 

“The likeliest chorus in town, isn’t 
it?” she said, leaning toward him in the 
second act, so that her bare shoulder 
touched him. 

“And this inspires you for your own 
play?” he jested. 

“Well, the T. P. W.—the tired play- 
wright,” she laughed. ““We brain work- 
ers,” and she included him with a slight 
pressure of her fingers on his arm, “we 
have these reactions, don’t we?” 

He tapped with his program on the 
railing. 

As they were leaving the theater, she 
said: 

“Remember, you’re to come up to the 
garret.” 

He nodded. 

The log fire was aglow. Her little 
table was set for two. On it were tall 
new candles. 

“They tell me I can make rabbits.” 
And she began her skillful operations, 
and he watched her, after having un- 
corked the wine. 

An hour passed. She had cleared the 
table; they were smoking, she leaning 
on her elbows toward him, but with 
her gaze lowered. She knew that, not 
for a moment since he had come, had 
he ceased to study her. 

She filled her glass and held it out. 

“A toast—to Success.” 

“Yes, we haven’t done that yet,” he 
said. But it was their fingers, not the 
glasses, that touched. 

With his free hand, he held hers, 
looking right into her eyes. It was the 
look she had waited for. Those before 
it he had controlled, however belatedly. 
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This revealed everything, and he knew ~ 


it did. She laughed nervously. 

He set down the glass and took hers 
from her lax hold and drew her by the 
wrists toward him. 

“Look at me, Judith.” It was the 
first time he had ever used her name. 

She looked, smiling. 

“But you mayn’t like me, close to.” 

He rose, pulling her to her feet. 

“Tell me what this means.” 

“Tell you—what what means?” 

“Is it—tell me, is it a 

She laughed again, looking away. 

His arms went around her. His face 
came nearer, nearer, a face she sud- 
denly did not know, had never seen be- 
fore. She closed her eyes. . 

The kiss, that kiss, was being burned 
upon her lips. Another, another—and 
his body was against her, an obliterat- 
ing, annihilating force. 

She shuddered and struggled away. 
She was colder than ice with congealed 
hatred and disgust. 

But she remembered at once, and 
tried again to deceive him with soft 
hands and smiling lips. 

He pushed her away, but still holding 
her. 

“Ts that the sort of kisses you give?” 
he asked. 

“But 
awkward—at first? 

He hestitated, then drew her to him 
again. Again she shrank just percep- 
tibly. 

This time he understood. 
exclamation, he let her go. 

“I see what you meant! To have it 
over with and be rid of me!” 

She flamed into confession, appeal. 

“Yes, that’s it! Oh, won’t you be- 
lieve how I’ve tried and tried to keep 
that bargain? But you’re between me 
and what I want to do—and why isn’t it 
enough if you take me now, to-night ?” 

He stood looking at her, steadily. 

“Oh, I’m in your debt! I want to 





Oh, can’t one be a little 





With an 





pay! Why not now—and be quits? So- 
I can work again!” 
“So it’s the Puritan, is it?” he said” 
at last, low. 
“Well, I didn’t know it would be this 


way! I knew it would bother me, but I 
didn’t know it would master me! And 
now I might as well be trying to build 
a pyramid as to write my play!” 

He began to walk up and down 
slowly. 

“Or,” she went on falteringly, “if 
to-night isn’t enough It’s true, six 
hundred dollars may be very high i 

He wheeled on her, 

“Don’t speak of 
God!” 

“Then of what you said you wanted 
to see succeed.” 

“But I don’t understand you. I left 
you free. Most men wouldn’t have 
done that.” 

“T can’t explain. 
to believe me.” 

He shook his head, and walked up 
and down again. At last he stopped 
and turned to her, and she saw that she 
had lost. 

“Yes,” she thought, “I do hate him! 
More than I supposed any one could 
hate anything!’ And she saw him now 
as he was, in spite of his mystery, his 
fascination, his sympathy—merely the 
male who has made his purchase and 
owns. There it was now, fully visible 
at last, the blandness, the suavity, the 
hypocritic smile, the smooth argument, 
the soothing appeal to the logic he didn’t 
even believe she possessed. He spoke 
on; she heard dully—dully except for 
the hate growing in her like a still white 
flame. He told her she “had worked 
too hard; a trip would help, a visit to 
friends. Besides, did she want to go 
through life the victim of this puritan- 
ism she herself loathed, that would al- 
ways blight everything she did? It was 
the fellow who played the game bigly 
who won, and grew while winning. 

“And think how free you'll be, once 
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you've proved to those old ancestors 


they can’t Prussianize over a keen, sen- 
sible twentieth-century woman like you, 
a woman with a gift to develop and 
a message to give. Suppose the play 
takes a year, two years? We'll forget 
to-night, Judith. This is a distortion. 
Why, don’t you see, you’re as free asa 
bird ?” 

He came toward her. She drew 
back. He gazed at her gravely for a 
long moment, and then, with a smile of 
hypocritical encouragement, was gone. 

That night was the first time she gave 
way to tears. She wept convulsively all 
night. 

She was saying farewell to her un- 
born brain child, her play. 

In the morning she put the embryo 
away in a chest under the eaves. 


Ill. 


His next check she locked away with 
its uncashed fellow. She would do 
some articles. 

She knew that they were failures be- 
fore she sent them around, but she 
could not be idle, because then she 
thought of nothing but him. All the 
previous pictures were blotted out by 
that last one, that bland possessor, the 
man who has bought and owns, 

Her hate was hostile; it was the sort 
that makes the cornered dog show its 
teeth. 

“T was to pay when the play was fin- 
ished. Very well, it shall never be fin- 
ished.” 

“Jude,” Alice Casement said to her 
one day, “you’ve simply got to pick 
yourself up. Why not quit writing for 
a time and try something else? Just for 
a mental rest, you know.” 

“Why, I was rather thinking of that,” 
Judith said, and next morning she got 
the papers and went through the ads. 

That noon she was a typist in a huge 
express office, at ten a week to start. 

Typing had always tired her eyes and 
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back. She took a packing job in 
a_wholesale-drygoods place. That 
showed her that she couldn’t stand up 
all day. Then she tried addressing en- 
velopes. She had to stop that as a 
protest against exploitation, and then, 
one morning, she found herself hired 
for two meals and a dollar a day in the 
great scullery of a vast downtown noon- 
time restaurant. 

Coming home about four every after- 
noon, she was not too tired to write out 
the impressions thronging on her from 
these direct contacts with submerged 
humanity. 

“I’m losing weight, but gaining in- 
sight,” she told herself. 

When friends asked’ her why she 
took menial work, she smiled and re- 
fused to explain. But to Alice Case- 
ment, she would confide some of her 
thoughts: 

“You see, my stuff was getting to be 
all studio built. Now, I’m drawing 
from the model. I’m learning life.” 

What she was really doing was help- 
ing her mind to forget—for a part of 
the day, at least—her hate of Morse. 
He was her opponent in a duel so bitter 
that she had to rest between bouts, and 
in the scullery her thoughts were free 
from him. 

Some of her observations took the 
form of a storiette. It came back criti- 
cized as too grim, though splendidly 





done. If she had something more 
cheerful 
That angered her, though she had al- 


ways been receptive to criticism. The 
new story she was on was grimmer 
still, and she sent it out that way, in 
a sort of savage defiance. 

But in the scullery she was all tender- 
ness. Her name there was Susie, and 
she worked on a footing with her fel- 
lows—colored chefs, Slay women, the 
Chinese dishwasher, and the Irish 
waitresses. She loved the Slavs. Her 
own work was peeling potatoes and 
washing cutlery. Coming home from 
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that bedlam of steam and clatter, she 
would find the garret a true sanctum, 
and she would sit down to write. At 
night she joined her pals, and then came 
back to write again Usually, after 
that, she would read till one or two, 
because only in this way could she es- 


cape him. But even at that, she always 
encountered him in her dreams, 

One day Alice said: 

“I’m sure, dear, you’ve every right 
to your grievance, whatever it is, but 
I’d never have believed you’d wear it on 


. your sleeve.” 


“What do you mean?” 

Alice pushed her toward the glass, 
and Judith saw her face as it was—thin 
and bitter and lined. 

And then Alice, who had kept silent 
so long, said: 

“Oh, my dear, what is it? You used 
to have hard knocks, but you took them 
laughing !” 

“T suppose I am a poor sport,” Judith 
muttered. 

That day it occurred to her that 
Morse’s last check was overdue. A 
week, two weeks, passed without its 
coming. Did he know that she wasn’t 
cashing them? 

The time came for the next, the fifth, 
check—and passed. 

Then had he guessed her game? 
Yes, he might even have learned that 
she was a scullery woman—she had not 
hidden the fact—and he astute 
enough to meet her on her own ground. 

He was suspending payments till she 
resumed her work on the play. He 
meant to tire her out. 

Very well; he didn’t know the stuff 
she was made of. 

“T’ve read it carefully, dear,” Alice 
said to her one day in March, bringing 
to the garret the thrice-rejected manu- 
script of Judith’s first storiette, “and I 
must say I agree with the editors, It’s 
not only very grim, but needlessly so. 
The girl wouldn’t have taken things 
quite so bitterly. I can almost see that 


was 





little packing-housé mutt saying: ‘Oh, 
hully chee, I yain’t that soured on life!’ 
A little less vitriolic, and it would be a 
magnificent tale.” 

“It could be a one-act play,” mused 
Judith. And she was setting about 
casting it in dramatic form when Bar- 
rett Morse’s letter came, like a bolt out 
of the sky. 

It was not a letter; it was a formal 
statement of the bill she owed him—six 
hundred dollars, to be repaid by her in 
money, out of proceeds from any liter- 
ary or other production, when she could 
meet such a demand without approach 
to pecuniary embarrassment. 
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When she started dramatizing the 
storiette, it had taken the form of, not 
a one-act, but a three-act play. 

Every day, manual toil, brain rest, 
brass-tack life. Every night, mental 
drive and emotional expansion. Thus 
through the weeks that brought her to 
June. 

The new play was finished. 

She took it to Hoyne, knowing that 
he staged things even in broad mid- 
summer, if he chose. 

Once more she found herself in his 
office. He permitted her to read him 
the scenario. That triumph was sur- 
passed by his asking her to come back 
with the whole script. 

She took it with her on her way from 
the scullery. 

She read the play to him. He sat 
with his back turned and his feet on 
the desk, and devoured a bag of gum 
drops. To the end of her days, a gum 
drop meant H. O'Farrell Hoyne. 

He said he would let her know in a 
week. She had to wait only two. 

He took the play. 

“T was hunting for a vehicle for 
Millicent Gregg,” he said. 

Rehearsals began in July. 

“We're all crazy about it,” Millicent 
Gregg told Judith. “I’ve never had a 
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tenderer part. And that second act— 
well!” 

“Yes, that’s the act that keeps some 
of my lines,” Judith joked. As a fact, 
her lines had been very decently 
treated. 

And now it was to open in less than 
a week. 

Judith was fagged and, in spite of 
deep shame of it, blue. She found her- 
self hardly caring whether the thing 
went or not. 

“I believe I miss the scullery,” she 
thought, and on the impulse she went 
downtown, 

Her Slav women hailed her with 
staccato laughs and with rich primitive 
sounds like chantings, with flashes of 
teeth, touches of big hands stained and 
horned with toil. The chefs grinned. 
Even the Chinese dishwasher smiled. 

She insisted on peeling potatoes. 
Then she took the subway to the the- 
ater. 


At twelve, the night before the open- 
ing, she flung herself on her couch and 
thought: 

“To-morrow night at this time we 
shall know!” 

The audience would be big; Millicent 
Gregg and Hanaford Huff guaranteed 
that. 

And if it went—she could pay her 
debt. Everything would be ended be- 
tween them. 

And next moment, tears were rain- 
ing on her pillow. 

“And I love him! The one man in 
the world who now can never 

“Yet I mustn’t forget what he gave 
me—life, knowledge of life, human be- 
ings, fellow creatures 
“And he gave me my love for him. 
“That has been the big thing, and the 
g he Ip. 

“Hate turned into love can do any- 
thing 

“Yet—I wonder if it ever was really 
hate?” 
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Well, the miracle had happened. The 
first night had come and gone. The 
critics had been splendid, except two 
who had done her the almost greater 
service of being vicious. 

In her kimono, and with a wet rag on 
her head and the last batch of early 


friends just departed, Judith lay on the* 


couch cutting out the clippings. She 
thought of the actors, all doing the 
same, with rehearsal pending. But 
she, the mere author, was free. 

She gathered all the criticisms and 
put them in a long envelope and ad- 
dressed it to Barrett Morse. Then she 
wrote: 

I should be so grateful if you would come 
to see me on your next trip East. I owe 
you so much that I can never express in 
writing—or in spoken words, either, though 
I could come a little nearer, speaking. And 
I should like you to see the play, if it stays 
on, and thanks to the gorgeous cast, it looks 
as if it will. 

She paused. While she was ponder- 
ing her next sentence, the bell rang. 

“I ought to sleep,” she thought, and 
was not going to answer. Then some- 
thing impelled her to go to the landing 
and look down. 

3arrett Morse was calmly ascending 
the stairs. 

He came in and put out his hand in 
generous congratulation, 

“T was there.” 

“There? Last night?” 

“Yes. Ellen Hollander had told me 
of the date.” 

She awkwardly asked him to sit. 

“No,” he said, now hesitant, “you’ve 
a headache. You must need rest ter- 
ribly. I wouldn’t have come, but I go 
back West on the eleven-ten train.” 
“Back—West ? You mean—you 
came just for—last night?” 

He was suddenly flushing. 

“Why not?” he said finally. “You 
had said I might have a sort of share 
in it, as a friend to whom you once 
confided it ” “He smiled. The 














































smile was wistful and, strangely which I shall never do now, has gone © 
Z enough, boyish. into this one—that has succeeded.” 
a She held out to him the note she had He came to her, his eyes luminous, 
> been writing. He read it, and looked compelling, his lips grave and com- 
up. pressed. 
“Judith, I did come for something “Is it possible that you mean what 
more. To tell you you were—right. you just said?” 
Le "You were right all the time. And now Te 
7 you’ve forgiven me before I could ask.” “I had intended,” he said slowly, “to 
At that moment, as she saw all she_ try to find some way of I wanted 
4 was about to lose, she was terrified. To to find out if you ” He paused. 
i ; have him go out of her life like this He, the man of sure words, was fum- 
§ No, she was going to be honest. bling about like a boy. “Judith, there 
ay “I was right, yes—that is, because isn’t any reason why we shouldn’t 
7 —because I was bargaining away some-_ marry, is there?” 
3 thing But I didn’t see it at the She turned to him, trembling a little. 
time. You gave me back—everything. “Oh,” she said, smiling, “you will 
Well, I have given you something. I never, never know how I have hated 
2 want to tell you, because [ really be- you! I wish you had hated me. Then 
gan to write when I knew I loved you. I could judge if you really do care.” 
There!” she cried, turning away. “Now “T think,” he said, “I shall have a lot 
% you can’t call me old-fashioned! But of ways of relieving your doubts about 
BS I told you because I want you to see that.” 
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that you did really help me to write the 


% play. And all the best of the old one, 
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The Letters of an Engaged Couple 
began that afternoon. 


—S > 


ART 


HERE was a poet and a mighty king— 
The first a shrunken fool, of shapeless face: 
The second proud of an immortal place, 
Whose glory was a golden, stately thing. 
The poet was the butt, the withered sting, 
Yet clung unto a burning sense of grace; 
He sung the glories of that splendid race 
As only those who suffer dare to sing. 


a The songs that filled a century with light 

mM The king scorned as a warrior scorns the pen, 

And yet, of all that empire’s dazzling might, 
The dusty marching of those ancient men, 


Naught lives but what the poet’s visioned sight 
Creates in music for us once again. 
Harotp HERSEY. 

















F Loie the family had expected 

much matrimonially, of course. 

A blond beauty and brilliant, 

she had met eligibles from Bar Harbor 

to Palm Beach; yet, in spite of that, she 

had earned the title of The Immaculate. 

The world gossiped and wondered ; but 

her mother knew—and deplored, as 
mothers do. 

When Gerald Ruland entered her 
world, she was attracted and repelled. 
The sallow stranger, hair flecked with 
gray, in whose eyes was the infinity of 
the dweller in solitudes, intrigued and 
disappointed her. On their first meet- 
ing, he regarded her with the irritating 
stare of a savage watching a railway 
train—as if wondering what kind of 
a devil was inside. Yet he had -an 
elusive quality that fascinated—a taci- 
turnity that was companionable and 
never irksome, in contrast to the chat- 
tering persistency of the average man 
constrained to pelt others with the con- 
fetti of banalities. 

And when Loie heard that he had a 
distinguished record in the Belgian 
Congo service, in which he had spent 
the major portion of his life, her in- 
terest, for very natural reasons, was 
whetted. Loie decided to cultivate him. 
He replied “yes” and “no.” Loie was 
piqued. She made a distinct effort to 
break what her friends had dubbed his 
“wall of silent contempt.” 

As naive to the ways of women.as 


teris wriggled her ample proportions 
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any backwoodsman, Ruland thawed in 
the warmth of her suasion like a pris- 
oned rose of Jericho in the sun. But 
what all the world could see, Loie, ab- 
sorbed in his tales of Africa, did not 
suspect until a visit to their bungalow 
in the Adirondacks provided an inti- 
macy made uneasy by certain inter- 
rogative glances in the eyes of her 
mother. 

So it was that Loie lounged, one hot 
July afternoon, in a basket chair, twid- 
dling a thin gold chain around her neck 
as she watched the fitful air spangle the 
green of the lake with silver sequins. A 
canoe that glided from underneath two 
leaning pines, clinging with desperate 
roots from the crush of their serried 
fellows, made her glance around ap- 
prehensively at the comfortable form 
of Mrs. Charteris, dozing over a book 
in a hammock. 

“Mother,” said Loie, “d’you mind en- 
tertaining Mr. Ruland? The heat has 
given me an awful headache, and I 
think I’d rather lie down a while.” 

Mrs. Charteris put down her book, 
blinked, and scanned the lake. Eyes of 
mother and daughter met. The mother 
smiled slightly. 

“T think, dear,” said she firmly, “that 
the lake is much cooler than it is here. 
You'd better go.” 

“Will—you come, too, dearest?” 

“In the canoe? Never!” Mrs. Char- 
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deeper into the hammock. “Go, dear! 
I’m sure it’ll do you good! Loie, please 
do, dear!” 

Loie pouted rebelliously. 

“All right, mother!” she announced 
at length, as she rose. 

Rather naturally, Mrs. Charteris dis- 
romantic loyalty 
which had already devoured the best 
years of her daughter’s life; so, as she 
watched the lithe figure stepping down 
the slope to the water, she smiled hope- 
fully and grimly. 

Ruland assisted Loie into the canoe, 
but, in his customary manner, made no 
comment beyond a curt inquiry as to 
her comfort. Evenly across the lake he 
began to paddle. As they glided into 
the lee of an island, Loie became 
aware of an unusual tension in his man- 
ner. Uneasy reflections returned. She 
dabbled her fingers in the water with 
absorbing interest. He paddled stead- 
ily. At last, compelled by the directness 
of his gaze, she glanced up. 

“Aren’t those fir tops black against 
the purple of the sky?” she remarked 
hastily. 

“Yes,” he assented gravely. 

“Do you ever see them as black as 
that in Africa?” 

“Sometimes | think that I never want 
to see Africa again,” he said solemnly. 

“Oh—er—why not?” She wanted to 
laugh loudly. 

“Africa is so black—too black. This 
country is so white.” Loie stared inter- 
estedly at the firs, acutely conscious 
of the timbre of his voice. “I wonder 
if you’ve ever—ever realized what it 
means to—to a lonely man who has 
spent many years in the wilds to 
meet i 

“Oh, look at that fish!” 
desperately, pointing at random across 
the lake. ‘Oh, how silly of me! It’s 
only a stick! Why, it looked like one of 
those crocodiles you were telling me 
about. And, oh, you’ve never told me 





cried Loie 





the story of the—the white witch doc- 
tor, wasn’t it?” 
He stopped paddling and regarded 


her in a disconcerting manner. Loie 
gazed persistently at the firs, wondering 
why she could not keep away from 
Africa. His glance swept slowly over 
hér and rested upon her hand, trailing 
like a white flower in the water. 

“Very well,” he remarked simply, “I 
will tell you.” 

He extracted a pipe from his pocket, 
as Loie settled herself deeper in the 
cushions, conscious of satisfaction at 
the ease with which she had handled 
him, He placed the paddle in the 
canoe and filled the pipe. 

“We'll drift,” he announced, as he 
lighted his pipe reflectively. “This is 
the story of an idol that ought to inter- 
est—us both.” 

Loie glanced at him swiftly. 

“Away over there,” he began, sit- 
ting forward, elbows on knees, “every- 
thing is so black ” He paused, as 
if he were fumbling for a better word; 
then repeated, as in confirmation of his 
choice, “Yes, black. That’s why it’s so 
difficult to tell people things. Under- 
stand ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said 
what he did mean. 

“You don’t. But I'll try to tell you.” 
He puffed for a moment, staring across 
the blue lake into the cold green shad- 
ows. As he turned his head, he looked 
like a bather gathering himself together 
for a dive. 

“The place where I’ve lived for so 





Loie, wondering 


many long years is just like a—a spot 
of cigarette ash in the middle of a car- 
pet. It feels singed. That feeling gets 
into you somehow, after years—a feel- 
ing that there’s a great, big thing—an 
obstruction, between you and the world, 
something you can’t see properly, but 
like a clammy thing round your brain. 
You can’t think—and don’t want to any 
more. I mean, things that happen in 
Europe seem silly—not nearly so impor- 





















tant as that some one has stolen a goat 
from the village. Understand? 

“This place, Bazindu, is four hun- 
dred miles from anywhere. Of course 
you can understand that better here than 
they do in Europe, don’t you? But yet 
it’s quite different. When we went 
there, it was just—just all sand and 
scrub—bare. Yes, you think it’s either 
forest or desert in Africa, but it isn’t 
—just as Europeans think America is 
all cowboys and beef factories. There’s 
lots of places here that look just like 
Africa—only it’s black. Of course I 
don’t mean things, but—but—yes, the 
air’s black. That’s it. 

“This place wasn’t far from the for- 
est on one side—to the south—but to 
the north it was all scrub—hard, dry, 
bare scrub.” Flat—very flat. Well, we 
built this station with bricks made from 
the river clay, and a sort of fort—just 
houses built in a square. Well, when 
we came—five other whites with me, a 
Norwegian, a Frenchman, a German, 
and two Greeks—the people were very 
scattered and timid. You see, all their 
lives they’d been raided and taken as 
slaves by a powerful tribe called the 
Munyasi. The Munyasi lived to the 
east. These Kavumbi people were 
glad to see the white man come because 
they hoped that we’d protect them. 

“Well, of course we couldn’t do 
everything at once, whicl they couldn’t 
understand. They expected us to make 
magic and kill all their enemies right 

You see,*they thought that be- 
cause we had rifles, we could do any- 
thing—that we were a kind of god. 
They argued that if you could make 
fire from a bit of stick, you could per- 
form any miracle. Understand ?” 

“How perfectly stupid!” remarked 
Loie, watching him interestedly, 

“Oh, no—that is, not more than civ- 
ilized people.” 

“But surely 

“These savages saw me in the light 
of—of a power to better their condi- 
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tion. Well, a social reformer is the 
same thing. Don’t the people always 
want everything changed in five min- 
utes, and want to kill or throw down 
the reformer if it isn’t? Both states of 
mind result from inability to think.” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose that’s more or 
less true,” admitted Loie. ‘But I don’t 
like to think that we’re no better than 
savages.” 

“Yes; hurts our vanity, doesn’t it?” 
Ruland gave a slow twitch of the lips. 

“Yes,” agreed Loie, smiling; then, 
with a provoking enthusiasm, “That’s 
what Mr. Carruthers always said—ex- 
actly.” 

“And who is this wise man 

“Mr. Carruthers? Oh”—Loie looked 
across the lake vexedly—‘“oh, he’s a 
friend of mine—an explorer. Why, 
he 3 

“Well ?” 

“Oh,” with a slight flush, “I took it 
for granted that you'd heard of him—in 
Africa.” 

“Africa’s quite big, you know.” 


2 





“Oh, how absurd!” she laughed, 
“But he’s quite famous, you see. 
He But please go on with the 

I 8 





story.” 

“You know this Mr. Carruthers= 
well?” He regarded her gravely. 

“Yes, oh, yes! Ever since I was a 
child. He But, oh, do go on, 
please!” 

He restoked his pipe, staring at her 
hand in the water. Loie began to fidget, 
wondering why on earth she had men- 
tioned her lover’s name, and why she 
had always. refrained from doing so 
before. 

“Please !” 

He gazed at her steadily as he lighted 
his pipe. 

“Where was I?” 

“You were telling about those poor 
people who were raided and enslaved.” 

“Not more than your people are 
here.” 
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“Oh, please!” 

“Very good. Well, we found those 
people very glad to see us. They were 
submissive, and caused practically no 
trouble at all. They brought in much 
rubber and ivory, and did all they could 
to propitidte us. Now and again the 
Munyasi would raid and kill. Several 
times we managed to catch a raiding 
party and punished them severely.” 

“You mean you killed them all?” 

“Yes. Still, that’s better than being 
enslaved for life, isn’t it? But I don’t 
believe in these methods. Blood and 
fire always lead to blood and fire.” He 
stared reflectively. “Well, the policy 
of catching and punishing odd raiding 
parties of course proved quite unsatis- 
factory. Besides failing to intimidate 
them into keeping away, it caused us to 
lose prestige with our own people, who, 
as I have told you, expected us to do 
everything in five minutes. There was 
only one thing to do, and that was to 
quell these turbulent people. 

“Now the usual method is to attempt 
to negotiate with the chief, who usually 
proves tractable enough at first, but is 
given to becoming avaricious and to 
making trouble before the administra- 
tion is firmly established; particularly 
when—when whites are permitted in 
the country. There are others, of 
course, who give trouble from the first, 
again usually as a result of their expe- 
rience with white men—unauthorized 
traders, adventurers, gun runners, who 
rob and murder out of hand. These 
people cause more trouble to the govern- 
ment than all the natives put together. 
They are, in fact, responsible for the 
scandalous reports of the Congo atroc- 
ities.” 

“But 
then?” 

“Oh, yes, but only at the hands of 
these adventurers. The administration 
never sanctions 

“Yes, Mr. Carruthers said that the 
administration never sanctions any- 


haven't they ever occurred, 








thing, but that they go on all the same 
—that the government winks at them.” 

“Mr. Carruthers seems to have very 
decided opinions on the country.” 

“Oh, he has! MHe’s been there so 
long—thirteen years.” 

“Indeed! What part?” 

“In the Congo. Of course I can’t 
tell you what part, because all those 
queer names sound alike to me.” 

“Strange that I’ve never heard of 
him.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought. 
go on with the story, please.” 

“Well, as I said, I decided to go 
north, but to carry out my own meth- 
ods. As in all cases with the adminis- 
tration, these things have to be consid- 
ered as a matter of policy.” 

“That’s what Mr. Carruthers said 
was their chief fault.” 

Ruland bit his pipe a little irritably. 

“Well, it was a matter of some years 
before I could begin to carry out my 
plans, but all the time our prestige with 
our people was weakening until I saw 
that I must act immediately or there 
would be trouble. At last the boma— 
headquarters, you know—arranged for 
other officials to take over my district, 
and after a lot more delays, we made a 
start. The expedition consisted of three 
assistants, whom I had had with me fer 
years, and two companies of askaries 
and a white officer. 

“As I have told you, I intended to 
carry out my own theory—to avoid 
bloodshed if possible. As you know, 
without cohesion—unity—any race or 
tribe can be easily conquered_and con- 
trolled. Unity makes for strength; 
strength means resistance; overcoming 
resistance means much _ bloodshed; 
therefore, remove the factor which 
gives unity. That was my plan, and 
I’ve followed it.” He uttered the last 


But do 





sentence a little defiantly. 

“TI see.” 

He chewed his pipe absently; appar- 
ently he had forgotten the personality 
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"of the girl in his interest in fighting the 
old battles again. 

“Yes?” 

“I was wondering why nobody, ap- 
parently, has ever discovered the truth 
of this theory before. It’s so simple. 
But then all truths are simple, aren’t 
they? Well, the Munyasi had, of 
course, known that sooner or later the 
white man would come. They knew, 
too, from native gossip, that we had 
been preparing a war expedition; a fact 
that I considered responsible for an in- 
crease in the frequency of their raids 
—a kind of childish defiance, you 
know. But the real question was 
whether they would oppose our entry 
at their border and force a fight—the 
very thing I wished to avoid. With that 
object, | purposely sent out rumors that 
we should be unable to leave until after 
the end of the wet season. In my part 
of the country, there is a very small 
rainfall, but sufficient to form a plaus- 
ible excuse, because the Munyasi coun- 
try is wet—therefore, very rich. 

“Immediately after the rumors had 
had time to reach the king of the Mun- 
yasi, we set out to the south—made a 
great detour through the edge of the 
forest. All that sounds very easy and 
quickly done, but traveling through the 





forest is difficult and slow. But it was 
the only way of, flanking the Munyasi 
and avoiding detection, for they are an 
open itry people; so they never—do 
not dare to—enter the forest. You see, 
the whole point was that, if they op- 


entrance at the border, we 
should have to fight our way to the 
chief village in the interior; whereas, 
if we could succeed in reaching that 
village by surprise, I could, even in the 
event of resistance, carry out my plans 
at a minimum of bloodshed.” 

“But why couldn’t you do whatever 
you intended to do without going into 
their territory?” 

“Because the power that made them 
strong—formed the force of cohesion 


posed our 
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and unity—lay at the chief’s village— 
an idol. Understand? I will explain. 
All through the history of the world, 
you'll find that people who have been 
dominant have always possessed a 
strong fetich, a belief in the omniscient 
power of the supernatural or their par- 
ticular interpretation of that force. If 
all the people believe in the same god, 
there is unity of purpose and action;. 
but if their opinions are divided on the 
subject, their power is divided, and in- 
evitably they fall a prey to a race united 
by a fixed belief. For example, the 
Munyasi were controlled by the witch 
doctors of an idol of which the king 
was high priest. The Kavumbi had 
no idols or united belief in any partic- 
ular superstition; hence they were dis- 
organized and open to easy conquest. 
The method usually employed in con- 
quering a people or a race was by vio- 
lence. Would it not be better to do 
violence to the god and not to the peo- 
ple? To prove, by one strong stroke, 
the impotence and falsity of their witch 
doctors, instead of making their inno- 
cent dupes pay a terrible price in blood? 
That is what I thought—and what I 
did.” 

“How?” 
personal. 

“You see, these savages believed im- 
plicitly in their idol—the god Sangha. 
But if harm came to the god, they 
blamed the god and despised him. Un- 
derstand? So I smashed their idol!” 

He made a triumphant gesture with 
his pipestem, as if stabbing an invisible 
soniething. 

“We came upon them suddenly from 
the east, the last direction from which 
they expected to see us. The village 
was stockaded; all their villages are. 
There was great excitement and terror. 
The chief wanted to parley, to gain 
time to call up his warriors. I de- 


Loie, too, had forgotten the 


manded to hold a shauri—a conference, 
you know—in the village, as the cus- 
tom is. 


He lost his head and refused. 
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We had to take the village immediately. 
There was bloodshed, of course, but 
not as much as if we’d had to fight the 
whole tribe. 

“As a matter of fact, they didn’t have 
much chance, as we rushed the place 
without warning. In the middle of the 
village was the idol—a huge, ugly 
thing carved from a tree—a disgusting 
thing, as all those native things are. 
The priest king rallied his men—yes, 
they put up a good fight—round the 
idol, but we swept the square with 
machine guns. Then, before all the 
people, I took an ax and cut down that 
hideous figure.” 

“But what did they do?” demanded 
Loie. 

“Do? Oh, nothing. What could 
they? The thing in which they be- 
lieved was destroyed before their eyes.” 

Ruland paused to plug his pipe and 
blinked at th. water. 

“It was queer, in a way. When they 
saw me lay the first blows at the idol, 
do you know, they cried out—just as if 
I were hacking at their bodies? And 
then, when it fell, a curious moaning 
cry rose up from the whole people. 
Queer! Just like the passing of a 
spirit.” 

“Oh, but don’t you see that it was?” 
cried Loie, “A belief is a thing—spirit! 
You destroyed it! Poor things!” 

He stared at her, mildly surprised. 

“But you don’t understand. You— 
you have no idea what their practices 
were, what their sacrifices were to that 
hideous idol. Cannibalism was _ the 
least.” 

“But, poor things, couldn’t you have 
taught them differently without break- 
ing their belief so—so rudely—so pain- 
fully ?” 

“There’s where the weakness of sen- 
timentality comes in. If a surgeon is 
going to be sentimental about the pa- 
tient, how is he ever going to perform 
the operation ?” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s true. But 
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what happened after? Did they think 
that you were a more powerful god— 


want to worship and obey you?” 
“They obeyed me. But I would have 
none of the god business. For one 
thing, the faith of a people must al- 
ways be fed—the more primitive, the 


stronger the demand—must be always 


fed by petty miracles—by tricks and a 
pandering to the vulgar taste for spec- 
tacular proofs of the godhead. Of 
course that was impossible.” 

He knocked out the cuttle of his pipe 
and fumbled for his tobacco pouch. 

“Ts that the end of the story, then?” 
inquired Loie perplexedly. 

“No. It isn’t—unfortunately.” 

“Unfortunately? Why?” 

Ruland seemed to have forgotten her, 
for he stared gldomily at the water, 
replugging his pipe with a vigorous, irri- 
table action. He lighted up, restoked 
until the pipe drew sweetly, and gazed 
at her questioningly. 

“You know,” he said abruptly, “I’m 
rather sorry that I began to tell you 
this story.” 

“Oh, why?” The gathering twilight 
matched her eyes. 

“Because it’s a story of a failure— 
my failure. But,” a little explosively, 
“I’m going to retrieve that, by God!” 

“Oh, that’s fine!” exchaimed Loie. 

“Tm: 

He set his teeth on his pipestem and 
stared ont across the lake. Loie feared 
that he was going to relapse into one 
of his monosyllabic moods. 

“Yes?” 

“I beg your pardon! 
of you.” 

“Oh, please don’t!” exclaimed Loie 
involuntarily. 

He met her eyes and smiled grimly. 

“Do finish the story!” she begged, 
smiling nervously, “Why was it a fail- 
ure?” 

“Because of the usual destructive 
agent—the person who will—will butt 
in—for the good of humanity, but ex- 
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Under- 
stand °” 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Of course not. I mean, I'll ex- 
plain.” Ruland tapped his teeth with 
the pipestem as if seeking a method of 
expression. “The longer you live in 
solitude, the more difficult it becomes to 
—to express yourself in words.” 

“Oh, but you express yourself so 
well,” protested Loie. “Others » 

“Have nothing to express,” he cut in 
quickly. 

“How unkind!” commented Loie and 
laughed. “But please do go on.” 

“Well, then, we established a sta- 
tion—right on the site of the fallen 
god. The people caused no trouble. 
Their unity was gone. They became 
peaceable. We began to teach their 
chiefs how to govern, and they obeyed 
willingly, learning to work, bringing 
ivory and rubber, of which the coun- 
try was full. Of course there were 
malcontents—as everywhere—and the 
mass of the people was inclined to be 
sullen for a time. It was a long job, 
requiring much tact and more patience. 

“Well, after things were running 
smoothly, I took a double furlough. I 
had preferred to miss the previous one 
in order to—to advance the scheme. 
But a year after I had been away— 
each furlough is for twelve months, you 





know—I! learned that—that everything 
I had done—all my work and labor— 
had been in vain. Suddenly the Mun- 


‘ revolted—had massacred the 
whole station.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” 

“Yes. At first I couldn’t understand. 
I knew that something must have gone 
amiss, that somebody—— Yet Olsen, 
the Norwegian whom I had left in com- 
mand, was a very capable man of long 
experience. I had had every confi- 
dence in him. And he was honest.” 


yasl h 


“Was he killed, too?” 
_ "Oh, yes—not a _ soul escaped. 
lreachery in the night. As far as I 


The Breaker of Idols 


can ascertain, they—servants and chiefs 
—must have known—must have been 
in the plot.” 

He regarded Loie’s knees gloomily, 
struck a match, glanced at it, threw it 
into the lake, and began to polish the 
pipestem with two fingers. 

“What happened then?” 

“Oh”—he glanced up at her and back 
to the pipe—‘‘oh, after the massacre, 
the Munyasi reverted, of course, to 
their former practices—sacrifices and 
slave raiding—just as before.” 

“How terrible! Then your theory of 
the breaking of the idol and unity was 
quite wrong?” 

“No!” Ruland leaned forward, tap- 
ping one lean finger on the pipe bowl 
emphatically, his eyes earnest. “No! 
For they had put up another idol!” 

“Another one!” 

“Yes, yes!” impatiently. “A new 
god—which was, of course, the symbol 
of their revived superstitions.” 








“But how? I thought you said Pr 
“Exactly. But They could 
never have done it. The inevitable 


trouble maker had come in from out- 
side—a white man, of course, unprin- 
cipled, a drunkard whom I had had to 
have put out of my jurisdiction years 
before for gun running, looting, and— 
and other charges. Murder, too, was 
him, but not proven. I had 
1 ought to have—— 
he spoke the dialects 





against 
made a mistake. 
This scoundrel 
like a native; he’s been about thirteen 
years in the country—this 
went up into the interior, got in with 
the witch doctors and the son of the 
late king, who was hereditary high 
priest, and revived all the witchcraft 
which I had almost stamped out; even 
making—so the report implies—this 
new idol. Carved it himself. Then 
undoubtedly he smuggled in guns and 
liquor—through the French Congo, 
probably—and incited the tribe to rise.” 

‘But what a terrible, fearfully wicked 
thing to do!” exclaimed Loie. 


scoundrel 


























Ruland stuck the pipe in his mouth 
savagely. 

“But what made him do it?” 

“Oh, the usual motive of such men— 


money. Apparently he’s a sort of king 
of the tribe now. They say that the 
new idol is back on the site of the old 
one, that the god Sangha has returned, 
of course—on the ruins of my station. 
And he'll be trading all the rubber and 
ivory out of the country through the 
French Congo or the Sudan—until I 
get back!” 

He picked up a paddle with an air 
of finality. 

“What will you do when you catch 
this man?” 

“Shoot him!” he replied grimly. “But 
possibly that won’t be necessary, as he'll 
probably be dead before then. That 
type—I’ve met him, remember—al- 
ways drinks himself to death, and 
quickly in that climate—besides other 
things.” 

“How awful! Poor soul! But do 
you—are you sure that it was all his 
fault? Wouldn’t the witch doctors per- 
haps have incited the people to revolt 
even if that white man had not helped 
them ?” 

“No. Their priest king had been 
slain and their god destroyed; there- 
fore, they had no unity left, for the 
tangible symbol of their faith was 
broken. They would have caused no 
more trouble.” 

Loie regarded him perplexedly. 

“Yet I can’t somehow help feeling 
sorry for the poor people,” said she. 
“I shouldn’t like to have my _ idols 
broken.” 

“Nobody does. But sometimes it’s 
necessary and good for the patient to 
have symbols of superstition de- 
stroyed.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe it! I shouldn’t 
like to be without faith in something! 
Oh, I couldn’t be!” 





the tension grew again in his face. 

“I shouldn’t like to believe that of 
you. I shouldn’t like to be anybody’s 
idol.” 

Loie looked away swiftly. 

“I’m going back there soon,” he said 
slowly. 

Loie began to dabble in the water, 

“I hope you won’t break any more 
idols,” she said, smiling nervously. 

“Idols should always be broken,” he 
said sharply. He paddled on for a 
few minutes in silence. ‘“That’s what 
I’m going back for.” 

“Don’t you think that we'd better 
turn,” she suggested uneasily. ‘The 
light has nearly gone.” 

He swung the canoe around. 

“When we came out this afternoon,” 
he, began abruptly, “I intended to— 
to ask you something, but—but there 
much chance for 


doesn’t seem me— 
now?” She shook her head slowly. 
“I’m afraid my story hasn’t—hasn’t 


helped me.” 

“Oh, no, no, it isn’t that!” she as- 
serted hastily. “But 

“Mr. Carruthers ?” 

She nodded. 

“Ah, I thought so.” 

He paddled steadily across the lake. 

As they neared the landing place, he 
smiled slightly, a painful contortion. 

“I’m afraid I’ve spent too many years 
in Africa to make a wooer of women. 
[I was stupid to talk about African 
idols.” 

“T hope you’ll never break my idol!” 

“T hope not. Still, all idols get 
broken sooner or later.” 

“Oh, not mine!” 

Loie’s eyes gleamed in the blue twi- 
light. She looked at the man. His sal- 
low face seemed gray—even haggard; 
tle air of solitude appeared to envelop 
him like a cloak. He was going back 
to more years of loneliness—without 





an idol; and Loie knew intuitively, as 
well as because “he” had told her so 


He stopped paddling to stare at her; 
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often, what an idol a woman may be- 
come to a man dwelling in a city ora 
desert. Her sympathy welled. She 
reached out and touched his lean, brown 
hand upon the paddle. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” she whispered ; 
then, snatching impulsively at the gold 
chain around her neck, she drew out 
asmall locket. “Look!” she exclaimed. 





“That’s why I—I can’t That is 
my idol!” 
he In silence he tilted the locket to catch 
3 the light. He saw a, young man, clean 
shaven of jaw, with a rather weak 
a mouth and soft eyes. 
nn “He gave it to me years ago. You 


see, we've been engaged ever since—oh, 
since we were boy and girl. I wonder 
» | you've never met him out there.” 


“ “Thank you—very much,” he said 

ref dully, 

ae As Loie thrust back the locket, she 

ly. wondered whether she had hurt him 

rtf unnecessarily, for his voice was 
strangely somber. ‘ 

s- In silence he drove the canoe with 


powerful, almost angry, strokes across 

the lake, his pipe stuck in the corner of 

a mouth compressed. But he spoke 

no word until he assisted her to land. 

-e.@ Then he bared his head as he took her 
hem hand. 

“Good-by,” he said slowly. “I’m go- 

rsf™ ing back soon—there. And I promise 


n.™ that I’ll never again smash—anybody’s 
in idol.’ 

As he kissed her fingers, a harsh voice 
fy cried ¢ 
et “Loie! What in——” 


They started violently and turned. 
From the shadows of the pine wood 
i’ @ came a stocky figure hurrying upon 
- # them. The step was short and erratic; 
1; the clean-shaven face was pallid, with 
PB small, excited eyes that blinked like an 
k @ angry ape’s. Loie stared in amazement. 
it “What do you began Ruland, 
iS standing very erect and unconsciously 
0 F clutching Loie’s fingers. 
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“Loie!” cried the voice again, slightly 
hoarse. “Don’t you know me?” 

The fact of recognition caught at 
Loie’s throat. She cried out as if stung 
and raised her other hand as if ward- 
ing off some horrid thought. 

“Hell!” the man ejaculated. 
you speak ?” 

“Jack!” gasped Loie, as if reluctantly 
admitting the evidence of her senses, 
recognizing in this loose-mouthed and 
puffy face, lined like a Chicago ter- 
minal, the ideal lover of her youth. 

“Jack!” he mocked savagely. “Who 
the devil did you think I was? But I 
suppose, like any other girl, you’ve 
I come home to give you a surprise, and 
then your mother tells me Who the 
devil’s this bounder, anyway?” As he 
spoke, he glanced at the stiff form of 
Ruland, glanced and peered through the 
twilight. “————!” he _ ejaculated. 
“You!” 

Loie, her small mouth tight pressed, 
strove to recover her control. She took 
a step backward and _ unconsciously 
away from the man as she said coldly: 

“T think—that you’re rather excited 
—Jack. This—this is Mr. Ruland, who 
comes from——” 

“IT know where the comes 
from!” snapped Carruthers, glaring. 
The erect, silent form appeared to infu- 
riate him. He showed his yellow teeth 
in an ugly snarl. “This isn’t the first 
time we’ve met, by God! But I put 
it over on you last time, and I’ll do it 


tr 


“Can’t 








this—even if you do try to sneak in 
and blackguard me to my girl! D’you 
hear? Oh, I know what you've said!” 

Loie’s face was blanched; her eyes 
were like’a wounded fawn’s. Ruland 
stood tensely with his hat in one hand, 
the other straight by his side; the sal- 
low face was like tortured ivory. 

“Jack! Oh, please!” 

At the words, he turned upon her 
menacingly, the small eyes glittering 
with rage. As he spoke, she caught 
the odor of spirits, and recoiled. 
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eight years—this!” 

“What did you say? Eight years! 
Yes, after eight years of toil and bloody 
sweat among stinking niggers for you, 
this is what I find! You fooling round 
in a canoe making love with the first 
man who comes along!” He swung 
again to Ruland. “Get out! D’you 
understand?” Ruland stood silent, 
quivering. “Why the hell can’t you 
speak ?” 

“Jack! You’re insulting my guest! 
Please try to control yourself!” The 
words came authoritatively, sharply, 
from Loie’s tense lips. Her small chin 
was in the air, and her eyes were bright 
with anger. 

“T’d better wish you 
began slowly. 

“You keep your tongue quiet and 
get out,” shouted Carruthers, clench- 
ing his fists, “or I'll make you! Get 
that ?” 

As Ruland glanced at Loie’s dead- 
white face, in which the delicate nos- 
trils were quivering, Carruthers made 


Ruland 
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ot. 


“Dear God!” she muttered. “After a step forward, drawing back his arm.” 


That act of physical menace split the 
sorely strained constraint of Ruland as 
a glove is split by a clenched fist. In 
one movement, he wheeled and had 
struck. Carruthers spun and pitched 
forward onto his face. As he began 
to rise, he saw the tense, erect figure 
of Ruland, but the Ruland of the Dark 
Continent, the ruler over men, clothed 
in authority; and he knew, too, that 
Loie saw and had recognized the man, 
So he sat still and scowled. 

“You get up and go!” commanded 
Ruland. “When you’ve come to your 
senses, you may make any charge you 
wish against me and—you know where 
to find me. Now go! And go quick!” 

Carruthers’ snarling lips did not utter 
words. His face averted, he rose sul- 
lenly and went. 

As Ruland turned to Loie, the apol- 
ogy upon his tongue was slain by her 
eyes. 

“Thank you!” she whispered, as she 
gave him both her hands. “Oh, thank 
you, my—dear breaker of idols!” 








JAUFRE RUDEL BEHOLDS THE LADY OF TRIPOLI 


DE4TH comes like a glimpse’of thin blue sky in the fog of fight, 
And the trident flame of the mind fails, and the soul drinks night. 


But on shores unknown it arises! 


It is clean of its ancient scars, 


Arrayed with stars as a garment, beneath night’s thick stars. 


And now I must have died, I think, and had this grace, 

To look with new eyes for a moment, and to see one face 

That fills my heart like a feasting where mailed kings break bread. 
You are kind as a poor man’s alms, Lord, if I take this to the dead! 


Slowly the lights, the noise return, but they touch not me. 
I, who knew not my chains at all, stand here free! 


Sound the essay, white bugles! 


Shields, clash loud! 


Fate and one face I follow through a world grown proud! 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


T early dawn, one Venetian No- 
A vember day in 1563, a round- 
faced, pink-cheeked, auburn- 
haired girl slipped cautiously out of her 
father’s palace. 

She was barely sixteen, but for some 
months—or weeks, at least—she had 
known herself to be desperately, secretly, 
deliciously in love, and, with thrills of 
happy excitement, she was on the way 
to keep tryst with her Tover. 

She found him waiting at the ap- 
pointed spot, and they lost no time in 
throwing themselves into each other’s 
the most approved fashion. 

The girl was Bianca Capello, daugh- 
ter of a Venetian nobleman. The boy 
was a banker’s clerk, Pietro Buonaven- 


turi by name 


arms in 


This was not the first time the pair 
had stolen out for a clandestine meet- 
ing. Bianca’s stern father and “cruel” 


stepmother furnished ample excuse for 
secrecy, in the girl’s romantic mind. 
And, early in the game, she had in- 
duced her protesting old nurse, Maria 
Donati, to help the course of true love 
run swiftly as well as smoothly—down- 
hill. Maria shook her head sadly, bat 
Bianca’s coaxing ways and beseeching 
brown eyes won the day. 
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More 


Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Bianca Capello: 


“The Detestable Bianca” 





Pietro was the Claude Melnotte type 


of lover. He filled Bianca’s fluff brain 
full of wonderful tales, wherein he was 
always the hero. He dazzled her with 
a dream palace, with stories of unbe- 
lievable riches—of glittering jewels— 
all of which were to be hers. He for- 
got to mention that he was a mere bank 
clerk—or that he was a vulgar fortune 
hunter. He also expressed much 
amazement—and sorrow—when she 
told him—truthfully—that she was 
heiress to great wealth. He “had 
wished her to come to him for every- 
thing,’ he said. He had his wish, as 
you shall presently learn. 

With Maria Donati’s fluttering and 
frightened help, an elopement was 
planned. Bianca and a handful of the 
family jewels disappeared together, 
while the rest of the Capello family 
were peacefully sleeping. With whis- 
pered warnings and prayers, the sob- 
bing Maria delivered her young mis- 
tress for the last time into the eager 
arms of Pietro. There were smothered 
good-bys, one final, furtive largesse to 
the nurse—and the pair were off. 

There was the greatest need for cau- 
tion. Bianca’s family was important 
and influential, and she knew that her 
father would stop at nothing if once 
he found himself on their track. Their 
only course was to keep hidden, and 
Bianca’s flaming beauty was difficult to 
hide.- They did the only possible thing 

















—they buried themselves in the moun- 
tains. 

In those days, the Apennines were 
almost trackless. The delicately nur- 
tured, town-bred girl, used. to taking 
the air only behind the silken curtains 
of a gondola, found mountain climbing 
rather rough sport. Still, she was 
young and strong, and she adored her 
gallant Pietro—and there was nothing 
else for her to do but keep going, un- 
less she wished to be dragged home in 
disgrace. So the flight went on. 

Meanwhile, Venice was abuzz. Sig- 
nor Capello was even angrier than his 
dalighter had thought possible. He 
caused notices to be printed and placed 
about the criminal court of the magis- 
tracy of Venice, offering a reward for 
the finding of Pietro alive or dead— 
preferably dead. There was also an 
indictment out against him. 

“Whereas,” runs the indictment, 
“Pietro Buonaventuri of Florence, re- 
siding in this city, hath been accused 
before the Criminal Court of the Forty 
that, with audacity and disrespect for 
the nobles of Venice, he, knowing that 
Bianca, daughter of Bartolomeo Ca- 
pello, was an heiress of no small for- 
tune, and deeming that he could get 
possession of such property if he could 
in any way lead the girl astray, dared 
to take her from the house of her 
father in the night following the 28th 
day of November in the year 1563, 
having deceived her by many false- 
hoods while she has barely completed 
her sixteenth year; and afterward to 
take her with him from Venice, thus 
contaminating the race and house of a 
noble Venetian in contempt of the laws 
and against the public morals of this 
city ; and whereas the said Pietro, not- 
withstanding diligent search, hath not 
been taken into custody, it is ordered 
that if at any time he shall be arrested, 
he should be brought to Venice; where, 
at the accustomed hour, on a lofty scaf- 
fold erected between two columns on 








the piazza, his head shall be stricken 
from his shoulders by the public exe- 
cutioner.” 

There was a_ second indictment 
against poor Maria, for “perfidiously 
and audaciously daring, at the instance 
of Pietro Buonaventuri, to give him her 
aid in seducing and estranging the said 
Bianca so that she is fled away from 
her father’s house and from Venice 
with the said Pietro.” 

History does not tell us whether the 
faithful—or faithless—Maria was ever 
caught. Let us be charitable and hope 
not, for it was written in the stars, any- 
way, that Bianca was to be a super- 
woman, and Maria could not have kept 
her from her destiny had she tried with 
the best will in the world. 

Search parties were sent out in all 
directions for the runaways. They 
were very nearly caught by Venetian 
secret agents more than once. Their 
exciting adventures became a trifle too 
exciting. Their tiny stock of actual 
cash dwindled to nothing. They grew 
hungry, tired, cross, disillusioned. 

Finally Bianca rebelled. It was time 
for some of the rosy dreams to come 
true—and she was very footsore. Also, 
she needed some new clothes. Those 
she had traveled in were in tatters and 
in no way befitted the daughter of a 
nobleman or the wife of a Prince 
Charming. 

Pietro himself felt that he had eloped 
with more than he could support. He 
had expected messages of forgiveness, 
and a substantial blessing from Bianca’s 
stern parent, long ere this. It became 
more and more certain each day that 
no such blessing was to be forthcom- 
ing, either now or in the future. 

There was just one thing left for 
Pietro to do, and he did it. Under 
cover of nightfall, the two penniless 
and bedraggled children crept furtively 
into Florence and found refuge with 
Pietro’s mother. Rumors of their 
whereabouts soon reached Signor Ca- 
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pello. He hired assassins to waylay and 
kill the young husband. But Pietro 
somehow eluded them. 

For a while the bride and groom re- 
mained virtual prisoners, not.daring to 
show themselves out of doors. They 
had plenty of chance to enjoy each 
other’s society—and they found that 
they were just about as well suited to 
‘go through life together as two cats 
tied up in a bag. 

Jianca, learning that the “palace of 
dreams” had vanished into a mist of 
lies, and that she had been tricked at 
every turn, began to hate her husband 
as fervently as she had once loved him. 
Pietro, finding too late that Bianca’s 
fortune had been confiscated on her 
elopement, cordially returned her 
hatred. Each desired above all else to 
be free from the other. 

A way soon opened. Bianca’s beauty 
was too remarkable to keep successfully 
hidden, even in such a humble home as 
that of Pietro’s mother. All Florence 
began to whisper of her lovely eyes 
and winning smile. Rumors came to 
the ears of Francesco de Medici, dash- 
ing young son of “The Magnificent.” 
Francesco, who was twenty-three, was 
already making a name for himself 
as a writer and student. His curiosity 
was aroused, and he determined to get 
a sight of the carefully guarded little 
Venetian beauty. 

The Medicis were ever people who 
) their own hands. One 
of l‘rancesco’s brothers had killed the 
other—because of a trivial dispute dur- 
ing a hunt. Their father, in an equally 
debonair spirit, had killed a man who 
knelt at his feet asking aid. 

Francesco did not kill anybody to 
attain his object. He chose less spec- 
tacular means, in the person of the 
Marchesa Mandragone, wife of his tu- 
He sent her to call on Bianca. In 
the the conversation, the 
marchesa told her hostess that Fran- 
cesco de Medici had offered to obtain 
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pardon for both bride and groom from 
the Republic of Venice. 

The bait was eagerly swallowed. A 
date was arranged for Bianca and 
Pietro to visit the marchesa and to re- 
ceive the pardon papers. 

On the appointed day, the young 
couple hurried eagerly to the address 
given them. There they were gra- 
ciously received by the marchesa—who 
omitted to tell them that it was not 
her house at all, but one of the many 
houses owned by Francesco. 

In the midst of their jolly three-cor- 
nered conversation, the marchesa sud- 
denly remembered some beautiful 
dresses which she was sure Bianca 
would love to see. 

“Would you come with me and look 
at them?” she suggested, turning in- 
quiringly toward the young wife. 

“Indeed, it will give me greatest 
pleasure,” answered Bianca, jumping up 
with alacrity. 

Without more ado, the two women 
left Pietro to himself, and repaired to 
what was supposedly the marchesa’s 
private apartment. 

“Pardon me—lI stupidly forgot my 
keys!” cried the marchesa. “Wait here 
just a moment, please, and I'll fetch 
them !” 

Bianca waited the allotted moment, 
and then, with blazing cheeks, watched 
the opening of the door. In walked— 
not the Marchesa Mandragone, but the 
smiling and handsome Francesco. 

Bianca made a pretty show of amaze- 
ment and horror at the “trap” in which 
she had been caught. But Francesco, 
swearing eternal devotion, was soon 
able to dry her tears—if, indeed, they 
really needed drying. For Francesco 
generously offered to square the family 
circle—on a financial basis. 

Bianca was so happy to be free of 
Pietro that little else mattered. Pietro 
was equally rejoiced, and cheerfully 
gave up all claims to Bianca, accepting 
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instead a fat appointment as property 
clerk. 

Once more surrounded by luxury, 
Bianca felt herself at home. She had 
always loathed the humble housekeep- 
ing of Pietro’s mother, and the skulking 
behind blinds that her father’s per- 
sistent search had made _ necessary. 
Now, everything was changed. She 
blossomed forth in silks and satins, and 
flaunted her beauty in the face of the 
world, safe in the powerful protection 
of her prince. 

One thorn in the flesh she had. 
Francesco, when they first met, had just 
arranged a marriage with Giovanna, 
daughter of the Emperor Francis of 
Austria. For state reasons, this had 
to be gone through with, but Bianca 
proved so alluring that Francesco was 
soon completely under her domination. 
She was clever and strong-willed—and 
she loved Francesco with all the fire 
of her young Italian heart. Francesco 
was as water in her hands. He weakly 
yielded to her in everything. At last 
she made him swear, upon a sacred 
image, to marry her if ever he should 
be free. 

Poor Giovanna was thrust far in the 
background. 

Bianca’s power waxed stronger. Her 
beauty grew greater cach day. In spite 
of Francesco’s confident promises, 
the Republic of Venice had not par- 
doned her. It quite firmly refused to 
do so. This was annoying. 

Pietro, too, began to be annoying. 
He was growing rich on the graft of his 
office, and he showed an increasing 
tendency to remember that Bianca was 
his wife. He threatened to become a 
real nuisance, and Bianca determined to 
rid herself of him. 

By a little clever spy work, she found 
that he had got himself mixed up in a 
tremendous flirtation with a merry 
widow named Bogianni, by birth a 
member of the noble Ricci family. The 
widow was a great trial to her very re- 


spectable kin, and they told her t 
for the honor of the family, they wou 
kill her lovers, one by one. They actu. 
ally carried out this threat in the case of 
two swains, who were murdered by 
hired assassins in the streets at night. 

Pietro, refusing to be scared away by 
the fate of the murdered ones, was 
soon recognized as first favorite of the 
widow. It was Bianca’s opportunity, 
With the aid of the Riccis, a plot was 
formed. Pietro, on his way home from 
an evening with his Dulcinea, was set 
upon at the foot of Trinity Bridge, by 
twelve masked men. He put up a 
gorgeous fight, even against such odds. 
His two servants were killed at once. 
But Pietro, whatever his faults, would 
have made a great soldier. Against 
twelve armed men, he fought his way 
across the bridge and to his own thresh- 
old, where he fell dead under an ava- 
lanche of wounds. 

Bianca did not do things by halves, 
The same night, the “merry widow” 
was murdered, in her bed, by men who 
entered her room in the guise of legal 
executioners. 

Later, Francesco confessed that he, 
as well as Bianca, had been privy to the 
double murder. 

About this time, Cosimo, “The Mag- 
nificent,” died, and his son Francesco 
succeeded him as Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. The latter, by his debaucheries, 
his strong passions, and his weak intel- 
lect, had earned the contempt of all 
Europe. Francesco’s vulgar,. flam- 
boyant court was the most disreputable 
in Italy. 

The ill-used Giovanna kept to herself, 
while Bianca continued to blaze forth 
as the brightest star in all that bright, 
mad firmament. She was so general 
a favorite that Francesco grew gloomy 
and suspicious. Not the least of her 
tasks was to keep him amused and 
happy. But her wonderful powers of 
fascination held him, savage and un- 
lovable as he now was. In her arms 
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he became a child, willing to be soothed 
and lulled into forgetfulness—no mat- 
ter how black his mood. 

One of his most insistent worries 


was that he had no male heir. Gio- 
vanna’s children were all girls. Bianca 
decided to come to the rescue. She 


scented another chance to further her 
own aims. Under the laws of Italy, a 
child born out of wedlock was legiti- 
mized by the subsequent marriage of 
the parents. Once there was an heir, 
she reasoned, surely a dispensation 
would be granted, making her Fran- 
cesco’s wife. 

Having once got this notion into her 
pretty and determined head, Bianca 
sought the aid of sorceresses and deal- 
ers in philters and black arts. She was 
spurred on by the fear, entirely un- 
founded, of losing Francesco’s love. 
She was cordially hated by all his fam- 
ily, except his sister Isabella, who was 
a kindred spirit. The most powerful 
member of the clan, Fernando, was in- 
creasingly outspoken in his attempt to 
break up the intrigue. There were end- 
less family rows over Bianca. 

“Fernando,” says Trollope, “kept 
himself well informed of all that went 
on at his brother’s court. Trouble 
piled up, in the midst of which Isabella 
was strangled to death by her hus- 
band.” 

Bianca, deprived of her only woman 
friend and seeing Fernando’s hand in 
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the murder, hated him worse than ever. 
She grew desperate, fearing that she 
well be the next person to be 
strangled. Accordingly, she searched 
for and found three women who were 
about to become mothers. She agreed 
to turn over a large sum of money to 
the first of these who should give birth 
to a son, in exchange for which the son 
was to become Bianca’s. 

She managed to fool Francesco com- 
pletely. By an elaborate system of 
maternal camouflage, the scheme was 
carried out without a hitch, and the 
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baby was duly smuggled into the house. 
The grand duke was called from his bed 
in the middle of the night, to greet his 
“new-born son.” His delight knew no 
bounds. 

The baby received recognizance as 
future Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
was named Antonio—‘in honor of the 
chaste St. Anthony,” said Bianca. 

The super-woman, having attained her 
wish, was increasingly unhappy. Too 
many people were party to her secret. 
She feared that the three mothers might 
betray her. They must be put out of 
the way! 

Accordingly, two of them were mur- 
dered at midnight, the favorite hour 
for Medici murders. The third escaped. 
There was still Bianca’s personal maid 
to dispose of. She had been chief con- 
spirator in the plot. She was, there- 
fore, smilingly dismissed from Bianca’s 
service and sent home to Bologna, with 
enough money to live on in comfort the 
rest of her days. In crossing the Apen- 
nines, she was set upon by “thieves” 
and shot. She fell—dead, as her mur- 
derers believed. 

She was not quite dead, however. In 
her death struggles, she dragged her- 
self to Bologna and there made a depo- 
sition to a magistrate, revealing every 
detail of the plot. Having done this, 
she died. 

Her revenge lived. The magistrate 
carried the deposition to Fernando, but 
Bianca somehow got wind of it and was 
too quick for By a 
master stroke of super-woman genius, 
she did the only thing that could have 
saved her. She went straight to Fran- 
cesco and told him the whole story. 

Her great and all-absorbing love for 
him—she said—had led her to deceive 
him. Her only thought had been to 
make him happy. She knew he could 
never be happy without an heir. Where 
Giovanna had failed him, she had tri- 
There was but one thing, she 
Now that Fernando had 


her brother-in-law. 
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the story, they must both declare it a 
lie and stick to it. Which is what they 
did. 

Francesco, poor weak fool, loved her 
more than ever for the deception she 
had practiced on him, “for the sake of 
his happiness.” He was afraid to ac- 
knowledge to his brother that he had 
been so deceived. He was afraid of the 
succession passing out of his hands. 
He was afraid of everything. 

Giovanna now complicated matters 
by giving birth to a real heir. Bianca 
was forced to take second place. But 
Giovanna’s triumph was very short- 
lived. Francesco could not exist with- 
out Bianca, and she was soon back in 
Florence. The grand duke gave her the 
magnificent mansion later known as the 
Strozzi Palace. Here Bianca held 
feasts of semibarbaric splendor. 

Giovanna, poor lady, gave up the fight 
and died. Her last words were of for- 
giveness for the woman who had ruined 
her life. 

Bianca was now free to play her 
trump card. She lost no time in be- 
ginning the final stage of the game. As 
usual, Fernando was her archenemy. 
He hurried to Florence and countered 
her stroke by trying to push Francesco 
into a marriage with some royal house. 
Francesco sulkily told every one who 
would listen to him that he “didn’t want 
to marry anybody.” Fernando was 
convinced that this was only a blind and 
that his brother intended to marry Bi- 
anca as soon as he could. He lost all 
patience and accused Francesco of this 
to his face. A violent public quarrel 
ensued. Bianca joined in the battle and 
fought with her usual skill. 

Francesco wavered between the two 
strong forces. To avoid the row, he 
started on a tour of his dominions. But 
Bianca gave him no peace. She be- 
sieged him with letters breathing eter- 
nal love and devotion and pleading with 
him to remember his old promise. 

In the end, Bianca won. The mar- 
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riage was privately solemnized in 1578, 
in a dark little chapel in the innermost 
recesses of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Bianca was now Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany. As such, Fernando was 
obliged to recognize her. Seemingly 
beaten, he returned to Rome. Bianca 
was not deceived by his apparent sur- 
render. She set about strengthening 
her position. One by one, the royal 
heads of Europe were induced to ac- 
knowledge her as grand duchess. It 
was not easy to make them bend, but 
most of them were in need of money— 
and the Medicis were the foremost 
bankers and money lenders’. of 
the world. Their coveted ducats could 
not now be obtained except through 
acknowledgment of Bianca; so, headed 
by Philip of Spain, the powers all gra- 
ciously approved the marriage, and the 
super-woman again won the day. Last 
of all, the Republic of Venice was pre- 
vailed on to reinstate her. q 

Bianca was now a princess in her own 
right. Her marriage was solemnized 
publicly, and she was crowned as “a 
daughter of St. Mark.” 

Her triumph was complete—while it 
should last. But Fernando, she knew, 
had not given up the fight, and Fer- 
nando was powerful. With him out of 
the way, she need have nothing to fear. 

Finally she wrung from him an un- 
willing promise to come to Francesco’s 
hunting box at Poggio for the autumn 
A banquet was arranged in 
“reconciliation.” The 


shooting. 
honor of the 
guests, wearied by the hunting and by 
their subsequent hearty eating, sat with 
dazed eyes, waiting the signal to leave 
the table. 

3ianca alone was wide-eyed and radi- 
ant. At her secret signal, a servant 
set down a gorgeously iced tart in front 
of ‘Fernando, who was always greedy 
for sweets. Fernando, for some rea- 
son, refused to touch it. Bianca urged 
the tart upon him. Still he refused to 
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taste it. At this, Francesco, half asleep, 
half drunk, reached over and grabbed 
the tart. 

“If you don’t want it, I do,” he 
mouthed gluttonously, swallowing half 
of the confection at one bite. 

Bianca, with a scream, snatched the 
other half of it before he could get it 
to his lips. Deathly white, she shoved 
the morsel into her own mouth and 
swallowed it. 

Perhaps she ate the poisoned tart be- 
cause she could not bear to live without 
Francesco; perhaps because she knew 
that with Francesco dead, she would be 
powerless against the vengeance of his 
brother. She acted on impulse, but I 
think a year’s reflection could not have 
taught her a wiser means of exit from 
the catastrophe she had drawn upon 
herself. 


Within an hour, she and her hus- 
band were dead. 

Fernando then won the final move 
in the long chess game of life and death 
that he and she had played. He hated 
her dead as he had hated her living. 
He would not allow her body to lie in 
state beside Francesco’s. 

“She has worn the crown long 
enough,” he said. “Proceed with re- 
spect te.her funeral as you please, but 
we will not have her among our dead.” 

Her escutcheon was taken down from 
public buildings and that of Giovanna 
substituted. All pictures and medals of 
her were suppressed. Fernando vented 
one last bit of spite on her memory. 
He publicly dubbed her “The Detest- 
able Bianca,” an epithet that has sur- 
vived all the titles she worked so cease- 
lessly to gain. 


Next Month: Lais, 
EO OVO CAO 


THAT WHICH IS LOVE’S 


EAREST, love not me 
In all things you see; 
In all things you hear 
Love not me, my dear; 
Be the thrush a bird to you, 
And no song my name runs through. 


Love the trees in spring 

For their blossoming, 

Not because you know 

I love blossoms so— 

For the fragrance that they bear, 
Not because I waited there. 


I shall droop to death, 
Die for lack of breath, 


If on me so deep 


All your thoughts you heap; 

Love me with your heart, but free 

Let your mind and spirit be: 

Send your thoughts away from me. 
Epna St. Vincent MILtay. 








OGER had not been near the 
house for eight days. When, 
on Thursday afternoon, he 

came rattling up the drive in his little 
tin car, Melisande saw him from the 
hammock and, dropping one foot over 
the side, began to toe herself to and 
fro without enthusiasm. 

She waited until he had shut off the 
motor. Then she turned her head, not 
troubling to lift it from the pillow, and 
gave him a flat look devoid of coquetry 
which the boy dimly divined as insult- 
ing. 

“Hullo!” she said. 
doing up here?” 

Roger inserted one finger in the front 
of his collar and lifted his chin as if 
about to bay, having done which he 
turned to her with an_ ingratiating 
smile. 

Melisande stared, and maintained her 
attitude of cold expectancy ; and Roger 
continued smiling for quite some time, 
because he saw no good place to 
leave off. After a while, he swal- 
lowed once, still smiling. Then he swal- 
lowed again. Suddenly he lost control 
of his smile, and it flew out into a grin 
distressing to behold. 

Melisande closed her eyes and held 
out one long, lovely hand. 

“Come here, dear,” she said. 

Roger climbed out over the door, as 
was his custom, but without his cus- 
tomary ease, in his confusion sitting for 
a difficult moment upon the startled 
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SEER 


and protesting horn. Melisande did not 
open her eyes—but she panted slightly. 

“T wish it was dark,” said Roger, in 
a deep voice full of emotion, “so I could 
kiss you!” He had come up to the 
hammock and was standing beside her. 

Melisande opened her eyes to their 
full extent. 

“Er—I beg your pardon?” she said 
coldly. “In other words, whadda you 
mean ‘could’? You seem to be toil- 
ing under the 2 

“No, I’m not. Of course I’m not 
sure I could, but if it was dark, I could 
try. And looker here, Mel.” He sat 
down beside her. “Didn’t you—that 
night it rained so is 

Melisande’s brows contracted 
slightly. She wished that men would 
not do things like this. She did not 
reply. 

“What you _ reading?” Roger 
picked up a book from the hammock. 

“Oh, nothing you’d care about—a 
sonnet sequence. It’s poetry, old top. 
You know—all the lines begin with cap- 
itals. Poetry, opposite of prose!” 

“Mel, you’re a great girl,” said Roger. 

“Thanks awf’ly,” said Melisande. 

“T wish it was dark.” 

“Roger Walker!” 

“Well, I do. I love you, Mel, and 

want to kiss you.” 

Melisande turned away her eyes and 
was silent. After a while, she said: 

“Roger, you’re so sweet! Did any 
one ever tell you how sweet you are?” 
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“No one but you. You always say 


that.” 

“Do I?” Melisande laughed appre- 
ciatively. ‘Well, that'll all right, if 
Ido. You are sweet. You're so sweet 
that sometimes it comes over me all 
of a sudden, ‘What shall I do with him, 
he’s so sweet?” Where have you been 
the last three days?” 

“Three! It’s been eight, Mel!” 

“Oh, has it?” 

“Yes, it has! Hasn’t it seemed any 
longer than that to you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Three days is 
quite a while. The days are long now. 
Roger, you’re awfully good looking. 
Do you know that?” 

“No.” The reply was sober and un- 
hesitating. “I’m not good looking, 
Mel. I’m not tall enough. I know what 
Iam. I may be cute, but I’m not good 
looking.” 

“Well, never mind. But you haven’t 
told me where you’ve been.” 

“Haven’t been anywhere. Just been 
staying away to see if I could—and 
found I couldn’t.” 

“Well, you didn’t do so badly, at 
that. I swear to you I’d nearly for- 
gotten you. Two days more would 
have done it, give you my word.” 

“Mel, cut that kiddin’ stuff. I don’t 
like it. I’m in earnest. Lis’n t’ me, ’n’ 
answer me ser’ously.” His voice was 
gruff, and he was leaving out all un- 
syllables. “Mel, do you 
ever learn to love me?” 

Melisande thrust her hands into the 
pockets of her skirt and stretched her 
feet out in front of her. 

“Learn, bébé?” she responded cheer- 
fully. “Why, I could give lessons in 
it!” She stopped, suddenly contrite, be- 
fore the look on the boy’s face. Oh, 
Roger, I’m so sorry! I guess I’m not 
a very nice girl. But—but ” She 
lifted and let them fall. 
“Roger, listen. I love you now. And 
it seems to me now—right now—that 
I always shall. In fact, I really don’t 


necessary 


think you could 
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see—right now—how I can ever get 
on without you.” She considered this 
a moment after she had said it, scowl- 
ing a little. “But of course I can,” 
she went on, and shrugged. “One does, 
And, my friend, fancy how distressed 
you would be if it were otherwise—if 
I should want to marry you, for in- 
stance! You haven’t a thing to get 
married on—and I’m exceedingly ex- 
pensive!” __ 

Roger leaned toward her. 

“I know you’re expensive,” he said, 
“and I’m glad you are. I’m crazy about 
the clothes you wear, and all that, you 
know. I’m expensive myself. But I 
really have quite a lot, and father would 
give me a lot more, if I asked for it, 
and if I was perfectly sure what I 
wanted it for. If that’s all the rea- 
son % 

“It’s not the reason at all.” Meli- 
sande rose, twisted her skirt about, and 
sat down again. “Let’s talk about seal- 
ing-wax.” 

“About what?” said Roger. 

“About cabbages,” said Melisande. 

“Mel, whadda you talking about?” 

“Cabbages, lady, ‘nice green cab- 
bages.’” She leaned over quite unex- 
pectedly and patted his hand. “Hello, 
dear!” she said softly, and in the sweet- 
est way in the world. 

“Hello, dearie,” Roger returned con- 
tentedly; and for some time they sat 
silent, gazing at each other with the 
sweetness of children, 

“Mel,” said Roger at last, “I think 
you and I could be awfully happy to- 
gether. Why couldn’t we, dear? We'd 
go off in the woods somewhere where 
we'd never see anybody at all. Do you 
remember that night it rained on top 
of the hammock, and you said it 
sounded like rain on a tent? Aw, Mel, 
don’t you think you'd like it? 

*“Of course, there’s your music,” he 
went on, less certainly, since she had 
not answered. “But you could play. 
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We'd have all kinds of pianos. 
I like music, Mel—don’t 1?” 

Melisande’s face shone out upon him 
suddenly with a smile of inscrutable 
tenderness, which dazzled the boy, ren- 
dering him uneasily blissful. He turned 
away his eyes with an effort and con- 
tinued, stubbornly intent upon his sub- 
ject: 

“You’re just made for me. I like 
everything about you. ‘Most always 
there’s something you don’t like about 
people, you know, but I like everything 
about you. Your hair grows so cute 
—and you’re such a whale of a dancer 
—and then you’re so darned nice, Mel. 
Honestly, you’re an awfully nice girl. 
I’ve played around a lot—you know 
that ; everybody knows it, I guess—and 
I’ve known all kinds. But, honestly, I 
don’t like ’em when they aren’t nice. 
They—they make me sort of sick.” 

Melisande looked at him for a mo- 
ment without speaking. With a curious 
sense of warped satisfaction mingled 
with real bereavement, she thought of 
him as married to some girl who would 
never know how beautiful he was. At 
that moment it seemed to her that life 
was an institution both futile and ridic- 
ulous, everybody in the world spending 
his years and strength in the far-off 
pursuit of happiness, while all the time 
happiness was going to seed in the old- 
fashioned garden of his boyhood home. 

When she spoke, it was with a kind 
of weary despair: 

“Oh, Roger, if you only—if you just 
only x 

“Had some brains,” the boy supplied 
grimly. 

“Yes, dear—exactly. If you only 
had some brains! You don’t know any- 
thing at all.” 

“No, I guess I don’t,” agreed Roger, 
without bitterness, and Melisande 
turned on him with sudden fury. 

“Roger!” she snapped. “Why don’t 
you ever talk back? You haven't the 





spirit of a—of a warmed-over corn 


.dear! 





fritter!” 

Some one called from the house. 

“Melisa-ande! Telephone!” and she 
went in. 

“Melisande, is that the youngest 
Walker boy out there with you?” asked 
her mother. 

“Yes, mother,’ said Melisande, as 
she lifted the receiver. 

“Yes, this is she. Who did you say? 
Oh, how do you do? Why, this is 
awfully jolly. No, I haven’t been in 
this summer, except at the lake. To- 
night? Oh, I’m afraid I can’t. Yes, 
I know it. I’d have loved to, really. 
Some other time, Bobs. And thanks 
a lot for asking me.” 

“Who was that, dear?” 

“Bobs Hancock, mother.” 

“Why, he hasn’t called you up before 
this summer, has he?” 

“Hasn’t he? No, I guess he hasn't.” 

“What did he want?” 

“Dance at the old golf club.” 

“But, Melisande, that would -have 
been very nice, dear! What are you do- 
ing to-night?” 

“Roger’s coming up.” 

“Melisande,” said Mrs. Mcllravy, “I 
want to have a little talk with you.” 

“Now, mother, please! I can’t stay 
in here any longer. It’s rude. Even if 
you don’t like Roger, I can’t be rude to 
him, can I? I have to go back out.” 

Roger was lying on his side in the 
hammock. His face bore a look of 
dogged concentration mingled with un- 
easiness. Her book of sonnets lay open 
before him. Melisande watched him 
with amusement. 

Presently she called to him: 

“Roger, you'll never get it like that, 
You have to stick out your 
tongue! Don’t you remember ?” 

“Mel,” he growled, “for cat’s sake, 


_where’d you get this book?” 


Melisande went over tothe hammock. 
“Oh, I got it off’n a man I met two 
summers ago,” she said, “a tall, blond 
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man with a reddish mustache. 


shaved it off in the middle of the sum- 
mer, and after that I didn’t care so 
much for him.” 

“J suppose you cared quite a lot for 


him before that?” 
“M’m—yes, quite a lot, if I remember 


correctly.” 

“Mel, how many men have you been 
in love with—not counting me?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind counting you. 
One every summer since I was seven- 
teen, and sometimes at Christmas. 
Come, get up and crank your little tin 
car, love. You have to go now. You're 
beginning to bore me.” 

“All right.” Roger rose obediently 
and started toward the drive. “I guess 
I bore you pretty often, Mel, don’t I?” 

Melisande looked for a moment at 
the back of his head. Then she sighed. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “Not 
so very often, I guess. Not nearly so 
often as I bore myself.” She followed 
him over to where he was squatting in 
front of the car. “When you coming 
up again? Roger, you'll knee your 
trousers !” 

“I’m coming up to-night—can I?” 

“To-night? Oh, Roger, you don’t 
want to come up again so soon!” 

“Don’t I? I guess you don’t know 
me very well. I can, can’t I? Mel, I 
want to!” 

“Well, let me see.” Melisande con- 
“To-day is Oh, no, it’s 
Thursday, Roger! I’m going to 
No, that’s right, too. Wait a minute. 
Why, yes, you may come up to-night 
if you want to.” 

The engine started with an explosive 
sneeze, and the little car began to paw 
the ground. Roger jumped in and 
grabbed the wheel. 

“All right! See you later!” he 
shouted to her above the uproar, and 
Was off. 

Melisande went back to the hammock 
and sat down. She looked hard at some 
chalky marks where Roger’s shoes had 


sidered. 


been. Then she shook herself a little 
and stretched out with her arms above 
her head. 

“T’m sentimental,” she said aloud to 
the top of the hammock, “sentimental. 
Any one would say so.” She closed her 
eyes and gave herself up to blossomy 
memories. 

“Melisa-ande! Telephone!” 

Melisande ground her teeth and lay 
quite still for a second. Then, without 
opening her eyes, she swung her feet 
slowly to the edge of the hammock and 
let them drop. 

“Now that’ll be somebody else want- 
ing me to do something,” she said, as 
she arose, “and mother’ll be right there 
to hear me turn him down. I wish I 
knew- how to curse in some language 
nobody understands—Armenian, or 
something !” 

Mrs. Mcliravy was not in the library. 
But she met Melisande in the hall, on 
her way back to the hammock. 

“Melisande, come in here a minute, 
dear, if you please,” she said, holding 
open the door of the room she had just 
left. “I have something to say to you. 

“T want to speak to you about that 
youngest Walker boy,” she went on, 
when they were seated, Mrs. MclIlravy 
in a comfortable chair with arms, and 
Melisande, with the attitude of one who 
has but a moment to spare, on the 
extreme edge of the piano bench. “It 
that he takes up alto- 
gether too much of your time.” 

“He hasn’t been near the house for 
eight days,” said Melisande. 

“Well, of course that may be. I 
presume he’s been out of town. But be- 
fore that time, he was up here every 
afternoon and evening for a month, and 
he’s been here all the afternoon to-day 
and is coming again, you say, to-night. 
Really, Melisande’—Mrs. Mcllravy 
spoke with sudden exasperation—“I 
don’t know what to make of you! If 
there were anything in it, I would be the 
last to object—you know that. But, 
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my dear, a girl like you—from whom 
everybody expects so much ilies 

“*Expects so much’—that’s just it, 
mother!” Melisande interrupted with 
heat and bitterness. “ ‘Everybody ex- 
pects so much!’ I’d like to know what 
business anybody has to expect anything 
of me! If I’ve got a talent, whose tal- 
ent is it, anyway, and whose business 
is it if I want to hide it under a what- 
chermacallit? I wish I was just like 
everybody else, and could go and get 
married and be happy like everybody 
else—or unhappy—get married, any- 
way—instead of having to spend my life 
pawing some anathematized old piano!” 

“Melisande!” 7 

Under her mother’s gaze, Melisande 
dropped her eyes. Then, cocking her 
head to one side, she looked at her feet 
as if she had never seen them before, 
and turned in her toes experimentally. 

“It’s rather a pity,” Mrs. Mcllravy 
resumed with calmness, “you didn’t find 
out some time ago that you don’t care 
for music. Your musical education has 
been somewhat costly for a toy.” 

Melisande slipped her shoes off and 
on at the heel several times without 
looking up. Then she raised her eyes 
and met her mother’s gaze squarely. 

“T didn’t really mean that, mother,” 
she said. “Of course I care for it. 
I’m mad about it. But I’m awfully in- 
terested in Roger just now, and why 
can’t you leave me alone?” 

“My dear,” replied her mother, “if 
you’re quite sure you wish me to leave 
you alone, I will. But, Melisande, 
you’re neglecting your music—it’ll take 
you a long time to get back where you 
were—and unless you really care for 
this young man, it seems to me that it’s 
scarcely worth your while. As to the 
possibility of your caring for him—I 
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confess I don’t see 

“Well, mother, it really isn’t neces- 
sary that you should, is it? If I like 
him, I do—that’s all. I know every- 
thing you’re going to say—‘Melisande, 
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are you going to make a fool of yourself - 





about that youngest Walker boy? Of 
course Iam! _ I have already! You're 
about to tell me that he hasn’t any 
money, or any prospect of it. I know 
that, don’t I? But it isn’t my fault if 
he has seventeen or eighteen brothers, 
is it? Oh, I can just hear you saying 
that the Walkers are good enough, you 
suppose, but they’re nobody in particu- 
lar, and that youngest Walker boy espe- 
cially has never amounted to much, 
Mother, I know just what you think of 
Roger. You think he’s a boob—and so 
do I. He is a boob. You can’t see 
what there is about him—and neither 
can I. But there certainly must be 
something. Now please let me go.” 


“Annie, has Mr. Walker come yet? I 
thought I heard the bell.” Melisande 
was halfway down the stairs. 

“Yes, Miss Mellravy, he came about 
ten minutes ago. He said not to trouble 
you, but when you came down, you'd 
find him in the hammock.” 

Melisande bit her lip 
shrugged slightly. 

“If he thinks I’m going to chase him 
out there,” she said to herself, “‘he’s 
greatly misled!” She went into the 
music room and sat down at the piano 
in the dark. 

She had a great desire to express her- 
Yet at first she could not 

It was 
voice to 
She 


and then 


self in music. 
bring herself to touch the keys. 
like trying to muster one’s 
break a long, 
leaned her forehead against the empty 
rack. 

After a time, she sat up, threw back 
her head, and began to play, softly, but 
with intensity. 

She had a sense of tremendous power, 
of great muscular strength, of mastery 
over the music, as if she had written it 


distressing silence. 


herself. Once, as she played, she 
laughed outright. 
“I love this! I love this!” she 


whispered. 
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And once, after a tempestuous pas- 
sage ending in a cadence of unexpected 
quiet, “It’s like a still pond after 
rapids,” she breathed, “like coming out 
into a still pond.” 

Roger came in while she was play- 
ing. He sat down near her and lighted 
a cigarette. She was not conscious of 
his presence. 

It was a long selection. Twice he 
flicked an ash into his coat pocket. 

For some time, after striking the last 
chord, Melisande sat motionless, bend- 
ing over the keys. 

“That’s a blasphemous thing,” she 
said at last, and immediately, realizing 
for the first time that she was not alone 
and fearing that Roger might answer, 
began to play again. 

“Roger, do you like that?” she asked, 
when she had finished. 

“That’s good,” said Roger, from the 
window. “Mel, play ‘Perfect Day,’ will 
you ?” 

Melisande did not speak at once. She 
sat without moving, her head back, her 
long arms hanging at her sides. After 
a while, she said, not changing her posi- 
tion: 

“I’m sorry. I don’t know it without 
the notes, and I don’t think I have it.” 

“Yes, here it is.” 

Roger held out a sheet of music with 
pink blossoms on the cover. He had 
spent the last seven minutes hunting 
for it in a shaft of moonlight. 

“You can’t see, Mel, can you? Don’t 
you want the light ?” 

“No, I don’t want the light. Perhaps 
I can remember it anyway.” 

She waited a minute and then began 
to play. She knew it well enough. 
They had used it for a last waltz at 
nearly all the dances she had attended 
afew summers ago. And she knew just 
how Roger liked it done. She worked 
now to make him weep. She gave her- 
self up to an orgy of sentimentality; 
she melodramatized, she held, she re- 
tarded, she “bore on,” as you might say, 


It was intolerably_ sweet, like syringas 
in the house. 

Roger did not move at once, when 
she had finished. He was sunk deep in 
his chair, one hand over his eyes. 
Melisande turned about on the bench 
and leaned upon her hands. 

“Hello, dear,” she said. 

He came toward her, his dark head 
lowered, holding out his arms. 

“Mel, kiss me!” 

He put his arms about her and lifted 
her to her feet. She made no resist- 
ance. She felt very tired. Her head 
fell back upon his shoulder. Yet when 
she was aware of his lips on her chin, 
she turned away her face instinctively 
and broke from him. 

“Roger, dear, dear, you must go 
she said. 

It was as if he had not heard her. 
He drew her to him again, and bent his 
face to hers. She turned her head 
quickly to the right, then to the left; 
then, with a slight exclamation, she put 
her hand over his mouth. Without 
roughness or haste, he removed it and 
held it down at her side. There was 
something terrifying in his gentle per- 
sistence. 

“Roger—listefi! Please don’t do 
that!” She spoke rapidly. “I don’t 
want you to. I shan’t like you if you 
do—Roger.” 

“Oh, Mel, please let 
dear! Just once——” 

“No, no! Roger, if you love me, 
you will go! r 


ded 


me—please, 


Don’t you love me: 

“Yes—I’m going—in just a minute. 
Mel—listen——” 

He took her head in both his hands. 
She threw it back sharply, and her hair 
became tangled about the button of his 
coat sleeve. 

“IT beg your pardon, dear,” he said, 
as he freed it. Then again he took her 
face between his hands. 

Suddenly, in the darkness, he heard 
her sob. 


“Mel!” he cried, aghast. But after 











that he touched her eyes to see if she 
were weeping, and they were quite dry. 

Her sobbing made him uneasy, never- 
theless. 

“Mel,” he said, “I won’t kiss you if 
you don’t want me to, dear. But I can’t 
believe you're really going to send me 
away like this. Don’t you love me at 
all?” 

Melisande looked out across the 
moonlight garden. She swayed a little, 
and he felt her relax under his hands. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “Oh, dear!” 
She sank down upon the bench and 
leaned her head against him. “I guess 
I love you all right,” she said wearily. 
“Would you mind very much going 
home ?” 


He went without a word. In a mo- 


ment, she heard the sound of the 
motor. 
The next afternoon Melisande re- 


fused to play tennis with her small 
sister. 

“It’s too hot, Buzzy,” she said, and 
made herself comfortable in a chair on 
the porch. 

“Why, sis-ter, I thought you liked it 
better when ’twas hot!” 

3uzzy looked up at her in astonish- 
ment, and then began disgustedly bat- 
ting a tennis ball against the screening. 

“Roger coming up?” she inquired 
after a moment, with heavy noncha- 
lance. 

“I’m not expecting him.” 
drew two transparent, 
colored knitting needles from a ball of 
purple yarn. She was just starting her 
fourth 
four—five—six—seven — eight—nine— 
ten Buzzy, don’t do that any 
more! Sixteen—seventeen—eighteen— 
nineteen Buzzy! What did mother 
tell you? Twenty-two—twenty-three 
” She counted for a minute in 
silence. 

“T wonder how many I took off for 
that tan one,” she said finally, straight- 
ening the stitches on the needle. “hat 


Melisande 


large, amber- 


sweater. “One—two—three— 

















was just about the right size, I think. 
Byzzy, do you remember how many I 
took off for that tan one?” 

Buzzy started away without answer- 
ing, stepping deliberately and with exas- 
perating caution. But when she got to 
the corner of the house, she stopped. 

“You took off just erzackly fifty-six, 
old lady,” she called back over her 
shoulder, and went out of sight, drag- 
ging her racket. 

Roger did not 
o'clock. 

“Happy birthday!” he called, as he 
shut off the motor and came up the 
steps. 

Melisande did not raise her eyes from 
her knitting. 

“Same to you, ol’ deah,” 
sponded. “ ’Ow’s your ’ealth?” 

Roger took the knitting from her and 
held her hands in both his own, pur- 
posely hurting her. She smiled stead- 
ily up into his eyes, paling a little, nev- 
ertheless. 

Presently she said: 

“Really, you know, old top, that 
ring’s no end sharp. Would you mind 
breaking one of my wrists, instead?” 

Roger thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets, tramped the length of the porch, 
and returned to her. He stood fora 
moment regarding with preoccupation a 
bronze invisible in the front of her hair, 
then went over and flattened his classic 
nose against the screen. 

“Mel, whadda 1 sug> 
gested, after a short consideration of 
“Let’s go up the new 
road a The fences were down 
yesterday, and it’s great. Come on. Go 
get your hat, and don’t bother to do 
anything else. You look all right.” 

“Look all right!” Melisande smiled 
to herself as she pulled open the top 
drawer and scratched about among a 
rainbow of flower corsage pins for a 
couple to match her hat. “Look all 
right! Oh, Roger! And it took mea 
cold two hours! 


come until four 


she re- 
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“You'll have to put up the wind 
shield,” she said, when they had started. 
“T love it in my face, but it wrecks me, 
quite. I ought to have worn a smaller 
hat.” 

“That’s a good hat. Your hair looks 
awfully pretty showing through that 
way.” 

“Yes, it’s a good hat to anybody on 
my left. From the other side, it makes 
me appear a bit exclusive. I was mad 
about it at first. But now that every- 
body’s getting ’em for ninety-eight 
cents Roger, haven’t you had this 
door fixed yet?” 

“T haven’t had time. Slam it hard 
and then pull the thing toward you.” 


At eight o’clock they were not get- 
ting on so very well. They had stopped 
for something to eat at a wayside tea 
house, where, much to their astonish- 
ment and disgust, they found them- 
selves embarrassed in each other’s 
presence. They were alone in the room, 
except for the clock, which ticked pon- 
derously from the moment of their en- 
trance, at last monopolizing the con- 
versation, They strewed their toast 
about the table with more than the usual 
abandon, and tried to chew it at the 
same time. Also, the coffee had been 
made too long. 

Afterward it was no better. Getting 
back into the car, Melisande stepped on 
his foot, and apologized formally, flush- 
ing as she did so. Later she got her 
feet in the way of the brakes, and he 
had to ask her if she would mind mov- 
ing them. 

It was a foggy night ; the wind shield 
became so clouded that it was neces- 
sary to lower it. For the rest of the 
way, Melisande had to cling to her hat, 
a proceeding that chanced to be among 
the four or five most superlatively an- 
noying in life to her. Her hair became 
badly disarranged. A _ honeysuckle 
hedge which they passed in the half 
darkness set her to thinking of a man 


she had known rather well the summer 
before, and the next time she spoke to 
Roger, she called him Jim. By nine 
o’clock, they felt as if they were sitting 
on opposite ends of a bridge and Roger 
was looking for a good tree into which 
to run the car. 

Directly upon reaching home, Meli- 
sande got out and started for the house. 
When she saw that he made no move to 
follow her, she tried to go in without a 
word, but had not the strength. 

“Roger,” she said, in a voice that she 
strove to make matter-of-fact and sen- 
sible, “come in a minute and get dried 
off. You must be wet through. I 
know I am.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said Roger. 
have to get right back, anyway.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes. 
started again toward the house. 

“Mel, come back here a minute, will 
you?” 

“What is it?” 

“T just want to say good-by to you. 
I’m going away to-morrow on the early 
boat. Father wants me to, and this time 
I guess I’ve got to.” a 

“Going away?” Melisande stood still 
a minute and then came slowly back. 
“How long you going to be gone?” 

“Oh, only until Christmas, probably. 
But you can’t tell. It may be a couple 
of years. I wanted to say good-by to 
you. . 

Melisande did not answer for a long 
time. She stood looking at a large 
patch on the rear tire. 

“Oh, good-by!” she said suddenly, 
lifting her head. 

“Mel,” said the boy clumsily, “let’s 
go sit in the hammock a minute.” 

Melisande said nothing. She went 
over to the hammock and sat down, 
and Roger followed. He put his arm 
perfunctorily about her, and she closed 
her eyes quickly to keep in the tears. 

“Roger,” she said at last, “I hope 
you'll have all the luck in the world. I 


She 
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shall think of you often and wonder 
how you're getting on.” 

“Why, Mel, you'll let me write to 
you, won’t you? Aren’t you going to 
write to me?” 

“No, I guess not. What’s the use? 
If we cared for each other, it would be 
different. But of course we don’t, and 
so 4 

“Why don’t we? 
we don’t?” 

“Oh, of course we don’t. Let’s be 
honest. It’s foolish to pretend any 
longer. Of course it was awfully nice, 
and it’s too bad you’re going away be- 
fore the end of the summer—but it 
wouldn’t have lasted longer than that, 
anyway. Even if we really cared, 
Roger, it wouldn’t last—it couldn’t. 
Love can’t last. I know it. I’ve got it 
all worked out to a mathematical impos- 
sibility. Listen!” She spoke eagerly, 
as if there were something on her mind 
of which she wished to rid herself, as, 
indeed, there was. “Love is desire— 
that’s all it really is. And when you’ve 
got what you desired, why, you can’t 
desire it any longer. It’s perfectly 
simple.” 

Roger said nothing, and after a while 
she continued: 

“I’m a thousand miles and a thousand 
years away from you, always. I live 
every minute twice—once with my 
senses, and once with my soul. It 
makes life awfully difficult, of course, 
but the—the degree of dexterity re- 
quired to do it successfully makes it 
very interesting, too. 
go. You have to get up early.” 

“T guess you’re right, Mel—about 
that love stuff, I mean.” Roger did not 
start to rise. “I ought not to marry a 
girl like you. You aren’t meant for me. 
You would never be contented to be 
just my wife. You’d be thinking of 
your career all the time, and after you 
stopped caring, you’d make it pretty 
uncomfortable for me, I guess. You’d 
always be twitting me about what you 


How do you know 


Roger, you must 


could have done if you hadn’t married 
me. 9 

“No,” said Melisande, “you’re wrong 
there. I would never do that. But, 
even so, we wouldn’t get on. We'd be 
starting divorce proceedings within a 
month.” 

“Yes, I guess you're right, 
You’re always right.” 

Melisande’s mouth twisted a little. 

“We haven’t a thing in common,” 
he went on, ‘except that we both love 
music ‘s 

“Music! Oh, my soul! That un- 
speakable twa-twa-twa—twa-twa-twa— 
twa-twa-twa—twa-twa zi 

“Mel!” cried the boy with a kind of 
horror. “Mel, don’t you like ‘Perfect 
Day?” 

“T hate it! It’s my favorite abomi- 
nation! That and ‘Christian Soldiers’ 
and ‘Silver Threads Among the : 
Oh, just retribution for an evil past!” 
She sprang to her feet. “Come, Roger, 
you have to go.” 

He arose at once and held out his 
hand. 

“Well, good-by, Mel,” he said. He 
shook hands with her formally, and 
turned, and went out toward the car. 

Melisande tried to speak, but could 
think of nothing to say. She watched 
him go, helpless and desolate, incredu- 
lous, faintly amused. This was the 
end. It was over. She looked at the 
back of his head. Then lifted a 
hand and pushed in a hair 


Mel. 


she 
trembling 
pin. 

“Good-by, Roger,” she called after 
him. “Awfully glad to have met you!” 
and she stood shaking, with both hands 
held tight over her mouth. 

Roger had stopped short, stunned by 
the suddenness and ntalevolence of this 
last attack. A tide of fury surged up 
in his heart. At that moment, he hated 
Melisande with the perfect hatred that 
desires to kill. But he did not move. 
He seemed to have forgotten how to set 
himself in motion. 
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So, for a terrible moment, they stood 
there. 

Then he heard her voice again behind 
him, broken and contrite, ineffably 
caressing : 

“Hello, dear!” 

“Oh, Mel!’ he cried, all the hurt and 
bitterness of the last few hours in his 
voice, and relief, and love. He turned 
and came back to her, stumbling a lit- 
tle. 

They put their arms about each other, 
and Melisande turned her face to his. 
So they remained for a long time, with- 
out speaking, quite warm and contented, 
in the dripping mist. 

Once she raised her head and whis- 
sered, “I love you, Roger, I really love 
you,” and he replied, “I love you, too, 
Mel.” Then once more they stood mo- 
tionless, save that from time to time 
he patted her head, which he held down 
upon his breast. 

“Oh, Roger, you’re so sweet!” Meli- 
sande lifted her face and rubbed it 
against his hand. “I don’t know what 
I’m going to do with you, you're so 
sweet !” 

“Listen, Mel! 
clock ?” 

“Why—why, yes.” 

“Can you get up at four o’clock?” 

“Roger, what do you mean?” 

“Mel, you’ve got to come with me. 
It’s the only thing. We love each other, 
dear, and nothing else matters. If you 
really love me, you'll come. Don’t you 
love me?” 

“Yes—I do.” 

“All right, then. Now listen! I'll be 
down around the corner waiting for 
you at half-past four to-morrow morn- 
ing. I’m sorry it’s so early, dear, but 
I’ve got to take that boat. Nobody’ll 
notice our being together, Mel. They’ll 
think I just came down to see you off. 
I'll carry your suit case on for you and 
shake hands and come ashore again, and 
then I'll go aboard again just be- 
fore——” 
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“Oh, no! Supposing you were left 
behind! No, we’d have to stay together! 
You could . 

“Then you will, Mel?” He caught 
her arm. 

Melisande stood motionless for a mo- 
ment. A strange apathy seemed to have 
come upon her. She looked down with- 
out interest at the hand on her sleeve. 
Then she raised her eyes and, thrusting 
her head slightly forward, looked into 
Roger’s face, with the queer, searching 
stare of an unintelligent child. Sud- 
denly she threw out her hands with a 
pathetic little gesture of confusion. 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t know!” 
she cried. “I don’t see how I can!” 
She looked bewilderedly about her. 
“And I don’t see how I can’t, either!” 
This with a little tearful laugh. “Oh, 
dear!” She put her hand to her head. 

Roger took her by the shoulders and 
pulled her roughly to him. He kissed 
her neck and hair. Keeping one arm 
close about her, he held her face tightly 
with his other hand and kissed her lips, 
slowly, many times. 

“Mel, will you come with me?” he 
whispered at last, tightening his hold on 
her, and kissed her once more, deeply, 
with deliberate mastery. 

She lifted her head slowly and pushed 
back the hair from her forehead. 

“Yes—I guess I’ve—got to,” she said, 
without looking at him. 

She stood quite still where he left 
her, while the sound of the car grew 
fainter in the distance. Suddenly she 
drew down her brows and listened in- 
tently. He couldn’t be! Yes, he was! 
The tune was unmistakable. 

She went into the house with a queer 
expression on her face. Not once while 
undressing did she meet her own eyes 
in the glass. But she set the alarm for 
three o’clock, that she might have time 
to pack her suit case, 


When she awoke in the morning, she 
yawned and stretched lazily. 
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She heard Buzzy singing in the bath- 
room and, rising on her elbow, called 
across the hall: 

“Oh, Buzzy, you out yet?” 

“Out! Why, sis-ter, I’ve been up 
since five o'clock. I’m just cleaning my 
shoes now, sis-ter. Skeet and I had 
three sets this morning. I borrowed 
your alarm clock.” 

Melisande sat bolt upright in bed. 
She stared at the bureau where the 
clock had been, and wrung her hands. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Oh! Oh! Oh, 
my soul!” 

“Will I start your tub for you, sis- 
ter? I mean ‘shall?’ ” 

Melisande smiled. 

“Yes, dear, if you please,” she said. 
Then tears came into her eyes, and she 
sank back upon the pillow and lay for 
some time in utter relaxation, weeping 
quietly, making no effort to stay the 
tears or to dry them from her cheeks. 

“Oh, sis-ter!” Buzzy spoke above the 
sound of the running water. ‘Mother 
b wouldn’t let me wake you, but there 
" was an awful nice man with whiskers 
fl —an old man—went past the house this 
f morning, and he stopped to look at the 

roses, and he said who was playing here 
Thursday night, and I said I guessed 
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it was my sister, because you were al- 
ways playing, and he said yes”—Buzzy 
drew a deep breath and plunged in again 
—‘and he has the Clarke house this 
summer, and his name is I don’t 
remember what his name is, but mother 
said you’d know, and he’s coming to 
see you.” 

Melisande 
handkerchief. 

“Do you mean the Clarke house on 
the point?’ she asked, with excitement. 

Buzzy shut off the faucet. 

“T didn’t hear you, sis-ter,” she said. 

“You don’t mean the Clarke house on 
Farwell’s Point, do you?” 

“Yes, the big gray house where the 
hollyhocks always grow so tall—you 
know.” 

me f- 
water? 

“Awfully cold.” 
the faucet again. 

“That’s good,” said Melisande, get- 
ting into her slippers. 

She hummed softly under her breath. 
The bearded man at the Clarke house 
was a great musician. Now that he had 
noticed her playing, surely he would 
come to see her. She had not felt so 
happy for weeks. 
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I know. Buzzy, how’s the 
Pretty cold?” 
Buzzy turned on 













FRIEZE 
THE silver-throated winds have thrown 


Their scarves among the sculptured trees, 






Standing like Mznads caught in stone 
Upon some twilit frieze. 












And we, along the chiseled rim 
Of earth, with grave, recaptured grace, 

j Move like the figures on some dim 

And old Hellenic vase. 








i" Lovers have died across the sea. 
Outcast in cold and alien lands, 
We reach for garlands wistfully 
With strange and frozen hands, 
Lest1E NELSON JENNINGS. 
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* “Happiness, Ltd.” 


By F. E. Baily 


Author of “Her Feet Beneath Her 
Petticoat,” 
“Yesterday's Roses,” etc. 


Il.— Liberating Lucy. 


ITHIN the pink-and-gray peace 
of her Bond Street consult- 


ing room, Helen Vereker 
considered the latest client, a thoughtful 
expression in her brown eyes. 

“You must tell me everything,” she 
said encouragingly. “Miquette, bring 
tea at once, please.” 

A beautiful flapper in the pinafore 
of a French fs 1 Pqpredhs years 
of demure devilishness, with perfect 
black silk legs—hastened decorously 
from a small electric kitchen with the 
tea apparatus. 

“Madame est servie,” she murmured, 
and withdrew immediately. 

Lady Lucy Susanna Emily Crayle 
gazed rather helplessly at a cutting from 
the agony column of the Morning Post 
in her brown-kid-gloved hand. 

“Every one ought to be happy. You 

are not happy,” it said. “Consult Hap- 

Ltd., 2000 Bond Street W. 
p.m. Tel. 2527 West.” 

y,” said Lady 
y, in a low, depressed voice. “The 
srtisement seemed so unusual that 

vas tempted to call upon you. * But 

[ am not at all sure that I have done 

right, and mamma would certainly not 

She doesn’t know that I have 


” 


‘ertainly not hap 


approve, 

come here. 
Helen surveyed Lady Lucy almost 

with awe. The girl’s dress had come 

from one of those ateliers whose in- 
6 


spiration is provided by the Albert 
Memorial and the Crystal Palace. Her 
hat recalled the still-life groups of fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables which decorate 
the walls of dwellings inhabited by head 
gamekeepers on the country estates of 
our ancient nobility. Her umbrella was 
one of the experimental models super- 
vised personally by the late Mr. Jonas 
Hanway, the inventor of the instru- 
ment, now very rare. Her boots were 
made by the family bootmaker—who 
had never been more than ten miles 
from his village pond—who put on his 
broadcloth suit to take them up to the 
castle when completed, receiving the 
traditional glass of beer in the second 
scullery on his arrival. 

“Why do you wish 
happy?” inquired Lady 
cally. 

She surveyed in wonder Helen’s 
pretty face, all laughing; her hair, finer 
than silk spun for queens’ palaces; her 


to make me 
Lucy patheti- 


manicured, slender hands; her gown, 
built by loving fingers in Hanover 
Square; her little shoes. In her dim 
fumbling after brighter things, her 
ladyship envied this tall, slender, 
charming person, remaining perfectly 
ladylike at the same time. 

“Because every one ought to be 
happy,” said Helen breathlessly. “The 
world’s such a dear old place, and 
everybody is good, really—only no one 


















knows it, except me. We all go about 
suspecting our neighbor, instead of 
assuming his goodness until he’s proved 
to be bad. And as every one is good, 
every one ought to be happy.” 

“I am good, but I’m not very happy. 
Of course mamma knows best, but I 
feel that my life is rather restricted. 
I’m twenty-two, but I seem rather out 
of touch with life. Even people such 
as ourselves—I refer to my family— 
mix to a certain extent with the other 
classes nowadays.” 

“A little gurgle of laughter shook 
Helen. 

“What made you realfze that?” 

“It was when I went to an entertain- 
ment for a war charity with mamma. 
Lady Gloriana Banners appeared on the 
stage in a tableau representing a pic- 
ture of angels by a painter called Botti- 
celli. It occurred to me that I had 
never appeared on the stage or heard 
of Botticelli. The dresses of the ladies 
in the audience suddenly made me feel 
peculiarly dressed, which is ridiculous, 
of course, as we should not wear any- 
thing at all wrong. My mamma is the 
Countess of Bougham. But I don’t 
quite see how I can alter myself. Do 
you think I should try?” 

“Do you want to try? Would you 
be happier if you did? 

“Yes,” said Lady Lucy decidedly. 
“We are living in a new world, and it 
is not right for the old aristocracy to 
lag behind. If you will help me, I 
shall be indebted to you. As to your 
terms——” 

“If you care to send a subscription 
to some good cause, that will dispose 
of the matter,” explained Helen. 
“What, exactly, do you want to do?” 

The pale Lady Lucy grasped her um- 
brella more firmly. 

“T want to be like Lady Gloriana!” 
she cried. “I want to live!” 

“Please come at ten o’clock to-mor- 
row morning. By that time I shall 


have thought out a plan of campaign.” 





Helen rose, and Miquette conducted 
the visitor streetward with affecting 
courtesy. But on her return, she flung 
out a hand dramatically. 

“Quel épouvantail!” she exclaimed, 
“What a scarecrow! Why, a scullery- 
maid would not wear such clothes! 
C'est honteux!” 

“Hush!” reproved Helen, giggling. 

They both peeped out of the window 
to watch the visitor’s departure. She 
disappeared into a brougham. The 
footman climbed onto the box and 
folded his arms. The equipage rolled 
solemnly away. Helen fled to the tele- 
phone and rang up her friend Mr, 
Frankie Sheringham. 

“Frankie, you must please come and 
have tea. I’ve simply got to talk to you, 
Can you be here in half an hour?” 

“Naturally,” came in his dreamy 
tones across the wires. “I have noth- 
ing to do but obey your wishes, fairest 
Helen. Was it not your face that 
launched a thousand ships and burned 
the topless towers of Ilium? May I 
wash, or shall I come as I am?” 

He arrived betimes, clad in a beau- 
tiful blue suit to match his eyes—inva- 
lided from the army, mildly cynical. 

He stood before the fireplace and 
smiled indulgently on Helen, a cigarette 
burning idly in his hand. They were 
the greatest friends, and to any one 
so charming he was constitutionally un- 
able to refuse anything. Besides, he 
loved her. 

“So you are proceeding with your 
lunatic idea, ably seconded by Mi- 
quette,” he said gently. “And a scion 
of the aristocracy has fallen into your 
hands. What are you going to do for 
her ?” 

“She breathes the air of the whatnot- 
and-antimacassar days, and she wants 
to be the swishest thing in London— 
something particularly swift and stream 
line,” explained Helen. “You know 
the world, Frankie. She wants to ap- 
pear at war matinées as Boadicea, or 
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‘Ann of Cleves, or one of those peo- 
ple. Can it be done?” 

“It can if you dress her decently and 
have her taught to fox-trot. She must 
acquire a world of abandon and appear 
at the right places. We'd better find 
a man to take her about. I think my 
friend Evelyn Bethany, of the R. F. C., 
might do. He has a month’s leave left, 
and has arrived at the comparatively 
calm stage. She’d better be photo- 
graphed by Newington Butts, and we'll 
get it in the piccy papers. And as for 
a war matinée, old Pennefeather, the 
entrepreneur—or whatever you call it 
—can work that. He could get the 
Tsar of Bulgaria to act with Charlie 
Chaplin for the films if you gave him 
time and money. If she’s coming here 
at ten to-morrow, I’ll get these men to 
meet us here. But for Heaven’s sake, 
buy her some clothes quickly !” 

He sank exhausted into an armchair. 
Helen glanced at him admiringly. 

“You dear thing! How I admire 
you!” she murmured. 

“Will you dine with me to-night, in 
that case?” he pleaded. “And wear 
the gold frock? I’m only a little thing 
—I just want loving and a morsel of 
kindness now and then. ‘Give me your 
smile, the lovelight in your eyes,’ as 
it were. No?” 

“If you like then, idiot,” she prom- 


II. 


m. the next day there as- 


in Helen’s 


pink-and-gray 
Si ciety for the 
iberation of Lady Lucy. Mr. Penne- 
feather,“tall, clean-shaven, beautifully 
morning-coated, looked something like 
cabinet minister of the days when 
inet ministers cabinet minis- 
Captain the Honorable Evelyn 
Bethany had entered that distinguished 
corps via the Ninety-second Hussars, 
Lady Lucy’s 


| - celebra 


1 al 


were 


which speaks for itself. 
unpowdered face became tinged with a 


faint pink as she beheld these visitants 
from another world. 

“T put on a pair of silk stockings,” 
she told Helen in a soft aside. “It 
seemed to me, somehow, a beginning.” 

“Let me introduce these people,” 
murmured Helen, and performed the 
ceremony very prettily. 

Captain Bethany looked long and 
thoughtfully upon his newest Venus, 

“Close the shutters—Willie’s dead,” 
he murmured softly to Mr. Shering- 
ham. “Still, my nerves are not what 
they were. Perhaps a little bromide 
will not come amiss. I'll do anything 
you like, old comrade, now I have 
viewed the body, so to speak.” 

The solemn obeisance of Mr. Penne- 
feather enhanced the gloom. Helen felt 
herself growing hysterical, and looked 
piteously at Irankie. 

“My dear Pennefeather, I know you 
are busy,” began that dreamy, yet capa- 
ble, young man. “Suppose I ring you 
up later on?” 

“T thin’: so—if you don’t mind. As 
a matter of fact, | was just going to 
suggest it,” replied the expert. “If 
you will excuse me rs 

He bowed and vanished. 

Frankie handed Helen a cigarétte. 
He offered the box to Lady Lucy, but 
she shrank pathetically. Captain Beth- 
any took one with a sigh of relief. 

“My dear Lady Lucy,” began Frankie 
very gravely, “now that we are alone, 
do you feel really equal to the under- 
Miss V my 
assistance and told me—very discreetly 
—a certain amount. In the cold light 
of the morning after, are you quite 
sure 

Lady Lucy regarded her silk stock- 
ings thoughtfully. A new light began 
to dawn in her soft eyes. Captain Beth- 
any brightened. 

“T have made up my mind,” she said, 
“T told mamma something of my inten- 
tion last night. She was very unkind. 
I feel now at liberty to please myself. 


taking? ‘reker has asked 





Wouldn’t you?” she ended, and faced 
the gathering. 

“Splendid!” ejaculated the captain. 
He was discovering that his débutante 
had a rather charming smile, a pale 
beauty, and a delightful figure that re- 
quired only the right garments, the 
proper atmosphere. 

“T’ve got one of Mauricette’s people 
with a few frocks and things. She’s 
waiting in the kitchen. You must start 
well and go on as you begin,” explained 
Helen. 

“Get me the Savoy on the telephone, 
some one,” ejaculated the captain, and 
Miquette appeared as if by magic. 

Frankie, who had turned away, came 
back with a bottle decorated with golden 
foil and four suitable glasses. 

“Let us,” he murmured, “inaugurate 
the affair in a decent, respectable man- 
ner.” 

They stood joyfully, with glasses of 
golden sunshine in their hands. 
“Lady Lucy!” exclaimed 

3ethany. 

“Lady Lucy!” echoed the others. 

“Me!” exclaimed the toast, and 
pitched her glass thoughtfully into the 
grate after drinking. 

“TI have heard that is sometimes done 
in—er—er—modern circles,” she ex- 
plained. 

When the cheering had died away, 
Helen said: 

“Frankie, go and see the man, Penne- 
feather, and tell him to do his worst. 


Captain 


Captain Bethany, please wait in the re 
ception place, while Lady Lucy and | 


tackle these frocks. Then you can take 
her to the Savoy for lunch. You'd 
better be by yourselves. Frankie, come 
to the Lesbian Club and lunch with me, 
and tell me all about it, at one o’clock.” 

In one short hour, they altered Lady 
Lucy forever. The expert from Mau- 
ricette’s took off, with polite loathing 
and contempt, that which she wore, and 
veiled her in lovely filmy things, con- 
cealing the whole in a perfect little 


frock. Miquette redressed her hair, 
and Mauricette’s young person set upon 
her head a real hat, raked at the exact 
angle. She stood up, gloved, gowned, 
and shod as good little girls hope to 
be in paradise. 

“l’m not sure that the good are 
happy, in spite of what you say,” she 
sighed ecstatically to Helen. “I used 
to feel good, but not happy. Now I’m 
perfectly happy, but I don’t feel good.” 

“Every one is good,” asserted Helen. 
“Captain Bethany!” 

He came, he saw, he was conquered. 
Then he turned very gracefully to 
Helen. 

“T love her, but you—you are mirac- 
ulous,” he said in awe. “One hour, and 
you do this! I’m glad we’re friends. 
You’re far too clever to be tolerable as 
an enemy.” 

“Go away and give her a good time,” 
she said, but the loveliest smile in the 
world lit the golden spots in her brown 
eyes, and a dimple crept out on either 
side of her mouth. 


Ill. 


A fortnight later, Helen’s telephone 
bell rang, and a weak voice addressed 
her with prayer and supplication. 

“Can you come and have tea with a 
dying man, Helen darling? Providence 
has.taken an ax to my little world, 
and yours is about to be shattered with 
about umpteen tons of T. N. T. 
rible things are happening re Lucy. 
You needn’t fear the worst, because 
the worst is here. Are you coming over 


? 


Ter- 


at once?’ 

“What’s 
Frankie?” 

“Only fever. It’s all right, except 
that I feel like mud. In half an hour? 
Fank you.” 

She fled thither in a taxi, to find 
Frankie extended on a cane lounge deep 
in cushions, his face an uninteresting 
shade of yellow. A fire burned in the 


the matter with you, 
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grate, in spite of the June sunshine. 
He got up and extended a shaky hand. 

“T killed it last night with ten grains 
of aspirin, and this is the hopeless 
dawn. Your climate is a little hard on 
what Matthew Arnold calls, so beauti- 
fully, a wanderer from an Eastern 
shore. But Lucy is worse off. The 
Countess of Bougham has painted her- 
self with wrath, so to speak, and de- 
scended on society. She has decided to 
out-Lucy Lucy. What are we going 
to do?” 

“Lie down, you poor thing, and let 
me bring you your tea!” commanded 
Helen. “Bother Lucy! Do you feel 
awfully bad?” 

“Not now,” he replied sentimentally. 
“Now I feel heavenly.” 

“As a ‘matter of fact,” she went on, 
“Lady ‘Bougham consulted me. I 
turned her over to the Lord Bishop of 
Banff. He’s respectable, and of a suit- 
able age. He’s a sporting old dear, 
too—being in London organizing the 
‘Housemaids’ Guild of Joy,’ to encour- 
age girls to enter domestic service.” 

Frankie sipped his tea thoughtfully. 

“That explains it. You ‘see, he’s 
Bethany’s uncle. He once wrote a mon- 
ograph on Antioch, I’ve seen it at Eve- 
lyn’s place. Now Id better ring up 
Evelyn. He’s at the Carlton, giving 
Lucy tea.” 

He picked up the receiver and began 
to talk. 

“Hullo, Evelyn! Going strong? 
Any news of the bishop? What? Ah! 
No—not y! Good heavens! 

does Pennefeather say? All 
I’ll settle it somehow. Cheer-o! 
Kiss her for me, won’t you? Good-by.” 

His eyes met Helen’s in calm despair. 

“She wanted the bishop to help her 
with a scheme for giving soldiers’ chil- 
dren born during the war a war bond 
and a medal each. Banff wrote to Eve- 
lyn and asked him how many soldiers’ 
children had been born during the war, 
he being connected with the army. Eve- 


really? 
What 


right. 


lyn said he didn’t know, but he thought 
something over two. Then the bishop 
chucked her ladyship—jilted her for 
the housemaids—and now she’s got hold 
of Lord Reginald Theak. Theak got 
on the army’s nerves so badly that they 
sent him to East Africa, but, even there, 
he was too much for us, and we gave 
him an M. C. and sent him home, He’s 
a stout, but terrible, feller. Now he 
and his countess have collared poor old 
Pennefeather and simply binged that 
Pageant in Aid of Comforts for Over- 
seas Donkey Transport we were get- 
ting up as the crown of Lucy’s career. 
The countess insists on appearing in a 
tableau as Cleopatra after snakebite, 
with Theak as the brokenhearted An- 
tony. What’s to be done?” 

“IT don’t know!” 

“Seeing every one is good, every one 
seems to be very troublesome,” gibed 
Frankie politely. 

“But they don’t realize that any one 
else is good. That’s the trouble.” 

“Jealousy is our downfall, Helen, 
darling. The countess is jealous of 
Lucy. When Lucy knows, she'll jack 
up the whole show. Now, being a per- 
son of some pride and a speck of no- 
toriety, as far as my poor literary works 
go, I will not have a failure on my 
hands, and I certainly won’t have one 
on yours. So something must be done.” 

“I’d better get mother and daughter 
together and reconcile them.” 

He shook his head. 

“They’ve drunk blood, and they’re 
female. It can’t be done. No; in the 
army, when a subaltern worried me, I 
played a captain, and I have outed cap- 
tains with majors, and so on. Now 
we'll cast in a duchess, and that duch- 
ess a Scotch one—Elspeth, Duchess of 
Gloag. She raised a special battalion 
early in the war, and I got to know 
her thereby. She loves me; she will 
love you more. She grieves for the 
condition of society nowadays. She’s 
about eighty, but her heart is young. 

























































She must have been a puss-cat in her 
day. Come on, Helen. We'll go and 
see her now. She happens to be stay- 
ing at Jones’ Hotel. You look very 
bonny this afternoon, and I am in a 
state to excite any woman’s compas- 
sion.” 

He kicked a bell push in the floor. 

“Dix,” he said to the resultant servi- 
tor, “get a taxi, and bring me an enor- 
mous overcoat !” 

They found her grace in a large sit- 
ting room, tea on a convenient side ta- 
ble and the poems of-Alfred de Musset 
on her knee. She could not have been 
more than sixty-five, and exhibited 
proudly the remains of a fine woman. 
Frankie assumed that atmosphere of 
flirtatious homage which had won him 
the hearts of old ladies since his ear- 
liest years. 

“Your grace,” he said, “I have 
brought you the most charming lady 
of my own generation. We have con- 
spired together for good, although I 
am only an unworthy disciple of a new 
gospel which she preaches. The wicked 
have risen up against her. I feel sure 
you will help when you know every- 
thing.” 

“Young man,” replied the duchess, in 
the commanding manner of the truly 
great, “you might have amused me 
thirty years ago, and as you are not 
too selfish to waste your time on an 
old woman occasionally, I. would do 
what I could even if your friend were 
not immeasurably more attractive than 
you.” 

She turned to Helen. 

“Please come and sit here, my dear. 
You really haven’t any business to be 
so pretty in this dreadful age. Tell me 
about everything.” 

Helen flung the whole of her youth 
and charm into her eyes and voice, and 
the duchess was hers. 

“I know the Boughams perfectly 
well,” she commented. “They’re a dull 
race. They want new blood. Send me 
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this Mr. Pennefeather to-morrow, and 
all the theatrical managers and every- 
body else connected with this pageant. 
Thank Heaven I can still manage men! 
And I'll have a word with Lady Lucy 
and her mother.” 

She held out her gracious old hand 
to Helen. 

“Come and see me again, my dear,” 
she said. “I’m a lonely old woman. I 
suppose I miss all the charming non- 
sense that is part of one’s youth. Un- 
fortunately, we women grow old about 
fifty times as quickly as our instincts. 
Mr. Sheringham, you are to take the 
greatest care of Miss Vereker.” 

“I do try, your grace,” murmured 
Frankie, being as small and childish 
as he knew how. “She is nice enough 
to let me now and again.” 

“And then,” snarled Helen fero- 
ciously, in the street outside, “you say 
every one isn’t good! Sometimes | 
hate you, Frankie!” 

“Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are,” 
he quoted in his foolish way. 

On the succeeding afternoon, Helen 
rang up Frankie. 

“T’ve heard from the duchess. Lucy 
and her mother are coming round to 
see me at four. They’ll be chastened 
and humble and prepared to do as 
they’re told. The duchess is a wonder- 
ful woman.” 

“T should think so!” replied a pained 
voice. ‘“She’s reorganized the whole 
pageant, and reduced Pennefeather to 
pulp. She’s borrowed the entire beauty 
chorus from the Georgette Theater, 
and I’ve got to write a special revue 
in which Lucy and Evelyn are to star, 
for one night only. Lucy will have nine 
changes of raiment, five dances, seven- 
teen kisses, and songs innumerable. It 
all has to be done in a week, before the 
duchess goes to Scotland. Already 
London sits with its tongue out, gasp- 
ing. Good-by. Dix is in attendance 
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ith a sequence of wet towels for my 
head.” 

Four o’clock brought Lucy and her 
mother, the former triumphant, yet 
daughterly, the latter faint, yet gush- 
ing. 

“We understand one another, dear 
Miss Vereker,” explained the countess 
a little plaintively. “I am resigned to 
any course of action my daughter may 
think fit to take—even a little proud of 
her. She dances extraordinarily well. 
The duchess has permitted my little 
contribution with Lord Reginald Theak 
to remain in the pageant. Frankly, 
Miss Vereker, he and I are—shall we 
say very great friends? If any one 
can ever replace the late earl No 
doubt you, who are a woman, will un- 
derstand.” 

“Il understand perfectly,” murmured 
Helen, and the brown eyes danced. 

“And I am playing in the revue with 
Captain Bethany,” added Lucy, with a 
subtlety of expression altogether new. 

“T understand that, also. I congrat- 
ulate you both,” murmured Helen 
again, and in an atmosphere of blushes, 
the visitors left together. 





, 


IV. 

On the classic evening of the great 
pageant, Frankie brooded over. Helen 
in a box at the Georgette Theater. 
Among the stalls, generals rubbed 
houl with midshipmen and ad- 
1 subalterns, each escorting 
subcon- 
sciously drinking in the pure line of 
Helen’s throat, spoke softly: 

“My revue—Move to the Right by 
Sections’-—is a classic. All are per- 
fect, except the dreadful Lord Regi- 
nald, who is not in it, and if he lets 
the show down, I will swash him even 
as One swashes a buckler, Otherwise, 
we are in for an evening of love and 
Both hover in this box, O 


witl 


the fairest fair. Frankie, 


beauty. 


golden-eyed one!” 





dimples crept out, one on each side of 
her rose mouth. 

The evening drifted on to a wan 
sighing of fiddles. Lady Bougham and 
Lord Reginald provided the first turn, 
a studied insult prompted by Frankie, 
who possessed more venom than met 
the eye. Subsequently Lucy and Beth- 
any starred in the revue. 

After the show, the performers and 
their friends were to sup with the duch- , 
ess. In the ranks of the invited, four 
noticeable gaps appeared. Neither the 
Countess of Bougham nor Lucy nor 
Lord Reginald nor Captain Bethany 
could be found. Two notes reached the 
duchess at the head of the table. She 
raised her eyebrows and sent the mis- 
sives to Helen. 

“T have married a husband and there- 
fore I cannot come.—ARABELLA 
THEAK,” read one. 

“Please excuse us. Evelyn and I 
have eloped,” read the other. 

“And you call them good?” 
Frankie. 

“They’re dears!” crooned Helen. 

When he had taken her home to her 
flat in Queen Anne’s Gate, she found 
a little letter of explanation from Lucy: 

“You are wrong about every one be- 
ing good. I know I’m not, and I’m 
sure Evelyn isn’t. He’s far too thrill- 
ing and delightful. But I’m rather 
happy.” 

Frankie, reading over her shoulder, 
chuckled. 

“*Out of the mouths of éabes 
he quoted. “By the way, we've raised 
enough to send five thousand tons of 
carrots to the Donkey Transport.” 

“Only good people are happy, or 
happy people good,” she answered. 

“T’m always both when I’m with 
you ” he began. ; 

She put both hands on his shoulders. 

“I’m awfully glad. But it’s very 
late, and you must go. Good night, nice 
person,” she said. 


inquired 
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“S’hush!” she reproved, and two _ 











N after years, when Bill Devoy, de- 
tective of Second Branch and on 
the Pell Street beat of sewer gas 

and opium and yellow men and white, 
had retired from service, he used to 
remark that, of all them damned 
chinks, the only one who ever really 
got his goat, and got it a-plenty and 
for keeps, was “that there stinkin’, 
lemon-colored old hypocrite of a Yu 
Ch’ang, the joss-house priest.” Then 
he would cock his feet on the ve- 
randa railing of the little semi-detached 
Long Island villa where he was liv- 
ing on his pension and whatever 
“sugar” he had accumulated during his 
years on the police force, look out over 
the surrounding scenery—which in- 
cluded a neat spider’s web of railway 
metal, a neighbor’s underwear swinging 
in the breeze with that pompous and 
self-righteous dignity peculiar to wet 
red flannel, and a mysterious nest of 
battered tomato cans—spit at a mos- 
quito, and say, quite without rancor: 
“T dunno, though. Perhaps that 
pouch-bellied old hophead of a chink 
was as innercent as the jury of twelve 
gents good and true said he was. Ye 
never can tell, can ye, with the likes of 
them? Chiefly considerin’ that Miss 
Rutter a 

He would pause, and continue mus- 
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“I dunno about that, either. Ye see 
—the very women down there in Pell 
Street ye wouldn’t believe it of-—— 
Well—never mind.” 

Quite without rancor, too, was Yu 
Ch’ang, who, just about the same time, 
having left Pell Street and returned 
to his native Canton, would be remark- 
ing to Abbot Shen Chin, keeper of the 
temple of the Five Rams, that foreign 
devils were decidedly odd people. 

“They either ask too many questions 
or not enough. But then,” sliding his 
fan from the voluminous sleeve and 
slowly clicking apart the fretted, silk- 
covered ivory sticks, “is sense a dog or 
a courtesan that it should come to men 
unasked ?” 

At which, the other would incline 
his shaven head, scratch it delicately 
with the tip of his fantastically long, 
gold-encased finger nail, and reply, like 
the fat Pharisee he was, that, after all, 
it did not matter, for had not the Lord 
Buddha said to his disciple Subhuti 
that every form or quality of phenom- 
ena was transient and elusive? 

“Then why, O wise and older brother, 
except from so discerning a rule that 
most transient and elusive of known 
phenomena, the white devil ?” 

Finally, as to Jack Davis, star re- 
porter of the Sun—though he has noth- 
ing to do with the tale—he would dis- 
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miss the whole subject as “regular Pell 
Street dope. Find yourself up against 


a chink stone wall every time—without 
any damned chinks!” he would add, 


punning regrettably. 


There is no doubt that, at first, Jabez 
Carleton Trask feared Pell Street. 
People always do. It is thousands of 
miles away from the neighboring Bow- 
ery—if you have eyes to recognize the 
distance—while Fifth Avenue and the 
Upper West Side are entirely different 
constellations. And Jabez Trask did 
recognize the distance, and it fascinated 
him, as a snake is said to fascinate a 
bird. 

For he had been an imagist poet of 
sorts before the uplift bee had stung 
him and had thrown him—the which is 
another story, nor one of soft emotions 
—into the ingenuous clutches of Miss 
Edith Rutter, social-settlement investi- 
gator, who used her own money, as well 
as that subscribed by a number of ear- 
nest Mid-Western spinsters, to bring 
the blessings of Christianity and up-to- 
date plumbing to Pell Street. Let it 
be said in parenthesis, nowise cynically, 
that it is still a debatable topic whether 
either is good for yellow-skinned Mon- 
gol and red-faced Tartar. 

Trask was impressed—and awed. 
Walking through the maze of China- 
town, with a night of glowing violet 
vaulting above the sad drab of roof top 
and the crude palette of impromptu, 
bird’s-nest balcony, with a_ nostalgic 
Western moon growing fainter and 
fainter and slowly fading into the vast 
cosmos of dawn as if trying to escape 
thé reek of sewer and opium and sweat 
that rose from the packed, greasy wil- 
derness of Pell Street, with Miss Rut- 
ter’s hectic, guileless, silk-gloved hand 
pointing out the sluttish sights, he felt 
his heart muscles contract with a cer- 
tain nameless dread. 

The soft, gliding sing-song-sing of 
the felt-slippered Cantonese coolies who 


ambled in all directions, with that pecu- 
liar, furtive step of their race—as if 
they were bent on some mysterious and 
rather nasty errand—made him home- 
sick for the clean vulgarities of Broad- 
way, a few short blocks away. The 
sounds, though he knew perfectly well 
that they were harmless phrases of bar- 
ter and trade, dealing with silk and gin- 
seng and tea and opium and other 
peaceful articles of commerce, sug- 
gested to him a primitive and hateful 
utterance going back to the days be- 
fore articulate speech had evolved; a 
primitive utterance in use when the 
emotions—love and hatred and friend- 
ship—were still too vague to be caught 
or impressed by the sharp, strident lan- 
guages of the West. 

Perhaps it was the poet in him work- 
ing loose from the gray fastenings of 
his superimposed sociological soul, and 
rocking and swaying to the syncopated 
rhythm of new ideas. Perhaps it was 
just the chimerical far-loomings of a 
streaked, anemic imagination. 

At all events, that night, back in his 
little room above Mr. Brian Neill’s 
saloon, he entered in his strangely naive 
diary that Pell Street expressed to him 
something enormous and uncomplex; a 
dread thing that was part of contem- 
porary civilization, yet awfully remote 
from civilization as he knew it; a thing 
that he feared and loathed, yet which he 
must plumb to its reeking yellow depths ; 
a thing, he added a month later, pungent 
with acrid gpium and sour-miasmic, un 
clean gas, yet scented with a thick, 
honey-sweet perfume—hot, heavy, las- 
civious, a mixture of sandalwood and 
dead orchids that set his senses to reel- 
ing and called up unknown passions in 
his body. 

When, one day, he said something of 
the sort to Bill Devoy, the latter com- 
pressed all his criticism into the terse, 
succinct word: “Nut!” 

But he added. 

“Look a-here, young feller, and take 
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an old-timer’s tip. Pell Street’s O. K. 
as long as ye don’t puzzle yer coco 
about it none, see? Accept it as a fact 
—see?—a stinkin’, yeller fact!” 

“But how can I help thinking, Mr. 
Devoy ?” 

“How—can—you—help ” Devoy 
looked up sharply, not unkindly. “Say 
—what is it? You ain’t hittin’ the 
li-un?” translating it when he saw that 
the other did not understand: “I mean 
you ain’t smokin’ opium—already yet so 
soon, as the Dutchman sez?” 

“Heavens, no!” The reply was con- 
vincing in its utter, shocked sincerity. 

“Then—what is the trouble, sonny? 
Come on—tell yer uncle all about it.” 

The younger man blushed. 

“Nothing. I was just—oh—talking,” 
he replied lamely, walking away. 

“The hell ye were!” muttered Bill 
Devoy, and that afternoon he confided 
to Mr. Brian Neill, the saloon keeper, 
that he’d keep his weather eye peeled 
for that silly young uptown jackanapes. 

“Four weeks in Pell Street—and al- 
ready puzzlin’ about the why and the 
wherefore! I tell ye, Brian, that young 
feller is booked for a whole peck o’ 
trouble if he don’t look out.” 

“T should worry an’ raise a pimple!” 
came the other’s callous reply, as he 
passed into the back parlor to hold 
mysterious converse with a moon-faced, 








smiling Celestial. 
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Bill Devoy was right. There was 
trouble in the wind—trouble that 
started with a soft word flung down 


from a painted balcony, that blossomed 
into the waxen flower of love, congealed 
into darkening blood, and wound up, 
years later, in the philqgsophic musings 
of a Buddhist abbot in far Canton; 
trouble that started with a glance from 
two black, lackluster eyes surmounted 
by enormous, curved lids, from a scar- 
let mouth that gaped like a sword 
wound and a honeyed voice that called 
to the poet in Jabez Trask’s soul. 
Eyes and lips and voice—too, the soft 





charm and sweetness of seventeen years f 


—belonged to Tzu Mo, the half-caste 
daughter of the widowed Yu Ch’ang, 
priest of the joss temple; the latter, by 
the same, rather sardonic token, being 
the most stubborn, since contemptu- 
ously passive, opponent of the social- 
settlement house of which Miss Edith 
Rutter was the base and Jabez Carle- 
ton Trask a more or less secure pillar, 

Jack Davis, Sun reporter and cynic 
through the sapping influence of police 
blotter, morgue, and tabulated hospital 
sheets, who had seen Tzu Mo once or 
twice on his nocturnal rambles through 
Pell Street and had smiled upon the 
soft flower of her face quite imper- 
sonally, called her a ‘‘Chino-American 
piece of deceptively appealing inconse- 
quence.” 

In which he was wrong, 
though possibly deceptive, as well as in- 
consequent—she had two more charac- 
teristics which successfully scotched the 
former—she was resolutely pagan, and 
from her Sicilian mother she had in- 
herited the temper and general dispo- 
sition of a wild cat. 

She was leaning over the balcony 
railing of her father’s house, holding 
her heaving, round breasts with flut- 
tering hands. Deep sobs racked her 
frame. Her great, black, slightly slant- 
ing eyes were filled with tears. Her red 
lips quivered. 

To look at her, as Trask did, passing 


since— 


on the street below, was to feel sorry— 
was, fora poet, to reconstruct a pi thetic 
tale, with her as heroine and persecuted 


victim. 

Trask could not have known that the 
pain that was forcing the tears down 
her pink-and-white cheeks was not of 
the soul, but of the body; that, ten 
minutes earlier, her-father had given 
her a sound trouncing with a doubled- 
up leather belt, using the buckle part 
where it hurt the most and, between 
strokes, confiding to her certain hoary 
Chinese maxims that dealt with the 
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children are supposed to have for 
their parents. 

“A child’s soul,” he had said, bring- 
ing down the belt buckle with a re- 
sounding whanng, “is a vessel filled 
with cumulative merit, immeasurable 
and illimitable. A good child’s heart 
is a thing larger and more precious 
than the eighteen hundred thousand 
pale-blue lotus fields of the blessed 
Lord Buddha. But a bad child’s soul” 
—whanng whanng, sobbed the belt—“is 
deeper and blacker than the great hell 
Aviki. Children must not reply to their 
doting parents with sharp words of im- 
piety. For’—whanngee banng!—“tell 
me, O little and beloved daughter, can 
rivers drink up their water? Can trees 
eat up their fruit?” 

A final, swishing, smarting binng, 
and Yu Ch’ang ambled his peaceful 
way to the liquor store of the Chin Sor 
Company, to refresh himself with a 
lukewarm cup of moy-kwee-loo—rice 
gin flavored with whompee juice and 
pomelo seeds—while Tzu Mo leaned 
from the balcony, crying as if her heart 
would break. 

For a while, she debated with her- 
self whether she should jump into the 
street and break her pretty little neck— 
not, as a white child might have rea- 
soned, to cause her father to be sorry 
and consequently blame himself, but 
rather to make him lose face with his 
neighbors. 

Looking down, shudderingly measur- 
ing the distance, she saw Jabez Trask. 

He stopped. Instinctively he looked 
up. Her glance, flitting obliquely 
through brimming tears, held him. 

Of course she knew who he was— 
knew that he was one of those mole- 
cules of Western humanity who drift 
into Pell Street presumably with the 
intention of making trouble for its yel- 
low and half-yellow inhabitants. She 
had heard her father and her father’s 
friends discuss his physical and mental 
attributes, at times with venom curling 


their thin Mongol lips, at other times 
with the soft thud of contempt and 
ridicule. 

Thus, her first instinct was to tell 
him, nor in a ladylike manner, to go 
away. 

“Beat it, you 

She choked the words back. 

For, standing there in. the flickering 
light of the street lamp, the purple, 
dancing shadows emphasizing smooth 
white forehead, high-bridged nose, and 
shapely, sensitive lips brushed by a tiny 
mustache, Jabez Trask was not a bad- 
looking man, and at once Tzu Mo de- 
cided upon a more subtle and less pain- 
ful way of causing her father to lose 
face. 

She dried her tears and changed the 
sob in her voice to a feline, caressing 
note. 

“You’re Mister Trask of the settle- 
ment dump, ain’t ye?” Her question 
dropped to the street. “Miss Rutter, 
she piped me a woid about you—sez 
ye’re a damned fine teacher. Maybe 
you'll teach me, eh?” 

Sordid, clumsy, prosy words! 

But they drifted down through the 
greasy Pell Street soot like tinkly sil- 
ver bells. They fluttered, like shy hob- 
goblins, through the uncertain, adven- 
turous shadows of fretted balconies 
and fabulous, scarlet-and-gold Chinese 
signboards. They flashed straight into 
the poet’s heart of Jabez Carleton Trask 
and caused him to blush—which was a 
point gained by Tzu Mo. 

She knew that her father would have 
no objection to her spending a few 
studious evenings in Miss Rutter’s 
place, for, hating the Cross and all 
the Cross stood for, the priest was yet 
enough of a practical, matter-of-fact 
Mongol to make his religious and racial 
prejudices subservient to his common 
sense. 

“Yes, little daughter,” he said. 
“Learn everything that these red-haired 
devils, in their folly and vanity, are will- 
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ing to teach you without pay. A thing 
learned is a sheaf garnered.” 
Therefore, three times a week, Tzu 
Mo sat meekly facing Jabez Trask and 
imbibing all sorts of knowledge that 
might be useful to her in her future 
Pell Street career—all about landscape 
gardening and physiology and Long- 
fellow and similar approved settlement- 
house projects—while Miss Edith Rut- 
ter, in an adjoining room, was teach- 
ing a handful of tiny, sloe-eyed, pig- 
tailed tots the white man’s Three R’s. 


It is a moot point whether, at first, 
Tzu Mo intended more than a mild 
flirtation with Jabez Trask—just 
enough of a one, perhaps, to annoy her 
father, yet not enough to scandalize him 
into sharp abuse and swishing, doubled- 
up leather belt. 

As, with her crudely effective, gutter- 
bred understanding of Pell Street psy- 
chology, she confided to Fanny Mei Hi, 
the half-caste wife of Nag Hong Fah, 
proprietor of the Great Shanghai Chop 
Suey Palace: ‘“Father’s a reg’lar chink, 
see? He’s just, even if it hoits him. 
Get me? He'll wanta skin the hide off’n 
me when he sees that young feller 
makin’ mushy lamps at me. Sure 
Mike! But when he sees—and you 
just bet that wad of mazuma up yer 
stockin’ that he’s shrewd enough to see! 
—that there ain’t nothin’ doin’ between 
me and the gink—nothin’ really doin’, 
you know, Fan—well, he won’t touch 
me. Because he’s a chink—and just. 
And so he’ll have to make his tongue 
and his hands behave, and that’ll make 
him as sore’s a goat with a tummy- 
ache, and so he'll lose face a heap. Get 
it?” 

“Sure I do. My better half’s just 
the same. Say—it’s easy to make a 





chink hoppin’ mad when yer know 
how!” 

And Fanny Mei Hi added, with just 
a spice of female malice: 

“Swell looker, though, that settlement 





Holy John. Don’t ye go and boin yey 


fingers, kid!” 

“Me? Gwan—beat it! He ain’t my 
sort!” 

And Tzu Mo meant it. Decidedly, 
Jabez Trask was not her “sort.” 

Hitherto, her beau ideal of manhood 

had been either a yellow boy with blue- 
black hair, a smooth, thick, satiny skin, 
wicked, gliding eyes, and delicate hands, 
American born preferably an@, even 
more preferably, with a strain of Cau- 
casian blood weakening his stubborn, 
single-minded Oriental passivity and 
thus making him more malleable to a 
woman’s speculative, inquisitive, dis- 
secting fingers; or a youthful, battling 
3owery tough with peg-top trousers, 
waspish waist, truculently pink shirt, 
shaved neck, and that final, incongru- 
ous, leeringly effeminate touch—nar- 
row-last shoes with colored-cloth 
uppers. 

Both yellow boy and white tough she 
knew instinctively how to handle— 
knew exactly how far to go with them 
and when to say, nowise prudish or in- 
sulted : 


“Cut it out, kid! You’re gettin’ too 


damned fresh!” 

Jabez Trask, on the other hand, rep- 
resented to her the very type she had 
always disliked, always ridiculed, and— 
had she been truthful with herself— 
always slightly feared and envied, not 
physically, but psychically. 

Thus, at first, she was self-consciots 
in his presence, felt inimical tow 
him; and when, with the greasy soot 
Pell Street pouring through the win- 
dows, he expounded to her the lyric 
beauty of smooth greensward and 
peeping crocus, as warbled by Words- 
worth or some other poet of the open- 
air school, she had to stuff her handker- 
chief into her mouth to keep from burst- 
ing into impatient and slangy abuse; 
while he, cleanly bred, puritanical, for 
all the vagaries of his imagist soul, felt 
slighfly guilty when, at night, instead 
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of making entries in his diary, he found 
himself penning certain fantastic free 
verses to two black, slightly slanting 
eyes. 

But then she was seventeen and he 
was twenty-four, afd spring was brush- 
ing into Pell Street on quivering, 
gauzy pinions; hovering birdlike over 
sordid, tarred roof tops; gilding roman- 
tically the ghastly obscenities—the dried 
seaweed, dried strips of fish and duck, 
and bulbous, improbable vegetables— 
in the Chinese grocery stores ; dropping 
like liquid silver over the toil of the 
mazed, scabbed streets ; adding music to 
the strident calls of pavement and gut- 
ter. 

Spring came, flowing like a clear 
stream over the mocking, harsh pebbles 
of Tzu Mo’s thoughts, scotching the 
atavistic inhibitions of Jabez Trask’s 
Mayflower conscience. 

‘Spring! 

And Jabez Trask was a poet. Jabez 
Trask was good to look upon with the 
late, violet-and-orange dawn weaving a 
checkered, shifting pattern over white 
forehead and high-bridged nose, as he 
talked to her about Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses. Jabez Trask’s lips 
were soft and warm when she kissed 
them—as she did one day. 

Came summer, hard and scarlet. 

And then, one night, Tzu Mo fell on 
her knees and prayed, first to Christ, 
and then, as an afterthought, to the 
Lord Gautama Buddha. 

\nd she thought of her father—and 
a convulsive shudder ran through her 
soft young body. 


It was Yu Ch’ang’s custom, when 
he forgathered with his countrymen 
in the liquor store of the Chin Sor Com- 
pany known as the “Place of Sweet De- 
sire and Heavenly Entertainment,” to 
gain face for himself and his sacer- 
dotal caste by talking didactically and 
naggingly on things worldly and spirit- 
ual, 
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“There is no more reverence for the 
old customs among our children,” he 
said, one night in late August, “They 
have deserted the good ways, the old 
ways, the ways of their honorable 
fathers. The white devils have spoiled 
them. You, for instance’—with calm 
brutality, presuming om his priestly 
privilege, he turned to fat, pompous 
Nag Hong Fah, the restaurant pro- 
prietor—“your house is a stinking and 
plague-spotted abomination in the nos- 
trils of the wise and the good. I have 
been told that your son has openly de- 
clared his belief in the gods of the 
Christians.” 

Nag Hong Fah plied his fan with 
slow dignity. The other’s criticism did 
not worry him. Yu Ch’ang was a priest 
—true—but he himself was a China- 
man, and thus frankly and sneeringly 
irreligious. Nor, on the other hand, 
did he contradict the priest. For Chi- 
nese, too, he was in this that there 
came to him rare, thaumaturgical mo- 
ments when his prosy, blandly philo- 
sophic soul demanded a few ounces of 
hygienic stimulant in the form of a bit 
of incense powder, a dull-booming gong, 
or a meaningless prayer or two written 
on scarlet paper and then chewed and 
swallowed. And, with his typically 
Mongol mixture of up-to-date, driving 
commercialism and ancient supersti- 
tions, he thought it right that, as he 
bought cabbage from the grocer, he 
should purchase his spiritual stimulant 
from the priest; and he had no more 
intention of disputing with the latter 
about theology than of teaching the 
former how to keep his vegetables cool 
and fresh. 

Each to his job, was his maxim. 
There was no face lost, no pocket pil- 
fered. Therefore, why contradict and 
argue. So he held his peace, filled his 
pipe, and sipped his “Cloudy Moun- 
tain” tea, while Yu Ch’ang went on, 
with oily, slightly malicious _ self- 
righteousness : 
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“It is different with my own daugh- 
ter, Tzu Mo. I have brought her up in 
the old way, the right way.” He smiled 
as he thought of the belt buckle. “She 
will do honorable obeisance before my 
spirit when my body shall have 
ascended the dragon. Ahee! She is 
a shining pearl of equity and chastity 
and purity and piety and the many 
virtues !” 

Came a heavy pall of silence; only 
the sizzling of the opium lamps, a 
sucking of boiling-hot tea sipped by 
compressed lips, a far-away street or- 
gan gurgling through the window with 
the tail end of some cloying gutter 
ballad. 

The assembled company carefully 
avoided looking at each other. They 
merely sighed heavily, as if agreeing 
with the priest. Their faces were like 
carved masks, and nobody could have 
guessed that each was rolling under 
his tongue one of the choicest scandals 
that had happened in Pell Street for 
many a day; that each, with the excep- 
tion of Yu Ch’ang himself, knew that 
the latter’s daughter had taken a white, 
a Christian, lover unto herself. 

“Let every man clear away the snow 
from his own housetop,” Nag Hong 
Fah whispered to Yung Long, the 
grocer, 

“Yes,” replied the other, out of the 
wide charity of his personal laxity, “it 
says in the Diamond Sutra that it is 
only the relative value which makes 
evil evil—and good good.’ 

And another silence, while the smoke 
wreaths drifted to the ceiling and hung 
down like an immense, transparent bee- 
hive. 

Then laughter, sharp, cackling, piti- 
less, and Nag Hop Fat, the soothsayer, 
looked at the priest and made a derisive 
gesture with thumb and second finger. 

He was Yu°Ch’ang’s traditional en- 
emy, for both catered to the spiritual 
weal of Pell Street. Both made their 
living thereby, the priest by expounding 


the calm philosophy of Buddha, the epic 
wisdom of the Kin-Kong-King, and the 
rigid etiquette of the Book of Outer Ob- 
servances; the soothsayer by consult- 
ing certain cabalistic volumes, by blow- 
ing on heaps of sand.and rice, by read- 
ing palms and finger nails, and by 
throwing painted sticks into the air and 
watching how they fell. Where one 
lost—money or face—the other gained 
correspondingly. 

In the past, they had had many a 
passage of arms, many a tilting and 
splintering of theological lances, and 
usually the priest, who had been well 
trained among the eighteen gilt Lohans 
of Peking’s lama monastery, had come 
out victorious in these encounters. 

Now Nag Hop Fat saw a chance of 
settling the score once and for all, and 
so he repeated the derisive gesture of 
thumb and forefinger, and said: 

“Wise priest, I have been told that 
a thousand deeds build the pedestal— 
and that one word suffices to destroy 
it!” 

And when the other looked up, quick, 
suspicious, alert, he told him—the 
truth. 

Yu Ch’ang rose. His face was calm, 
passionless. 

“Does the honorable soothsayer 
speak the truth?” he asked of the com- 
pany in general. 

Then, when no answer came except a 
deep sigh heaved in unison, he walked 
to the door. 

“I shall attend to the matter of my 
daughter’s honor,” he said, bowing with 
clasped hands. “I shall also attend to 
the matter of the foreigner. There is 
no hurry.” 

He left the room. They could see 
his tall figure pass down Pell Street, 
where the floating twilight tinged his 
silken robe with purple and silver. 

The shadows of night drifted through 
the window. 

“Ah,” gently breathed Yung Long, as 
he kneaded the opium cube with agile 
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fingers, “life is as uncertain as a Tar- 
~ tar’s beard.” 


Just what happened to Tzu Mo has 
always been a matter of conjecture in 
Pell Street. Some declare that she was 
killed outright by her father. Others 
claim that she was murdered by hired 
hatchetmen. Others still say that she 
was shipped to a colony of the Nag 
clan—who were distant cousins of Yu 
Ch’ang’s—in Southern Mexico, where 
she was forced to live out her remain- 
ing years in abject servitude. 

Whatever happened, it is certain that 
she was never seen in Chinatown again; 
and when Fanny Mei Hi or another of 
her white or half-white girl friends 
called to see her, they were told that 
she had gone away. Further question- 
ings only elicited‘ the invariable reply 
of the Chinese when they do not wish 
to answer: 

“No savvy.” 


It was typical of Detective Bill De- 


voy that he refused to take any in- 


terest in Tzu Mo’s disappearance. 

“Say,” he confided to Jerry Ma- 
guire, the captain of the police precinct, 
“I don’t give a busted damn as long as 
the chinks stick to moiderin’ each other. 
A dead chink’s a good chink. Only 
when they starts foolin’ with the 
whites - 

“What about that young fellow 
What’s his name?” came Maguire’s 
natural rejoinder. 

“Ye mean the settlement guy? The 
villain in the piece? Jabez Trask?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, cap, Ill slip him the woid 
to skiddoo while the skiddooin’s good.” 

But when, a few minutes later, he 
called at the settlement house, it was 
Miss Edith Rutter who replied instead 
of Jabez Trask, who was bending over 
his desk and hardly looked up at the 
detective’s entry and advice to “Beat 
it! Pell Street ain’t the right climate 
for the likes 0’ you!” 


“Mr. Devoy,” said Miss Rutter, in 
her precise English, “I have talked the 
whole affair over with Mr. Trask. He 
has decided to continue his work in 
Pell Street.” 

“Continue—his—what?” Bill Devoy 
choked the laughter that bubbled to his 
lips. 

“His work!” Miss Rutter snapped at 
him, with her quick, birdlike eyes. “He 
will atone for the sin that he has com- 
mitted—by service, by humility, by 
faith, by helping these poor heathen, by 
spreading the Gospel among them!” 

Devoy looked at her, utterly at a 
loss. Hitherto, he had always treated 
her with a slightly patronizing, not un- 
kindly contempt. She had seemed to 
him to go through life with the velocity 
of a trundled hoop, and to accomplish 
about as much. She had never done 
any harm—she could not, very well, 
with her hereditary, old-New-York- 
downtown-family armor of threadbare, 
meretricious gentility—nor, on the 
other hand, had she ever done any con- 
structive, lasting good in Pell Street. 
And now—— 

He scratched his bullet head. 

“T don’t get ye, lady,” he said. 

Miss Edith Rutter tapped the table 
smartly with her pencil. 

“You don’t have to ‘get’ me, Mr. 
Devoy. Mr. Trask understands. 
Don’t you?” 

She turned to the younger man, who 
looked up, flushed, but not exactly em- 
barrassed. 

“Yes,” he replied in a low voice, 
throbbing with sincerity, “I understand, 
Miss Rutter.” Then, to the detective, 
who stood there,, honest bewilderment 
on his square, ruddy features: “Don’t 
worry, old man. I’m all right. I’m 
going to x 

“Nix on the atonement business! 
brutally cut in Devoy. “There’s only 
one way ye’ll be able to atone for that 
little love spat o’ yourn—to Yu 
Ch’ang’s likin’, leastways. And that’s 
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with yer gizzard slit from ear to ear, 
or three ounces o’ lead in yer belly, see? 
Take my tip, sonny, and travel straight 
back to the Upper West Side, where ye 
came from!” 

“I have made up my mind!” 

“Ye have, have ye? All right, my 
lad. But remember—I gave ye fair 
warnin’!” 

After which, Bill Devoy walked over 
to Mr. Brian Neill’s saloon and con- 
fided to that sunny, though dissolute, 
son of Erin that, of all them damned 
fools, that there Jabez Trask 

“What the hell, Bill, what the hell?” 
laughed the saloon keeper. “We needs 
a little excitement down here oncet in 
a while—good for what ails us. What’s 


yer tipple?” 





But there was no excitement, though 
Pell Street stood on its toes, holding 
its fetid breath, shudderingly, pleasur- 
ably expectant. 

Tzu Mo had disappeared—that was 
all. 

Yu Ch’ang went the even tenor of his 
ways. Daily, as was his custom, he 
attended to his sacerdotal duties in the 
joss temple, exorcising evil spirits, 
burning incense, beating gongs and cym- 
bals, and mumbling endless “O-mi-to- 
fat’s.” Nightly, he explained these 
same rituals—and lied frightfully—to 
the personally conducted rubberneck 
tourists on their shocked way through 
Chinatown. 

Two or three times a week, he sipped 
his cup of tea or moy-kwee-loo and 
smoked his simple bamboo pipe in the 
“Place of Sweet Desire and Heavenly 
Entertainment.” Never did he refer 
to either Tzu Mo or Jabez Trask. Nor 
was there ever question asked of him. 
For he had said that he would attend 
to the matter of the foreigner. Too, 
he had said that there was no hurry. 

Thus Pell Street waited, day after 
day, week after week, until summer 
had swooned into autumn. 





poim of asking Yu Ch’ang a direct, 
bullying question. But each time he 
desisted. For the other had an odd, 
magnetic trick of spreading a sort of 
hush about him whenever he willed, and 
not even the detective’s bred-in-the- 
bone contempt for yellow men was able 
to pierce it. So he had to be satisfied 
with watching closely—to discover 
nothing. 

“Maybe the chink has lost his nerve,” 
opined Police Captain Jerry Maguire. 

“Forget it, cap!” snorted Devoy. 
“There ain’t nothin’ a chink wouldn’t do 
when it comes to revengin’ his daugh- 
ter’s honor. Only, them chinks is 
damned long-winded and damned care- 
ful. Yu Ch’ang ain’t goin’ to risk his 
yeller pelt if he can help it—believe 
me!” 

He spoke of it one day to Yung Long, 
the wealthy grocer, over whom, for 
some mysterious reason unrecorded on 
the police blotter, he had a certain hold. 

“What’s Yu Ch’ang goin’ to do?” he 
asked. 

“What is Mr. Trask going to do?” 
countered the grocer, in the perfect, 
well-modulated English Miss Edith 
Rutter had taught him. “If I were Mr, 
Trask, I would ponder over the ancient 
saying that even the fleetest horse can- 
not escape its own tail,” a figurative 
reply that did not help to allay the 
detective’s worry. 

But, still, nothing happened. 

Winter came, with the snowflakes 
falling softly, and Yu Ch’ang seemed 
to have forgotten the black stain that 
had been put upon his honor. 

“He shows an almost Christian for- 
bearance,” said Miss Rutter, when 
Trask told her that he had met the 
priest on the street, that he had mum- 
bled a few awkward words of greeting 
—not knowing what else to do—and 
that the Chinaman had bowed courte- 
ously in return. “I feel that I ought 
to express to him my admiration and 
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sympathy. I think I shall call on 
him to-night.” 

She did, and Yu Ch’ang received her 
hospitably, smilingly. 

Thereafter, she saw him frequently, 
and the two had long discussions. 

It was only Mr. Brian Neill who ex- 
pressed open and blasphemous disap- 
pointment. He had hoped for a spice 
of excitement, and there was none, ex- 
cept the usual police raids on gambling 
house and opium den—until about six 
weeks later, when Pell Street seethed 
and tittered with news that was second 
in importance only to the love affair 
between Tzu Mo and Jabez Trask. 

“Tt is incredible, isn’t it?” demanded 
Miss Rutter, her ingenuous features 
flushed with triumph, of Bill Devoy, 
whom she met near the elevated sta- 
tion. 

“You said it, lady,” came the detec- 
tive’s ambiguous reply. “It’s incredible, 
all right, all right!” 

Yet—directly, as well as circumstan- 
tially—there was no reason in the 
world to doubt the truth of the report. 

It had started one day in the liquor 
store of the Chin Sor Company. 

Nag Hop Fat, the soothsayer, bilious 
with too much heady number-one 
opium, had turned to Yu Ch’ang with a 
sneer and asked him, in typically Mon- 
gol metaphor, if he had ever consid- 
ered that gold was at the root of every- 
thing in this life as well as in the life 
to come. 

“There is gold in the bread we eat,” 
he said, “gold in the toil we ply, gold 
in the silk we weave—and gold,” rais- 
ing himself on his elbow and looking 
around the room like a hostess gather- 
ing eyes, “in the dishonor of our chil- 
dren! For tell me, O pious priest, 
how much gold did the white devil give 
you to blot out the crimson stain on the 
chastity of your daughter ?” 

Yu Ch’ang stared at him with heavy- 
lidded eyes that were contracted into 
Narrow slits, studying him as he would 
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study a new, exotic, and rather repul- 
sive variety of animal—not yet sure if 
he should fear and loathe it or if he 
should simply ignore its existence. 

“My friend,” he said finally, with ut- 
ter, plethoric calm, “it is as useless to 
ask you for understanding as it would 
be to beg a Buddhist nun for the loan 
of her hair comb.” 

“And why not ask her for the loan 
of her hair comb?” demanded Nag Hop 
Fat, bewildered. 

“Because,” the priest let fall softly, 
“Buddhist nuns shave their heads. Con- 
sider, then, the practicability of asking 
you for understanding. It would be 
like measuring the depth of the ocean 
with a jackal’s tail.” With which he 
turned on his mat and looked out, up at 
the sky, where the sun was gaping in 
the west like a great red door. 

And when the soothsayer, his mean 
soul rising and bristling with fury, burst 
into frothy, mazed, incoherent speech, 
accusing the other of having turned his 
feet from’ the old way, the true way, 


the decent way, the way of his fathers; 
of having kowtowed in the house of the 
foreigners; of having brought stinking 
disgrace not only upon himself and his 
ancestors, but upon all Pell Street, all 
the black-haired race; of having be- 
come almost like a Christian in weak, 


cowardly, spineless forgiveness—the 
priest inclined his head and said that 
there was nothing impossible. 

“A stone swims in the water,” he 
said, “and an ape sings a song. Every- 
thing is possible—if you have eyes to 
see, ears to hear, And as to Christian- 
ity’—his voice stabbed out sharp and 
distinct, with something like a chal- 
lenge in the rising inflection—“perhaps 
I was wrong. I have talked often and 
at length with the foreign woman, Miss 
Rutter, about the worth of her faith. 
Yes! Perhaps I was indeed wrong in 
the past. Perhaps there are certain les- 
sons in the gospel of the foreigners 
which 
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“Infidel!” screamed Nag Hop Fat. 
“Traitor! Camel spawn, base born and 
plague spotted!” 

“Silence—dog without heart or faith 
or manners!” cut in the priest, his half- 
clenched hands twisting spasmodically. 

Then he recovered himself. He 
smiled upon the soothsayer as he might 
upon a babbling child. 

“What does a pig know of the taste 
of ginger?” he inquired gently. “What 
does a man like you—blowing upon 
heaps of sand, throwing painted sticks 
into the air—know of the finer essence 
of theology ?” 

He turned, addressing the whole com- 


pany of silent, smoking Celestials. 


“My friends,” he said, and his voice 
was deep with a certain hidden mean- 
ing, “do not be astonished if you should 
hear that I have renounced the faith of 
our own people. For”—he stroked his 
smooth chin—“I have learned that there 
is not very much difference between 
Christianity and Buddhism. Christian- 
ity—so the foreign woman tells me— 
teaches us to forgive our enemies. But, 
too, it says in the Kin-Kong-King that 
the man who forgives a black injury 
will reach the further bank of blessed- 
ness across the stream of anger, having 
overcome the torrent of passion. 
Therefore”’—he quoted verbatim— 
“there is no further use for a raft to 
float upon the waters of anger and ha- 
tred! Therefore, if thou wilt, rain, O 
sky!” 

He fanned himself slowly. 

“To-night,” he added, nonchalantly, 
imperturbably, “I shall hold learned and 
pious converse with the foreigner— 
with Jabez Trask.” 

A faint shudder ran through the 
room, “topped by Yung Long’s unfin- 
ished question: 

“And—shall you - 

“No!” said the priest. “I shall not 
draw the sword of revenge. Nor shall 
I throw away the scabbard of precau- 








tion. I am a meek man—almost a, j 


Christian !’” 





And again he looked out, up at the # 


sky, where the sun was flickering like 
a spent candle in the meeting of winds, 


It was natural that the soothsayer 
should spread the tale far and wide, that 
yellow man and white and half white 
should cackle and gossip; and when 
Miss Edith Rutter declared trium- 
phantly, as she did to Bill Devoy that 
day near the elevated station, that the 
Church had gathered another sheep into 
the fold, the detective was not taken al- 
together unawares. So Pell Street was 
already bored with the old scandal and 
looking for a new one when, on a 
Sunday a few weeks later, a little chapel 
not far from Mott Street -was sweet 
with music and sacred’ ceremonial, and 
Yu Ch’ang, with Jabez Carleton Trask 
by his side, forswore his heathen gods 
and bowed his stubborn head to Jesus, 

Thereafter, the joss temple squatted 
dusty and sad and sullen, without priest, 
without curling incense, without the 
thumping of gongs and tom-toms. 

Thereafter, Nag Hop Fat, the sooth- 
sayer, freed from the priest’s wither 
ingly orthodox competition in matters 
spiritual, made much money with 
painted sticks and heaps of sand. 

Thereafter, every night, Jabez Carle 
ton Trask knelt in front of his bed and 
prayed long and fervently for his own 
soul as well as for that of Yu Ch’ang, 
his brother in the faith. 

Thereafter, the affair of Tzu Mo’s 
disgrace and Tzu Mo’s disappearance 
—for even the most earnest entreaties 
on Miss Rutter’s part to tell what had 
happened to the girl would not unseal 
Yu Ch’ang’s lips, and she was too wise 
a woman to risk the loss of a promising 
recruit by too much nagging, prefer- 
ring to put her trust in the softening im 
fluence of time—dropped to the limbo 
of forgotten things, until one Saturday 
evening, a little after six, Mr. Brian 
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Neill arrived at the police station, ex- 
cited, out of breath. 

“Where—is Devgy?” he, panted ; and 
when the detective came out of the cap- 
tain’s room: “Ye won yer bet, Bill! 
Yu Ch’ang’s croaked young Trask!” 

“He—what ?” 

“Slit his bloody gizzard from ear to 
ear—yes, sir! I was talkin’ to O’Con- 
nor—ye know, my assistant barkeep— 
and we hears one hell of a screech from 
upstairs. Gee, but it scared me! We 
rushes up, and on the stairs we meets 
Yu Ch’ang goin’ down like greased 
lightnin’ 

He stuttered. The words choked in 
his throat. 

“Go on!” impatiently from Devoy. 

“I’m tellin’ ye as fast as I know how. 
Well—I guess we was too excited to 
grab the chink. And then we pops into 


Trask’s room, and there we finds his 
nibs on the floor, deader’n a doornail!” 
Devoy picked up revolver and hand- 
cyffs. 
“Ye said ye met Yu Ch’ang on the 


stairs?” 

“Yes,” 

“Sure it was him?” 

“Nary a doubt. Say ” He in- 
terrupted himself ; then continued, truc- 
ulently sticking out his prognathic jaw, 
“Don’t ye believe me? Think it was 
me croaked the gink—or Danny O’Con- 
nor?” 

“Forget it! I was only sort o’ puz- 
zlin’ why Yu Ch’ang should have been 
so all-fired careless—why, if he wanted 
to kick the guy off, he didn’t use a little 
gray matter and cover his tracks up 
better. Yu Ch’ang ain’t a fool. Look 
a-here, Brian, ye know yerself how all 
them yaller chinks looks more or less 
alike—and the stairs is half dark— 
and - 

“It was him all right, all right. I’d 
rekernize that ugly phiz of his’n in a 
million, I tell ye, and Danny saw him, 
too. And Trask didn’t have another 
enemy in the whole of Pell Street, and 


Yu Ch’ang has had it in for him ever 
since he mixed it up with that daughter 
of his. Why, Bill, it was yerself told 
me there’d be trouble!” 

“Sure. But all that ain’t enough 
proof—not for a jury, leastways.” 

“Wait. That ain’t all. If ye’d only 
give a feller a chance Ye know 
Mrs, Levinsky, who keeps the second- 
hand store round the corner?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well—on my way over here, I pipes 
her the news, and she télls me that 
Yu Ch’ang was in her place early in 
the afternoon and bought him a 
straight-blade knife—one of them tick- 
lers the sailors use, ye know—and that’s 
the sort o’ knife wot’s stickin’ in Trask’s 
gizzard, see? I tell ye, Bill, that chink’s 
all trussed for the electric chair. Zing 
—blooie—bang! Touch the little black 
button and watch him sizzle—unless he 
skips in time!” 


But Yu Ch’ang had made no attempt 
at skipping. 

Bill Devoy found him peacefully 
sipping his tea in the back parlor of the 
Great Shanghai Chop Suey Palace, and 
when he entered with drawn revolver, 
saying he guessed the priest knew why 
he was under arrest, the other inclined 
his head and replied that yes, he under- 
stood perfectly. A few minutes earlier, 
he had heard that Mr. Trask had been 
murdered and that of course, given the 
unfortunate old scandal, he would be 
suspected. 

“Look a-here! Ye don’t mean to say 
as yer goin’ to try and come the inner- 
cent, are ye?” demanded the detective, 
as he snapped the irons around the 
other’s wrists. “Ye don’t mean to say 
as yer goin’ to spring that sort o’ bull?” 

Yu Ch’ang sighed, with a great deal 
of resignation. 

“Mr. Devoy,” he said in his correct, 
slow, rather drawling English, “I am 
innocent. I have a—what you call 
an—an 7 























































“An alibi?” suggested the saloon 
keeper, who was an interested spectator. 

“Yes, Mr. Neill.” 

“Well, sonny,” laughed the Irishman, 
slapping the priest’s shoulder, nowise 
ill-naturedly, “it’s got to be one hell of 
an alibi to beat mine.” 

“Yours?” Yu Ch’ang raised his eye- 
brows. 

“Ye said it, lad—mine and O’Con- 
nor’s and Mrs. Levinsky’s. Why——” 

“Shut up, both o’ ye!” ordered the 
detective, remembering his duties, as he 
led the prisoner downstairs. 

“So long!” laughed Mr. Brian Neill, 
as the Black Maria clanked off. “I 
guess I’ll phone Sing Sing and tell ’em 
to grease up the electric chair!” 


But four weeks later Yu Ch’ang was 
a free man once more, treading the 
maze of Pell Street in padded, furtive 
slippers, talking gently to yellow and 
white; an object of considerable sym- 
pathy to certain out-of-town tourists 
who had him pointed out to them as 
a typical specimen of persecuted Asian 
humanity; an object of financial in- 
terest to a shyster lawyer from the 
Tombs district, who spoke glowingly of 
Bill Devoy and false arrest and dam- 
ages; an object of admiration to his 
grave countrymen, as they smoked their 
tasseled opium pipes in the “Place of 
Sweet Desire and Heavenly Entertain- 
ment” and quoted learnedly from an- 
cient books; an object of admiration— 
sneaking admiration—even to Bill De- 
voy himself, who, for many weeks, 
walked the Pell Street beat with a puz- 
zled expression on his square, ruddy 
features, suspecting that painted bal- 
cony and fretted screen and bulbous 
Chinese house front were mocking him. 

For he did not understand. 

“No!” he confided to Mr. Brian 
Neill, two hours after the jury had 
brought in their verdict of “Not 
guilty.” “I don’t get it. There ain’t 





O’Connor spoke the truth.” 


“And the, knife he bought at Mray 


Levinsky’s !” 
“Sure. He sez he bought the knife 
all right, all right, but that he lost it a 
few minutes later. Somebody—the 
moiderer—must have picked it up!” 

“Lost it? Picked it up? For cripes’ 
sake—that won’t hold: water, Bill!” 

“It didn’t, either. Nor did it help 
much when he springs them chinks on 
the jury—Nag Hong Fah and Yung 
Long and a couple more. They swore 
they seen him right up to within a half 
hour before the moider—when you 
heard the screech and ran upstairs and 
see Yu Ch’ang come down.” 

“Well—even s’posin’ the jury was 
damn fools enough to believe a chink 
witness—wot about that half hour, 
Bill?’ demanded Mr. Brian Neill, 
whose duties had kept him out of the 
courtroom the last hours of the trial, 

“That’s it. Ye see from a little after 
half-past five right up to a few minutes 
before I pinch the guy, he was together 
with e 

“Some brother chink ?” 

“No—with Miss Rutter!” 

“Ye mean to say that Miss Rutter 
swears to that?” 

“Yes,” sighed the detective. “Sez 
she remembers it most special. Sez Yu 
Ch’ang comes in, sort o’ melancholy- 
like, and sits by her side without sayin’ 
a woid—up at the settlement house, ye 
know—and picks up a Bible and reads 
it like a good lad. Yes—she swears to 
that ab-so-lu-te-ly—and—well ss 

“Saves Yu Ch’ang’s yeller neck?” 

“Sure. The jury wasn’t out five min- 
utes.” 

There was a pause, while Devoy 
stared moodily into his whisky glass. 

Suddenly Neill leaned across the bar. 

“Bill,” he asked in a stage whisper, 
“d’ye think that Miss Rutter—that she 
and the chink 

The detective shook his head. 
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“*“T give up, Bill. I been in Pell Street 

too long, I guess. Sort o’ lost perspec- 
tive. Ye see, I would have rather took 
poison than believe that Miss Rutter 
was the kind wot iy 

“Falls for a yeller boy and perjures 
herself to save his stinkin’ neck?” 

“No, no! I won’t believe it!” ex- 
claimed Devoy, hurt to the core of his 
honest, simple heart. “Miss Rutter 
may be a fool, but—God !—she’s square 
and white and a lady—a real lady! 




























"ung “And yet ” he continued after a 
vore pause. 

half 

you “And yet ” he said, years later, 
and speaking to a friend about old days in 





Pell Street. “There’s no doubt but that 
Brian Neill and Danny O’Connor spoke 
the truth. There ain’t a doubt in my 
mind but Yu Ch’ang croaked the guy. 
And if it hadn’t been for Miss Rut- 
te——- Why, she swore up and down 
how Yu Ch’ang sat by her side, sort 0’ 
silent and sad, and read the Bible like a 
good lad and Well, I give up! I 
don’t get it!” 




































FINALE 
DOVE down deeply into the dark, 
Seeking the horror of Death, to find 
Death is not ugly or lonely or stark— 
Death, he is quiet, quiet and kind. 


I rose up slowly into the light, 
As one returns to his fireside’s glow 

After regarding the stars in the night— 
And Life is quieter, now that I know. 


And just about the same time, in the 
odorous garden of the temple of the 
Five Rams in far Canton, Yu Ch’ang 
remarked to his brother priest, Abbot 
Shen Chin, that foreign devils were de- 
cidedly odd people, asking either too 
many questions or not enough. 

“Yes, O wise and older brother,” he 
said, “a thousand questions did they ask 
me—the judge, the prosecuting attor- 
ney, and the police. But there was one 
they forgot to ask.” 

“Yes?” gently breathed Shen Chin. 

“Indeed. They forgot to ask me if 
I had, belike, a twin brother, Yu 
K’wang by name—a twin brother as 
alike to me as two pebbles the surge 
of the sea tosses on the yellow beach. 

“Yes,” he went on after a_ short 
pause, “he took the long journey from 
San Francisco to help me in the little 
matter. And often since then has he 
told me how he enjoyed Miss Rutter’s 
company, sitting by her side, reading 
the Bible of the foreigners, gently, si- 
lently, while I was making my daugh- 
ter’s honor white.” 
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The Price of Wings 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Fulvia Denbigh, a popular actress—in private life, Mrs. Edgar Yarde—while 
spending a few wecks in her bungalow at Havering, enters upon a violent flirtation 
with Stretton Grenfell, a young aviator quartered at the aviation camp near by. 
Fulvia has no intention of endangering her relations with her husband, a rich 
manufacturer who is inclined to be jealous, but she enjoys playing at love with the 
handsome young aviator. As for Stretton, he regards the affair with cynical amuse- 
ment. He has little use for women; his whole heart is given to a fighting plane 
that he has invented, but is too poor to build. But he has a half hope that Fulvia 
may be induced to help him. While he is dallying with the actress, he meets 
Dorothy Allegra, a motor driver attached to the camp. The “war girl,” as he calls 
her, is unlike any woman he has ever known, and before he is aware of it, he has 
fallen in love with her. Fulvia recognizes Dorothy as a rival, and invites her to 
dinner, to study her. The girl wears her one possession of value—an emerald 
necklace which she is planning to sell after the war to get capital for a business 
venture. Fulvia is especially interested in it because her husband has just given 
her an emerald necklace. When Dorothy is unexpectedly called away on duty, 
she leaves her necklace in Fulvia’s care, and Fulvia puts it in the top tray of her 
jewel case. That evening Stretton calls, and to arouse his jealousy, Fulvia speaks 
of her husband’s present and mentions its value—two thousand pounds. The 
thought of all that money hanging around a woman’s neck, when it might be 
building@a new plane for England, maddens the young man. As he is saying 
good night at Fulvia’s bedroom window, he notices the jewel case on a dressing 
table and the temptation is too much for him. Several hours later, he steals back 
and takes the emerald necklace from the top tray of the case. When Fulvia dis- 
covers, next morning, that Dorothy’s necklace is gone, she leaps to the conclusion 
that it has been taken by her maid, Gwennie, who has just left after insinuating 
that she knows too much about Fulvia’s affair with Stretton. Fulvia realizes that 
if she has the girl arrested, the resulting investigation will bring to light the fact 
that Grenfell was seen leaving Fulvia’s bedroom window late the night before. 
With such evidence against her, her husband will never believe the truth—that 
she and Grenfell are innocent of anything more serious than a very indiscreet 
flirtation. The actress decides that her best course is to throw herself on Dorothy’s 
mercy. She sends for the girl and lays the case before her, and as she does so, she 
sees she can use the affair of the necklace to poison Dorothy’s mind against Gren- 
fell. Without putting the lie into so many words, she practically confesses that if 
the events of the night before were to become fully known, her husband would be 
quite justified in a divorce action against her. Dorothy reacts exactly as Fulvia 
has foreseen. She is too fine to hesitate for a moment in a choice between a few 
colored stones for herself and loss of reputation for another woman. And she 
goes away utterly scornful of the man who can spend the hours of his country’s 
peril in a sordid intrigue—scornful of herself, also, because even the knowledge 
of his worthlessness cannot kill her love for him. During the months that follow, 
Grenfell beats in vain against the barriers of her contempt and her pride. In the 
meantime, he has built his plane, and it has been accepted by the government. He 
is ordered to the front, where his skill and daring at once win him recognition. 
Returning to England at Christmas, on a short leave, his first act is to spend a 
large part of the royalties from his machine on an emerald necklace for Fulvia. 
He does not explain why he is making her such a valuable gift, but calls it simply a 
Christmas present. With that off his conscience, he sets off posthaste for Haver- 
ing, only to learn that Dorothy has gone up to London. 
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CHAPTER X. 
pesca went to town with the 


purpose of getting lost. It was 

a poor festival she had planned, 
though all the while she was telling her- 
self, with the effrontery of the modern 
young woman who wishes to believe 
that what she says goes, and that what 
she does is good: 

“T'll have a jolly old time. I'll go to 
see this and that. And there’ll be time 
to read and mend all my stockings.” 

This was poor fun. 

She had borrowed the little flat of an 
eccentric cousin who had for the time 
dropped her eccentricity for the normal 
course of running a canteen in France. 
The flat was empty save for Dorothy, 
and indifferently served by a haphazard 
charwoman. 

The fact of loneliness assailed Dor- 
othy with immense bitterness on the 
night of Christmas Eve. When Gren- 
fell rang her doorbell, she was crying. 
She was the kind of a girl who cried 
only when alone, and seldom even then. 
To the world she laughed, with her 
head well up and her eyes defying what 
might come. 

The sound of the bell horrified her. 
Yet she thought, as none of her few 
London acquaintances knew that she 
was in town, that it must be the errant 
charwoman. She dried her eyes, 
There 


tucked her hair into brief order. 
was Grenfell. 
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She was dumb. He only said, “Ah!” 
but he said it with relief. 

“Oh—Captain Grenfell . 
stammered, catching at her control. 

“T have seven days’ leave, Miss Al- 
legra.” 

“Oh—oh, yes. I have four.” 

“May I come in?” 

“T’m alone a 

“Then that’s all right.” 
closing the door. 

She retreated abruptly along the cor- 
ridor into the sitting room, in half dark- 
ness. Only the gas fire glowed, and be- 
fore it was the heap of cushions 
whereon she had sat to cry. An empty 
teacup and saucer stood on the table. 

With a sweeping glance around, the 
young man assimilated all the small 
miseries of the situation. 

“You having a jolly Christmas, Miss 
Allegra?” 

“It has only just begun.” 

“Like mine.” 

“TI thought you were spending Christ- 


she 
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mas with Aunt Maggie and Uncle 
Thomas.” 
“T thought that was what you 


thought.” 

She stood well out of the light from 
the fire, feeling another tear roll down 
her cheek. 

“Good God!” she thought poignantly, 
with the intensity of the young. “I 
must not cry!” She sat down out of 
the radius of light. 
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He stood on the hearth, mechanically 
taking a cigarette from his case. 

“May I smoke? Thanks. Do you 
know I only came up from Havering 
this afternoon, having gone down this 
morning?” 

Her heart seemed to her to tick like 
a clock. — 

“T thought——’” 

“Yes. So did they. So did I. I 
made out some sort of reasons which I 
hope seemed sufficient. Of course, 
when I found you were not there, I 
followed you.” 

Dorothy did not reply. 

“IT must at least spend leave near 
you—as near as I can get.” 

Dorothy murmured. And at that 
moment, another tear dropped upon her 
cheek. She flicked it away unconcern- 
edly with a finger. But he was already 


there with a handkerchief. 

“Cry and get it over,” said he. 

He knew that much. And when she 
put her tousled head down and cried 
against his arm, he did not misinterpret 


her, although he loved it. 

“What is it, Dorothy?” he whispered 
half a dozen times. 

“T am only lonely,” she whispered 
back. 

“Well, that’s bad enough.” 

“Yes. I would cry against a lamp- 
post—or the cook in the men’s mess— 
that fat cook. It’s not because it’s 
you e 

“You needn’t trouble to tell me that.” 

“I’m sorry if I seem a beast,” said 
Dorothy, when she had cried enough. 

“You’re not a beast. Don’t worry.” 

“T dare say you understand—most 
men don’t—that sometimes a girl just 
wants some man—any man—the fat 
cook—or—or the nearest policeman 
would d-do—to come and p-put his arm 
round her and say, ‘Here’s a hanky. 
The world is quite nice, really.’ I ex- 
pect you—you know——” 

“Course I do, my dear,” said he, well 
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knowing that she was not at all 
that he understood. 

“Well, it’s over,” said Dorothy, sit- 
ting upright, “and I feel better.” 

“And, after all, it might as well have 
been me as the cook or a policeman,” 

“Oh, quite.” Then, both being 
young, they laughed together. 

“Now,” he said, “quick! We'll go 
out and see how nice old London is, 
anyway. Give me a happy evening, 
there’s a dear. You brought up a 
frock ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Is there a telephone here 

“_— 

“Go and dress. Quick! We'll have 
—an evening. By Jove, we will!” 

While, in amazement at herself for 
her compliance, she dressed, she could 
hear, out in the hall, his voice, arrang- 
ing dinner, theater. In twenty minutes, 
they were driving together through the 
darkened strets. Festival, after all! 
But she was quiet in her corner of the 
cab. 

“IT know what you’re thinking,” he 
said, “and let’s get rid of it. Don’t let’s 
spoil a good time with bad memories. 
You're thinking of that evening I kissed 
you and oughtn’t to have done it. | 
apologize. Is it over?” 

“Yes,” 

Four hours later, she said: 

“It’s been a perfect time. 
you.” 

“No, thank you. 
fect time without you. 
out again?” 

“Well ” she began. 

“To-morrow—Christmas night. | 
might still be able to get a table at the 
Savoy or somewhere jolly.” 

“Captain Grenfell i 

“You don’t want me to have my way. 
That’s it. But can’t you be generous 
—for a day or two? Can’t you give a 
little bit, for once?” 

“T want to.” 

“That decides it.” 
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I can’t have a per- 
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“But—in a way—I don’t want to, be- 
cause i 

“Yes, Dorothy, I know all about it,” 
said Grenfell. “But leave’s short, and 
it hurts no woman to be kind, in rea- 
son.” 

“Yes, but you’re thinking 

“I’m not. All I want is a good time, 
and my—my pal.” 

When he said that, Dorothy Allegra 
submitted. 

There was a letter from Fulvia at his 
hotel, giving him poetically the compli- 
ments of the season. It began as a long 
letter—that was its effect; then it broke 
off abruptly with a kind of falter. It 
had been sent by hand and written be- 
tween acts in her dressing room. 


” 


Edgar had made that curious effect 
of a stammer in his wife’s letter to 
Grenfell. During the longest interval, 


while Fulvia sat scribbling and her 
dresser’s anxiety reached acuteness, he 
walked in and looked over her shoulder 
so closely that his shaved blue chin 


scrubbed her bare flesh. 

She uttered a little scream and spread 
her white hands petulantly. 

“Right!” said Edgar. “I’m not read- 
ing. Perhaps I know all I want to, 
thank you. And how are you, madam?” 

So Fulvia ended her letter with 
rather a wavering signature and thrust 
the envelope into the dresser’s hand, 
muttering instructions. 

For a moment or 


had hurried 


Edgar looked on. 
two, when the dresser 
they were alone. 

“What have you been doing?’ he 
asked perfunctorily, but with a glare in 
his eye. 

“Thousands of things. 
tion!” 

“Perhaps I can hear more particu- 
lars presently.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said 
Fulvia, “but I’m on again in five min- 
utes, dearest.” 

She seized a lip stick, but her hand 


away, 


What a ques- 


trembled a little over its nonchalant ~ 
action. - 

She was hooked into the third-aet 
gown, had her call, and hurried away. 
The dresser fidgeted about the little 
room, casting glances at Edgar and at- 
tempting some flurried and propitiatory 
conversation. He threw himself intoan 
easy-chair near the dressing table, 
lighted a cigarette, and turned his back 
on her. * 

His eyes wandered over the dressing 
table, seeking, and soon their wander- 
ing stopped. They stayed on a little 
heap—handkerchief, purse, and a coil 
of emeralds all dropped down together. 
Reaching out, Yarde took the emerald 
chain and ran it through his fingers. 
His movements were jerky, rigid. The 
dresser watched him uneasily. 

She, knowing husband and wife, 
thought : “Trouble!” 

Yarde turned to the woman and, an- 
ticipatory of his scowl at her surveil- 
lance, she began quickly folding a ki- 
mono. But he did not scowl. He 
smiled. It was nearly as bad, though. 

“These suit her?” said he conversa- 
tionally. 

“Ah,” said the dresser slightly re- 
lieved, “Mrs. Yarde’s new necklace! 
Just her color, sir. A beautiful Christ- 
mas present 

She paused, aghast at her own silli- 
ness. She ought to have done nothing 
but acquiesce and smile. The man had 
flurried her, sitting there so darkly. The 
emeralds were most likely not her hus- 
band’s present. They were very valu- 
able—too valuable. She stole a look at 
him. 

“The bookings are very full, sir, 
she said garrulously. 

“Ah!” Edgar observed. He sat play- 
ing with the emeralds, dropping them 
from one hand to the other. 

Fulvia returned. 

She had, no doubt, remembered what 
she had left on the table. She had put 
a fleeting trust in the dresser’s perspi- 
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cacity, and as she entered, her first look 
was toward the woman. She saw a 
very quiet face and a pursed mouth, 
Almost before she had turned smilingly 


‘upon Edgar, she, too, was saying to 


herself: “Trouble!” ° 

Yarde spoke. 

“You—you go in for emeralds,” said 
he. 

Fulvia replied: “I couldn’t resist 
them, my dear. I spent positively more 
than I’d got on them. And I had your 
own beautiful thing a'ready. But— 
that’s me!” 

Her glance, soft and challenging, her 
appealing shrug, said: “And charming, 
too. You think so?” 

Yarde stepped close to her. He was 
now very dark. 

“You liar!” said he, and he threw the 
emeralds in a coil at her face. 

They struck her on the mouth, and a 
tiny drop of blood started. She gave 
a cry, recovered herself, and stood look- 
ing at him, breathing hard, flashing, 
like an enraged tigress. But while her 
dramatic effect could not have been sur- 
passed, her heart cowered in her breast. 

The dresser was near her in an in- 
stant, ready for any change of front. 

With a short laugh, Yarde walked 
out. Fulvia dropped her mask of out- 


rage. 
“You fool! You fool!” she cried in 
a whisper. “You ought to have hidden 


that! God, what fools I seem to col- 
lect about me! Get me my things, and 
—and——-”_ She began to gulp. 

The dresser had already proffered a 
tiny glass of brandy. 

When Fulvia entered her flat, with 
an air of tragedy, half an hour later, 
Yarde was before her. She had known 
he would be. Blazoning the emeralds 
on her neck, she threw off her cloak and 
confronted him. 

“Edgar, you dare make these scenes! 
Do you suppose a woman like me is go- 
ing to stand them?” 
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little longer, my dear,” he answered. 

Fulvia gazed at him. 

He proceeded more quietly than she 
had thought would be possible to him: 

“T’m going to divorce you.” 

“You—divorce—me!” .She threw 
back her head and laughed bitterly, but 
the bitterness rang a little false. “Why, 
I’ve been virtuous. I’ve been faithful 
to you the whole time. And when a 
woman like me—with my temptations 
—is faithful to a brute like you a 

“Well?” 

“She ought to be crowned for it.” 

“When she is—she will be. That’s 
all right. Grenfell came home on leave 
yesterday.” 

“Did he?” 

“Didn’t he? You ought to know.” 

“How should I know, you fool?” 

“He came to you on wings! Straight 
to you!” 

She was silent. 

Yarde’s voice was thick. He cleared 
his throat as if it were husky. 

“On wings!” he groped. “Catches 
your fancy, eh? Not so hard to catch, 
perhaps.” He seemed to grope about in 
his mind for more. 

Fulvia sank into a chair. She did not 
speak—only thought furiously. She 
saw chaos. 

Yarde turned upon her with a sud- 
den movement and, leaning down, 
planted his hands on either arm of her 
chair and stared into’her face. 

“He bought you that emerald neck- 
lace?” 

Fulvia turned up to him a white face 
of tragedy, trusting in its beauty. 

“You—you leave me so much, Ed- 
gar. I’m always longing for you. It’s 
lonely. One catches at—straws—even 
from the wrong man.” 

“Wrong man! You can tell all that 
later. Yes, I know what it’ll mean to 
you. I mean it to mean what it does. 
Scandal isn’t your style. You’ve gone 
in for a combination of stage, marriage, 
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and happy home. I know you. You’re 
on the respectable lay. It'll spoil your 
pose. You'll rank with a good few 
others if you come into the divorce 
court. Also, you like money, and you'll 
lose mine. Yes, all that. You know 
well enough. I say, what do you sup- 
pose those emeralds are worth?” 

“Does one count the value of a 
friend’s gift?” 

“I’ve never known you miss the value 
of anything. Why should a fellow with 
not a quarter my income, even counting 
his recent luck, give you a necklace 
worth nearly twice as much as the one I 
gave you? Eh? It’s worth nearly 
twice as much, isn’t it?” 

“Not to me, Edgar.” 

He made a sound in his throat. 

“What are intrinsic values?” 
mured Fulvia. 

Yarde took his hands away and stood 
up with a sneer on his face. She 
wished he would not be so quiet. She 
wished he would break into one of his 
storms and spend himself. 

“You know nothing against me, Ed- 
gar.” 

“How about the night of the day 
after I came down to Havering and 
gave you my necklace?” 

“What about it?” said Fulvia with 
majesty. 

“Grenfell came to see you pretty late. 
It was exactly five minutes past one in 
the morning when he got out of your 
bedroom window.” 

Then she saw the man shake all over. 
She trembled, too. Her eyes were wide 
with apprehension. 

“It’s a lie! You—you’ve been work- 
ing too hard. It’s all imagination 4 

“I have my witness, you slut!” 

With a great start, she began to 
speak, then pressed her clenched hand 
upon her mouth. And she thought: 
“Gwennie!” 

She answered swiftly: 

“ht's Edgar! 


mur- 


a lie, Think—why 
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should any one get out of a window — 


when there’s a door?” 

“The windows and doors of a bunga- 
low are pretty well the same for con- 
venience, my dear. Perhaps your win- 
dow was nearer than the front door, 
too.” 

Fulvia turned aside, sick with appre- 
hension, from his leer. He was horri- 
bly angry. 

“That wretched girl I sent off has 
been telling lies.” 

“You didn’t send her off. I was pay- 
ing her, and after she’d got information 
against you, she was too honest to re- 
main in your service. Glad to think a 
woman’s got that decency, ‘pon my 
word!” 

“Honest!” cried Fulvia, her hands 
clutching on the arms of her chair. And 
she thought, “Now! She’s told and 
I’ll tell!” Vengeance nearly wiped out 
fear. 

“Yes—an honest girl,” said Yarde 
gloomily. 

“We will see,” said Fulvia, with a 
nod of malice and satisfaction. 

Yarde went out of the room slowly, 
and she did not see him again that 
night. 

She called up Grenfell’s hotel and 
sent an urgent message to him. 

On Christmas morning, very early, 
she rang up the flat of the woman whom 
Gwennie now served and asked for the 
maid. And she said: 

“It is I—Mrs. Yarde. If I came im- 
mediately, could I speak to you a few 
minutes without any one’s knowing?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Fulvia arrived tired. She could not 
stand early rising, and wee lines showed 
about her mouti and eyes. Her limbs 
ached. Her brain was weary. At such 
moments, she knew but too clearly that 
the resilience of youth had left her for- 
ever. Gwennie was rosy and fresh, 
slightly propitiatory in manner, but 
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“Mr. Grenfell,” replied the maid, 


stubborn. She professed herself with 
but a few minutes at command. 

“Gwennie,” said Fulvia, “you've been 
telling a story about me to my husband. 
You spied on me, and you took money 
for it. You've tried your damnedest to 
ruin a woman who’s been very kind to 
you, Gwennie.” Tears infused them- 
selves into the actress’ voice. “I was 
always very kind to you, and you must 
confess it.” 

The maid did nothing of the kind. 

“IT told the truth,” she said, “and 
when I made up my mind to tell it, I 
left. Mr. Yarde offered me money. I 
like money as much as you do. Why 
shouldn’t I? And it was honestly 
earned. Some women are detectives by 
trade.” 

Fulvia stared at her to put her out 
of countenance. 

“T knew you’d know some day,” said 
Gwennie. 

“Did you not think,” said Fulvia, 
with dramatic constraint, “that I had a 
counter story against you which only 
mercy prevented my telling? And now 
you have forfeited my mercy, you—you 
—ungrateful little beast !” 

Gwennie replied steadily : 

“Any story you have about me, Mrs. 
Yarde, you are at liberty to tell, and I 
am at liberty to deny if I can.” 

“That’s the point,” said Fulvia. “Can 
you or can’t you deny that, on the night 
you speak of, you stole my emerald 
necklace? Can you or can’t you? An- 
swer me that!” 

She was answered instantly by the 
girl’s face in a blaze of-anger. 

“T steal your jewels! You be careful 
what you say!” 

“T am not speaking before witnesses,” 
said Fulvia hastily, looking around. 

“If you were, I’d have you before a 
judge <or libel! I have never stolen 
anything in my life!” 

“You little liar!” said Fulvia breath- 
lessly. “Who except you 








after a long pause. 

Fulvia paused, too. 

“Do you realize you are suggesting 
that a friend of mine, an officer and a 
gentleman * 

“I will suggest, Mrs. Yarde, that if 
your emeralds are lost, you gave your 
friend the necklace to pay for that aéro- 
plane Parrot said he was always talking 
about at dinner. It’s built now.” 

Fulvia became remarkably quiet. 

“Heavens!” she whispered. “What a 
lie!” 

“You couldn’t deny it,” said Gwennie. 

Fulvia considered. 

“No,” she whispered, “my husband 
would never believe.” And she thought > 
“Dorothy Allegra would never believe, 
either. No one would believe. Good 
God, what shall I do?” 

Gwennie’s voice helped her to collect 
herself. 

“You'd better go home and take some 
sal volatile,” said the maid, who knew 
her. 

“Get me some here,” Fulvia replied 
hysterically. 

And when the maid had given her a 
shrewd, pitying look and gone for the 
restorative, she fumbled nervously at 
Edgar’s emerald string which hung 
around her neck. She had put it on 
when dressing that morning, because it 
might possibly please him when he met 
her and because the stones were lovely 
on her saffron blouse. She tucked them 
now right out of sight under the blouse 
and humped up her fur collar over that. 
If Gwennie’s sharp eyes saw and she 
exclaimed: “Why, you’re wearing ’em 
all the time!” 

Fulvia was unready with any sort of 
alternative explanation. To say: “It 
was, after all, Miss Allegra’s necklace 
that was lost,” would reintroduce 





Dorothy. She gave it up momentarily, 
sat down, and closed her eyes. 
Gwennie came back with sal volatile 


















and got her quietly out of the still-sleep- 
ing flat. 

As Fulvia drove home in a taxi she 
had picked up by good luck and her ul- 
tra-prosperous appearance, one thing 
only blazoned itself on her mind—she 
had no hold on Gwennie. 

The story of Dorothy Allegra’s emer- 
alds, told in the divorce court—the 
story of the one possession of a little 
girl who must work for her living—it 
wouldn’t sound well. Embroidered 
cleverly by counsel, it must leave a 
nasty sense of wrong. The suscepti- 
bilities of the public would be hurt. 

Fulvia was very languid when she 
reached home. 

London was dull with the dullness of 
early Christmas morning. All was flat. 
She had had nothing but one sip of tea 
and a dose of sal volatile. She was 
thinking: “T’ll go back to bed and ask 
Edgar to see me,” when she remem- 
bered Grenfell. After the telephone 


‘message, he might call. 


Indeed, as she entered, she knew that 
he was already in the flat. 

She could hear Edgar’s voice, raised, 
but in a dull monotone. It was the way 
he spoke when very angry. And to 
whom could he be speaking so but to 
the author of his imagined wrongs? 
Fulvia hurried forward without noise 
over the thick carpet and stood at the 
door, listening. 

“You don’t believe me?” said Gren- 
fell. 

“I don’t believe you, sir,” said Edgar 
Yarde, “and I wouldn’t believe you— 
no, not if the recording angel stood 
there and said, ‘Amen,’ to every blasted 
lie you uttered! I appreciate your man- 
ners—oh, yes! You're standing by her. 
Well, you could do less, I am aware. 
Some fellows do.” 

“We needn’t discuss my manners,” 
said Grenfell. “I merely reiterate that 
you wrong your wife entirely by your 
suspicions.” 

“That won’t wash,” said Yarde, “and 
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don’t you think it, either you or she. 


Do you think I was blind to what was 
going on down in that village? Do 
you think I didn’t know when you flew 
over the bungalow and dropped notes?” 

“What’s all that? Your wife must be 
pestered by hundreds of men who ad- 
mire her. If being one’s own post- 
man - 

“That won’t wash. You were there 
a lot when I wasn’t. Did you think I 
wouldn’t be told when you left the 
bungalow at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing? Did you think any man in his 
sober senses is going to stand for that 
from his wife?” 

“IT am going to deny everything, 
Yarde.” 

“Don’t come here and do it to me, 
then. You and my witness can swear 
against each other in the place provided 
for such scenes.” 

“TI came here because 

“Yes? Well, why? 
for you?” 

“Look here, Yarde 

“Why do you give another man’s 
wife a gift of an emerald necklace? 
Flowers, books, sweets—but jewels 
worth hundreds! Do you expect me to 
stand for that?” 

Yarde stood on his hearthrug in his 
dressing gown. He looked a little man, 
but a very potent little man, and he had 
reached the point when he meant go- 
ing on. Of this Grenfell was conscieus. 
And while he was heartily damning the 
woman in the case, he was damning 
himself and his own stupidity, too. 

“You came home on leave day before 
yesterday,” said Yarde thickly, “and 
you rushed straight to my wife. You 
were here in this flat late that night. 
I’ve had more than one person watch- 
ing, I may tell you.” 

“You and your spies can go to 
blazes !” 

“That’s no answer. The man on 
leave goes first to the woman he thinks 
of most.” 
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“Well, I didn’t,” said Grenfell. 
Yarde made a sound in his throat. 
“Tt looks like that, doesn’t it?” 

“T had a duty to perform.” 
“Against your inclinations, eh?” 


“Yes. I’m in love, Yarde, but not 
with your wife. If you bring your case, 
you'll ruin me with the only girl I’m 
ever likely to care about in this world.” 

“Ruin you? That’s good! But I like 
hearing your precious philanderer’s talk 
of duty. Tell us some more about it.” 

The conversation had been bandied 
across the space of the room. Now 
Grenfell stepped closer. 

“Yarde,” he said, “I could tell you a 


thing. But if I do, I'll be at your 
mercy.” 

“My mercy won’t do you much 
good.” 


“Tf I could prove to you that there’s 
nothing between Mrs. Yarde and 
Ne 

“How are you going to do it? A 
big job, I can tell you!” 

“T am willing to give you the whole 
story of the emeralds, Yarde. But 
while it might satisfy you as regards 
your personal concerns, it will put me at 
your mercy. You'll have my career in 
your hands.” 

“TI have an idea what I’ll do with it.” 

“We can but see,” said Grenfell half 
to himself, and cursing all summer 
nights and Fulvia Yarde. “Giving your 
wife those emeralds was an act of resti- 
tution.” 

“That,” replied Yarde indescribably, 
“one infers.” 

Grenfell took a step toward him and 

stopped, breathing fast. 
' “Stop all that!” he demanded. 

“Why should I?” 

“Oh, very well. Shut it off for a few 
minutes, then, till you’ve heard me 
through. I gave your wife that neck- 
lace because I had taken hers. I gavea 
price some bit bigger than hers had been 
worth. It was all I could do.” 

Yarde lifted his head and, partly 
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closing his eyes, looked at the young 
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officer from under the lids. 
trick of his, and maddening. His eyes 
looked like slate. His nostrils dilated. 
He said nothing. 

Grenfell braced himself to go on 
calmly. 


“Yarde, I’d tried for months to get — 


some one to back that machine of mine. 
The air board wouldn’t hear of it, and 
I’d no rich relations or friends who 
would believe in me enough to risk 
their money. I asked your wife if she’d 
care to do it. She didn’t. Some women 
might for the sport of the thing. How- 
ever, there it was. She didn’t. And 
one night she asked me down for an 
hour or so. She told me, during a con- 
versation, about the necklace you'd 
given her, and what it was worth. It 
set me thinking. It made me pretty 
mad that a few woman’s luxuries such 
as that might provide the service with 
a new type of machine. 


“After a talk, I was going away, and. 


she’d gone indoors, and I saw her at 
her window and came back to say good- 
by to her again. You'd do it yourself 
under the circumstartces. Any man 
might. We said good night at the win- 
dow. I kissed her, of course. Any 
man would have, if he could. And I 
could see inside the room. I saw her 
jewel case on the table. I went away, 
Yarde, mad with her and with all such 
women. 

“But I came back after a while and 
took the jewel case and opened it in the 
garden and got the necklace. She was 
dead asleep. I borrowed those emer- 
alds then, and I’ve returned ’em with 
interest since. 

“T’ve carried the thing right through, 
They’re flying ‘Grenfells’ in France at 
this moment. Whatever you do to me, 
I’ll have done what I wanted 4 

“Stop!” said Yarde, and Grenfell 
stopped dead. Yarde smiled with his 
mouth, but not under his half-closed 
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lids. “You’ve made a nicely constructed 
story. It sounded well, but——” 

“What ‘but’ can you find, then?” 

“This—you’ve left your simplest, big- 
gest fact clean out of reckoning.” 
Yarde now leaned forward and spoke, 
from sheer choked passion, in so low a 
voice that the listener at the door failed 
to hear: “Fulvia never lost her neck- 
lace. She’s been wearing it every time 
I’ve had the opportunity of seeing her 
since I bought it—except night before 
last, when she was wearing yours! 
She’s probably got it on—if I know her 
—this moment.” The disorder in his 
brain left him with the clear knowledge 
that the woman would still cajole. 

“Varde,” said Grenfell, in as low a 
voice as the other, “I swear to you I 
took an emerald necklace that night and 
I went up to town—I can give you the 
jeweler’s—and sold it.” 

“You liar! Give me the jeweler’s, 
then. I'll track you.” 

At this precise moment, the woman, 
unable longer to bear the suspense of 
their inaudible voices, opened the door 
and made a tragic entrance. She 
walked straight between them. It was 
the position that any dramatist would 
have given her in just such a scene. 
She turned about and looked haggardly 
from one to the other. She saw her 
husband, short, but potent, palpitating 
and impatient, and the younger man, 
wide and spare, with his face of Mars, 
and anger and bewilderment upon it. 

“Ha!” said Yarde in a voice of deep 
satisfaction. “Fulvia, you’re up early. 
Been out? Will you oblige me by com- 
ing over here.” 

He did not move to meet her. He 
was master. That was what he wished 
to show. She cast Grenfell a proud, in- 
jured look and moved slowly forward. 

Yarde caught her shoulder and, with 
trembling hand, laid her big fur collar 
back flat. He thrust in his hand and 
dragged out the emeralds. He turned 
flauntingly to Grenfell. 


“See! That’s my necklace. Your ~ 
cock-and-bull story of reasons for be- ~ 
ing at my wife’s window after mid- 
night : 

“I swear,” said Grenfell coldly, 
“that I took an emerald necklace.” 

Fulvia uttered a cry. 

“You, Stretton! 
God! What for?” 

“To serve my country,” said the 
young officer. 

“Bah!” said Yarde. 

Fulvia shook. 

“Oh, Stretton, Stretton!” 

“Tf you’d had enough decent sporting 
instinct to build that machine, instead 
of wearing money, eating, drinking, and 
sleeping on money! What’s money for, 
these days? What do you want it for, 
woman ?” 

“Stretton, you’re brutal!” 

Yarde laughed. 

“We all are. Well, Captain Stretton 
Grenfell, ain’t there some sort of se- 
quel to that fishy story of yours? 
Something that'll patch it a bit, eh?” 

“IT repeat, I took an emerald neck- 
lace. I add or subtract nothing:” 

Fulvia caught the drift of the posi- 
tion. She thought: “Saved!” She 
cried: “Oh, Stretton! It was Dorothy 
Allegra’s necklace! I was keeping it 
for her a few days.” 

“What?” said the young man, and he 
grew slowly white. 

Yarde’s red face grew a shade red- 
der. 

“That so?” 
upon his wife. 

“It is, Edgar. I missed the necklace 
next day, and I thought Gwennie had 
taken it, and I told Dorothy so. I per- 
suaded Dorothy a 

“T can work out all that for myself, 
my dear,” Yarde replied. He passed a 
hand over his blue-shaved chin reflec- 
tively. 

“You have insulted me 
began. 

“No, no, my dear,” said he. “Tech- 


Oh, you! My 


he said, turning wholly 


” Fulvia 











nically, I may have been a little pre- 
mature. I have no case, if this little 
yarn is true. But I know you. J know 
you. If you’ve been faithful to me— 
technically, my dear—it’s not your vir- 
tue that has helped you. However 
And so here’s our popular hero, hand- 
some enough for a film play, branded 
as a low-down thief of a poor girl’s 
trinkets!” 

Grenfell, to his own surprise, passed 
the supreme test of holding himself in 
while he heard Yarde laugh. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Yarde was not the less furious be- 
cause foiled. It did not avail that Ful- 
via, beautiful as a great white flower 
and meek as a Quaker, charmed him 
with a single heart for two whole days. 
He was brooding and making plans. 

“Smash the fellow!” he thought. 
“Smash him! We'll see what his ca- 
reer’s worth, and his brains and. his 


“pluck and his popularity !” 


It was through his wife that he 
learned, on the second day after the 
revelation, that old Loughlan was in 
town for New Year’s night and several 


_ nights surrounding it, according to his 


jolly custom, and that Bent had run up 
for a few days’ leave. Fulvia knew, 
because both men besought her inimi- 
table company for respective lunch or 
dinner. 

“But we have so little time together, 
you and I, Edgar,” she murmured, “and 
I don’t want them, after all.” 

“But they want you, my dear,” said 
Yarde smoothly, “and I like ’em both. 
Will you sit down now and ask ’em 
both to dinner here on the thirty-first ? 
I swear I’d enjoy it.” 

“Really ?” 

“So much so that if you don’t trouble 
to write the invitations, my lady, I’ll do 
it myself.” 

And while she was writing, the man 
padded about the room like a caged 








tiger, letting out remarks or questions 
that seemed to come as the result of 


thoughts all following each other on the 
same chain. 

“Where’s that little Dorothy Alle- 
gra?” 

“Dear Maggie writes that she’s up, 
too. Maggie wants me to ask her to 
tea.” 

“Ask her to dinner on the thirty-first, 
You'll want a woman or two. She'll 
do.” 

But Fulvia asked only Dorothy Al- 
legra to represent the woman or two. 
Her bosom was full of confidences, and 
she was the kind of woman who must 
tell. Besides, the uneasy feeling was 
with her that Dorothy should be told all 
and secured, by renewed promises, 
against further mischief. 

On the night of the thirty-first, old 
Loughlan and Bent came together, and 
Dorothy Allegra, looking white under 
her bronze, with wistful eyes, but a 
resolute, gay, and scornful set to her 
mouth. One of the biggest editor jour- 
nalists in London was there, too—quiet 
and witty, worldly and wise, worship- 
ing prettily at Fulvia’s shrine. Fulvia 
herself was dressed to allure, and she 
had her husband’s emeralds dropping 
over her breast and shoulders, so that 
every time Edgar looked across the 
table at her, as he did often in spite of 
himself, sullenly, somberly, and pas- 
sionately, he saw his price upon her; 
and he was the kind of man to like it, 
clearly as he knew that he was being 
fooled. 

All dinner time, every one was gay. 
Yarde gave them three wines of the 
best; he laid himself out to entertain. 

And old Loughlan was thinking. 

“Not a bad fellow, perhaps.” 

And Bent began to tolerate the man 
not only for his wife’s sake, but for 
himself. 

Except for her spurts of feverish 
spirit, Dorothy was dim. She saw Ful- 
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yia eclipse her, and made no fight. She 
carried in her breast a very lonely 
heart. 

Fulvia paused, looked at Dorothy Al- 
legra, and raised a mobile black eye- 
brow. The two women rose; the men 
pushed back their chairs and stood; 
Yarde opened the door; the women 
sailed out, smiling. The business was 
ordinary. Yet Fulvia looked quickly 
back over her shoulder. Something im- 
pelled her to do it, and she caught the 
expression on her husband’s face as he 
stood and looked after them a moment 
before he closed the door. 

The closing of that door portended 
something. What? A little frown 
gathered between the actress’ brows. 
She ran up and down, in her mind, the 
gamut of probabilities. During the last 
two days, she had begun to feel safe 
again, even to meditate whether she 
could not, with sufficient security, send 
a sign to Grenfell. Leave was terribly 
short. Since the scene in the flat, she 
hadn’t seen him. He hadn’t even tele- 
phoned. Bu* soon, surely 

She put Dorothy into an easy-chair 
near the hearth. There was a great, 
mellow fire. Flowers were massed in 
corners of the room. It was all Fulvia, 
undiluted. 

“You comfy, dear?” she asked. Then 
hurriedly: “I have a great deal I must 
tell you to-night, before the men come 
And I'll ring for 
coffee quickly and send theirs in. Then 
perhaps they'll take the hint and stay 
a while.” Then, when it was all done: 
“Dorothy, have you see Stretton Gren- 
fell?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, and she was 
glad she could say it. She looked can- 
didly at Fulvia, who looked into the fire. 

_A slight discomfiture shadowed Ful- 
via’s face, but passed. 

“Of course you have,” she cooed. 
“You met Rim at your aunt’s. They 
were so good to him, of course he 
— How did you think he 
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looked? He flew straight to me, dear 
boy, the first day.” 

“Did he?’ said Dorothy steadily, 
and she thought: “I was not first, of 
course. Why should I have thought so? 
What does it matter, anyway?” Aloud, 
she added: “Naturally he’d come to 
you, admiring you as he does,” 

“Yes,” said Fulvia consciously, fin- 
gering her emeralds. 

In a locked drawer of a dressing 
table in the doleful flat, Dorothy had 
left a curt note. Dated the twenty-fifth 
of December, it said: 

Dear Miss ALLEGRA: I am sorry I shall 
not be able to keep our appointment to-night. 
Please forgive me. I shall hope to see you 
again before I go back. I will write, any- 
way. I loved last night. Yours sincerely, 

STRETTON GRENFELL, 

Each word flamed clearly in the girl’s 
mind now, as she sat and shivered be- 
fore the hot fire. 

“Something dreadful has come to 
light, dear,” said Fulvia, suddenly lay- 
ing her hand on the girl’s. The hand, 
large and warm and steady, betrayed 
none of the emotion*that vibrated in 
her voice. “Stretton Grenfell took your 
emeralds.” 

The girl’s heart leaped; her cheeks 
and eyes flamed, as she looked straight 
up at Fulvia. Fulvia sighed on: 

“There has been an awful scene here 
between Edgar and Stretton. It was on 
Christmas morning. Stretton had 
brought me a present—a necklace. He 
put it on himself, the night before 
Christmas Eve. Next day, in my dress- 
ing room, Edgar saw it. My dear, he’s 
perfectly awful! I had to telephone 
about it to Stretton. On Christmas 
morning he rushed here. They simply 
exhausted me between them. I’m all 
nerves. You know how I am—I can’t 
stand brutality of any kind. Then 
Stretton, to shield me and that evening 
at Havering—which I told you about— 
put all the onus on that necklace of 
yours. He swore to Edgar that the 
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only reason”—Fulvia’s voice was lilted * 


with suave and sorrowful triumph 
which the listening girl weighed true— 
“the only reason he was at my window 
was to take your necklace.” 

aesr 

“A man doesn’t take upon himself 
the stigma of a thief for nothing, Ed- 
gar had to believe him. But, oh, Doro- 
thy, what will you say to me now?” 

“To you?” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for his infatuation, 
my dear “ 

“Ah, I see.” 


“Taking your necklace was a momen- , 


tary temptation, of course. It seems— 
he couldn’t go away, my dear. Men 
are like that. I don’t suppose you know 
half the experiences which a woman 
like me——” 

“No. Go on.” 


“He came back. I was, of course, 


asleep, never dreaming that he I 
suppose the jewel case near suddenly 
put the thought into his head. He was 


mad about his invention, you know. So 
there you have the whole story. Of 
course, as he told it to Edgar, you 
would have thought that the necklace 
was his object for coming back. He 
, Shielded me.” ; 

“He told your husband all that?” 

“My dear, he put himself completely 
at the mercy of a man who has none.” 

Dorothy Allegra said nothing. 

“T must see him again! I must! 
Matters cannot be left so!” said Fulvia 
haggardly, biting her lip. 

“You are right.” 

The timbre of the girl’s voice altered. 
Fulvia looked up, startled. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, I understand that, before this, 
you were asking me to keep silence be- 
cause you suspected that maid of yours 
and daren’t make an enemy of her— 
but now , 

“Now?” 

“It’s different.” 

“If you mean—— My God, Doro- 


bi 
thy, you mustn’t do anything! I tell you 
what—it was an emerald necklace that 
Stretton gave me. Heavens, that’s 
three emerald necklaces! My brain 
whirls with them! Well, you can have 
that. I’ll never dare to wear it. Ed- 
gar’ll destroy it if he sees it again, 
Take it.” 

“Thanks, but no.” 

Suddenly quiet fell between the two 
women. They sat a long while silent, 
each confused by the other’s presence, 
Fulvia stole long glances at the girl and, 
full of wonder and alarm, began to 
think. This girl, whom she’d thought 
so transparent, so generous toward ap- 
peal, had changed and stiffened. Dan- 
ger had come into her. She was an un- 
known quantity. ; 

After a while their sheer constraint 
with each other was eased by a sound 
about which Fulvia might express con- 
ventional curiosity. Some one had left 
the dining room and was at the tele 
phone. Two or three addresses were 
called for and tried. And Fulvia said; 

“T think that’s the general’s voice.” 

Dorothy replied dully: “It was.” 
Then clear to them came old Lough- 
lan’s relieved, sonorous “That you 
Stretton? Hel-lo!” 

Fulvia sat forward, straining her 
ears. The girl lay back, knees crossed, 
in an effect of nonchalance, but she, too, 
answered in every nerve to the atmos 
phere of things furtively doing which 
invaded the flat. 

“I can’t hear,” said Fulvia, straining 
forward. 

The rumble of old Loughlan’s voice 
ceased. The dining-room door shut. 

“Why don’t they come in?” said Fuk 
via. 

“They haven’t been long,” the girl 
answered, 

Both women fixed their eyes on the 
clock, 

“No,” ‘said Fulvia uncertainly, “no. 

After an interval of uncertainty, she 
rose, crossed the room to the piano, 
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struck a chord, and began to sing. Her 
contralto, of no great range, was pas- 
Dorothy under- 
stood; this was to call in the men—this 
was the siren’s song, inviting, appeal- 
ing. But Fulvia sang on and on, more 
and more pleading, and they did not 
come. 

The sound of the doorbell broke off 
the singing voice in a husky falter. Ful- 
via’s hands lay idle on the keys. They 
heard a maid admit some one, The din- 
ing-room door opened and closed. 

“Dorothy,” cried Fulvia, leaping at a 
conclusion, “that was Stretton!” 

“Do you think so?” said Dorothy, 
and she turned upon the other woman 
a smile in which lay anger and scorn. 
“Won't you go on?” 

“Certainly,” Fulvia murmured, after 
a disconcerted moment. But in a bar 
of two, she broke off. Getting up, she 
walked the room. 

“Dorothy, I can’t! Dorothy, what 
do you suppose is happening?” After 
a few minutes, “Dorothy, for God’s 
sake, girl, go and say I send them a 
message that—that—we’re dull!” 

Fulvia’s urgency impelled the girl, 
against the resistance of her proud tem- 
per, to her feet. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Edgar’s pose of genial host fell from 
him when he was alone with the men. 
The port went round; they lighted 
cigars. Then the editor journalist, who 
had watched every one with an unerring 
gaze that told him a situation of stress 
underlay the calm, who plumed himself 
on his accurate reckoning of men and 
women, felt no surprise when the small 
man leaned his forearms on the table, 
bent over them, and said, looking very 
dark: 

“I have a piece of—we may call it 
business—to get through to-night, with 
your permission, general,” 
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“Why—er—certainly,” hummed old 
Loughlan, but with rather a stiff look. 
“Thanks, general,” said Edgar, in no- 
wise deterred by any look from any 
man. Then he addressed the three, the 


editor journalist first: “Besides the 
pleasure of your company, Farway, I 
asked you here for a reason. You 
newspaper kings ought to know all 
that’s going on these days. It’s in the 
public interest. You, sir’—he nodded 
at Bent—“have a direct interest in what 
I am going to tell you. And you, gen- 
eral—why, you, from all I’ve under- 
stood, will feel a sentimental interest.” 

“Dear me,” said the general, with a 
polite look of dislike which he did not 
know he was revealing, “let’s have it, 
by all means.” 

“IT don’t beat about the bush,” said 
Yarde. “I’m blunt. You must take it 
as it comes, gentlemen. It concerns 
Captain Stretton Grenfell.” 

The journalist sat up. 

“The Grenfell ?” 

“The Grenfell. Right you are. 
Early this year that young man was no- 
body.” 

“There I demur at the outset,” said 
old Loughlan. “The boy was always a 
gallant soldier.” 

“That’s right,” said Bent promptly. 

“Perhaps so, if you say so, gentle- 
men. In my opinion, however, Gren- 
fell, at the time I speak of, was nobody. 
To-day he’s They 
tell me he can’t cope with the invitations 
from society”—Yarde’s voice twanged 
—‘‘which were waiting for him when he 
came home on leave. The women ss 

“Always have good taste,” old 
Loughlan supplied. 

“IT won’t particularize in women,” 
said Yarde, with a look all round. 
“Where they’re concerned, though, 
Grenfell is a meddler and a philanderer. 
I know something of that. J haye a 
sense of personal injury - 

The faces of Loughlan and Bent, per- 
fectly cold and bland, stopped him. He 


a public darling. 





















looked around the table. The editor 
journalist was abstrusely regarding his 
very nice finger nails. A slight flicker 
played on his mouth. Yarde continued 
defiantly : 

“T’ve said I won’t particularize over 
that. Very well, I won't. We'll go 
on. What are Grenfell’s qualifications 
for popularity? He built and flew a 
new machine. How did he find the 
money to build it? He stole the 
money.” 

Yarde looked around again, until he 
reached the straight gaze of Grenfell’s 
colonel, now lifted to him, level and 
piercing. Not one of the three listen- 
ers moved a muscle. 

“He stole the money,” Yarde re- 
peated in a raised voice. “He stole it 
from a woman. I had the whole story 
on Christmas morning. As I am di- 
rectly interested, through my wife a 

“A lady’s private affairs, if you'll 
excuse me, sir Pe 

“My wife’s private affairs are mine, 
general, and I give them away or keep 
them as I choose. My wife had in her 
keeping a necklace belonging to a lit- 
tle girl, a driver in the R. A. F., under 
you, colonel, niece of a neighbor of ours 
down at Havering—Lady Anstruther.” 
His tone took on a slight pomposity. 
“Well, my wife was keeping this neck- 
lace for a few days, and Captain Gren- 
fell stole it. He came as a thief in the 
night—and that is a true and literal de- 
scription—under circumstances _ that 
would send any husband pretty mad— 
I insist upon saying it, gentlemen—and 
he took that poor girl’s necklace—poor 
as a rat I understand she is—her one 
thing of value, I dessay, gentlemen— 
and he sold it, and he got money enough 
to build his machine. And that’s the 
true story of the success of Grenfell, 
- = ©.” 

The editor journalist, now completely 
awake, glanced at the faces of the two 
soldiers. Haughty incredulity, con- 
tempt, and a radical dislike of Yarde, 












How stiffly conservative these fellows 
were! And he looked from them to 
Yarde, and his brain began to work, 
sifting and rejecting and choosing the 
line he would take over this affair, were 
it true. 

“Captain Grenfell is not present,” 
said Bent coldly. 

“Send for him, then,”-said Yarde, 
very dark indeed, and kicking at the 
animus against him, “and ask him what 
you like.” 

“Your reasons for telling the story, 
sir ” began Loughlan. 

“Aren’t they plain?” asked Yarde, 
thrusting his face forward. “I do not 
conceal them, JI’ll smash him, damn 
him!” 

The journalist looked at him with 
professional interest. 

“T don’t know where Grenfell is at 
the moment,” said Bent, to the man at 
the foot of the table. 

“Ring up his hotel, then. If he ain't 
there, ask where he’s gone. Ring up 
till you get him. I’m perfectly willing 
to stand any racket there is, here and 
now.” 

Old Loughlan got up. 

“If I may use your telephone, Mr, 
Yarde i 

“Certainly, general. Take another 
cigar, colonel.” 

“I think I’ll smoke my own, thanks, 
Mr. Yarde.” 

“You take another, Farway.” 

The journalist took one thoughtfully, 
and with an open mind. 

Old Loughlan went out. 

“Which is the best show in town?” 
asked Bent, turning to the newspaper 
man. “I’ve only time for one.” 

It was hardly more than twenty min 
utes later when Grenfell came. 

Yarde barely looked up. He did not 
rise. 

“Civilities are rather out of place bes 
tween you and me, Captain Grenfell 
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Good evening. I hope you’ll—er— 
smoke a cigar.” 

Bent got up and shook hands. The 
journalist gazed eagerly at the hero. 
And old Loughlan stared very sadly 
and thoughtfully down at the table- 
cloth. 

“Anything wrong, sir?” 
fell. 

“Yes, my boy, a little,” said Bent. 
He stood on the hearthrug and all 
looked up at him. “There’s an ugly 
accusation been brought against you. It 
has been brought by Mr. Yarde, here. 
I don’t know what private purpose he 
serves by bringing it, but it is evident 
that he thinks you know. Well, Gren- 
fell, he says you stole a necklace be- 
longing to Miss Dorothy Allegra—that 
you stole it to build the Grenfell.” 

“And we here, your friends ” be- 
gan old Loughlan in rather an aged 
voice. 

The journalist looked up piercingly 
at the newcomer. 

Silence fell upon the room. 

Grenfell spoke: 

“I built her with the proceeds from 
the sale of an emerald necklace—yes.” 
“Look!” said the journalist softly. 
The door was open, and there Dor- 

othy Allegra stood. 

They had all risen by now, and every 
man stood dumb save the young air- 
man. Advancing a step, he said: “Miss 
Allegra, we were discussing an intimate 
affair. If you would be so good is 

He indicated her withdrawal. 
suddenly Yarde laughed. 
“What? Isn’t the girl to know that 
she was selected for the honor of build- 
ing the first Grenfell machine? Against 
her will, it’s true, but e 
Dorothy came swiftly into the room, 
closing the door behind her. 
“Dorothy,” said Grenfell, 
gor” 

Old Loughlan stepped quietly into 
the situation. With his perfect manner, 
his kindness, his assurance, he made his 
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few words a bridge thrown across the 
river of rage: 

“My dear Miss Allegra, it is a mat- 
ter of great regret to Colonel Bent and 
myself—and”—he hesitated over the 
journalist, the alien—“and I am sure I 
may say Mr. Farway, too”—Farway 
bowed very slightly, cynically recog- 
nizing the concession—‘“a matter of 
great regret that your name should have 
entered a rather unhappy conversation. 
And now you are here—though we had 
rather you were not—you had better 
hear the matter and say what you care 
to say about it. What you say will, 
of course, be accepted by us all.” 

“Certainly,” said Bent. 

Yarde was silent. 

Farway smiled 
cynically than ever. 

The old man, standing by his chair, 
looking troublously at the girl, pursued: 

“Our host states that Captain Gren- 
fell, here, a man whom we have all been 
delighted to honor, committed the blaz- 
ing and unforgivable wrong of stealing 
a very valuable necklace of yours to 
further his ambitions and plans.” 

The men had scarcely a moment to 
wait before Dorothy Allegra replied 
very coolly and scornfully: 

“Tt is ridiculous to me that any one 
should insult Captain Grenfell so.” 

Grenfell was now deep red under his 
bronze, and his eyes burned. 

“Who trumped up this story?” de- 
manded Dorothy Allegra. 

“Mrs. Yarde’s name entered it, I 
think,” said the journalist, speaking for 
the first time. 

“T do not know what private reasons 
Mrs. Yarde has had for allowing thts 
to be believed,” said Dorothy Allegra — 
steadily, “nor how strong are the rea- 
sons that forbid Captain Grenfell from 
denying it. Let us suppose that per- 
haps it is what men call chivalry and 
honor.” Her lip curled. 

“He may,” she said composedly, while 
all watched her, “be unwilling, for some 
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such reason, to add to or subtract from 
the story. But I am a woman, and 
women, you know, have no notion of 
honor. And then, too, I am ashamed of 


none of my actions, and I do not care 
what anybody in the world thinks of 
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me. So I have no hesitation in saying | 
that I——” = 
“Yes? Yes?” exclaimed Yarde 
rudely, as she drew a long breath. 
“I gave Captain Grenfell my emer- 
alds,” said Dorothy Allegra, 
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iM Dp! you dance along the frieze be 
Of an ancient temple wall? tal 
j When I knelt before the gods, Bu 
} Did my eyes stray after you, dif 
a . Pretty Greek? bry 
i Did you wander round an urn, leay 
} Chasing nymphs on sculptured scrawl? 
4 Did my fingers, tracing stone shes 
h: Where the trailing blossoms grew, ra 
4 Kisses seek? ac 
4 eas 
i Did you lie hard by a stream, rea 
a Mocking Pan with reed-piped tune? on 
x Did I leave my sheep to hark, dre 
‘ Stepping softly down the hill, dis 
4 Little fawn? bud 
Did you tease the panther black— I 
Wake the butterflies from swoon? this 
Did I flee before your prying bril 
Where I bathed beside the rill, befc 
In the dawn? witl 
i tar 
4 Did you guide a treasure ship, mar 
Standing carved upon its prow? stra 
f Did you follow Bacchic rites, : cabl 
a With a vine crown on your hair, He 
| Drunk with joy? had 
I but know that you recall out 
All the youth—forgotten now— flow 
When the world more heartless was, of 1 
And the days and nights more fair, hold 
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EN different men will react in 
ten different ways under the 
influence of liquor. One will 

be gay, another lachrymose, others bru- 
tal, obscene, tender, maudlin, verbose. 
But De Witt Spence reacted like ten 
different men—he was gay, lachrymoSse, 
brutal, obscene, maudlin, all at once, 
leaping from one mood to another. 

Just now he was strangely and con- 
sistently sullen, stubbornly parrying his 
friend’s criticism and reproof as he sat, 
a crumpled and inert mass, in his big 
easy-chair. It was no use trying to 
reason with him when he was in that 
mood, Brereton gave it up and with- 
drew to a curtained window of Spence’s 
disordered library, sadly studying the 
huddled figure of his friend. 

It seemed incredible to him that 
this drunken, wretched creature was the 
brilliant author who, only two years 
before, had stirred the literary world 
with his “Gentry,” hailed as the most 
startling novel of the decade. How this 
man’s genius had come to vanish so 
strangely, so unexpectedly, so irrevo- 
cably, Brereton could not understand. 
He had reasoned, scolded, exhorted, 
had done everything to drag Spence 
out of the slough in which he was 
floundering, but all his efforts had been 
of no avail. He could not break the 
hold that drink had on his friend. And 
he could not break the hold that 
wretched little 


Even as he tried to think of a word 
venomous enough to satisfy his hatred 
of her, the door of an adjoining room 
opened slightly and showed a panel of 
lavender silk surmounted by an exqui- 
site profile, against a shadowy back- 
ground of black hair. She had opened 
the door timidly and, when she saw 
Brereton, seemed about to withdraw 
again; but overcoming her hesitancy 
with a toss of her head that shook back 
her loose-hanging hair, she glided noise- 
lessly into the room. Her feet were 
bare, and from the lines that the laven- 
der kimono took as she moved, it was 
obvious that she wore little beneath it. 
Without a word of greéting for Brere- 
ton, she slid to the floor at Spence’s 
feet, as if for protection from the man 
who loathed her and showed it. 

One of Spence’s hands groped its 
way to her head and stroked her hair 
gently. The other was held prisoner 
by the girl. 

She was scarcely a child, and cer- 
tainly she was not a woman, yet her 
little body showed a maturity of contour 
and a fullness of line that seemed 
strange in such a wisp of a thing. The 
folds of her kimono, falling back, ex- 
posed a beautifully modeled limb from 
the little bare foot almost to the knee, 
but she made no move to cover it as, 
with head tilted back, she gazed anx- 
iously at Spence’s shaggy head, waiting 
for a word of affection. 
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“Has it been a good little Microbe 
to-day?” asked Spence at last. 

“Yes, daddy,” responded the girl, in 
a frail, but musical voice. 

“And what has it been doing with its 
afternoon?” 

“Oh, I done a page——” began the 
girl eagerly. 

“Done?” growled Spence in his 
cavernous voice. “Done?” 

“Did,” corrected the girl quickly. “I 
did a whole page of your book on the 
typewriter, and I didn’t make a single 
mistake. Gee, it ain’t so hard now— 
isn’t so hard,” she repeated, checking 
her enthusiasm to give the words the 
precision of second thought. 

“Good for you, Mike,” droned 
Spence. “But you didn’t take all after- 
noon to do that, did you?” 

“No, I studied most of it by heart. 
The words is so beautiful. I made out 
I was saying them. It’s where she 
thinks she ought to tell him about the 
child, and she’s afraid to. Gee, it’s fine 
language!” 

Spence smiled, his first smile that 
day. 

“The Microbe is learning, isn’t she, 
Phil?” he said, raising his head. “She’s 
getting on. She can recognize good 
stuff now. You remember the passage. 
It’s one of the best in the book, and she 
picked it herself.” 

Brereton, however, showed no elation 
over the girl’s progress. He watched 
the pair witi. a frown of deep disap- 
proval, his fingers drumming nervously 
on the window sill. If only he could 
rouse Spence into sobriety for half an 
hour, if he could talk to him calmly, 
logically!’ By Heaven, this couldn’t go 
on forever—his eternal swilling! And 
that little gutter rat 

Brereton slipped from his seat and 
squared his shoulders determinedly. It 
was some time before he could at- 
tract the girl’s eye, but he did finally, 
and beckoned to her imperiously. She 
rose and came up to him timidly. 





“I’ve got to speak to Spence to- 
night,” he whispered. “It’s something 
very important—to him—and he must 
be sober. I’m going now. Get him 
washed and cleaned, and take his 
whisky away from him. Hide it some- 
where. Make him eat something. I’m 
coming back at eight o’clock. See to it 
that he’s in something like a decent con- 
dition. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the girl. “I'll try. 
Oh, I wish I could! But the last time 
I took his whisky away from him m 

“Never mind,” broke in Brereton im- 
patiently. “Do the best you can. I'll 
be back at eight.” 

And with that he picked up his hat 
and stick and passed out of the room, 
leaving the girl to solve her problem as 
best she could. Brereton was not over- 
sanguine about the result. She might 
succeed, as she sometimes did, or 
Spence would beat her within an inch 
of her life, as was not infrequently the 
case. 
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The relationship between Spence and 
the Microbe was a strange one. She 
had come into his life the previous 
spring, about six months __ before, 
Spence had developed a habit of steal- 
ing away from his apartment in 
Twelfth Street about the time when 
most people were going to sleep, and 
wandering aimlessly through the slums 
and sordid thoroughfares of the city, 
returning at dawn. It was on one such 
occasion that, having turned into Third 
Avenue, he spied her standing near the 
curb—a tiny creature, shabbily dressed 
in clothes that were meant for a ma- 
turer woman. Spence’s heart was 
touched. She seemed such a poor, lost 
thing, a leaf swept from its tree and at 
the mercy of every wind. At one mo- 
ment it seemed that she wanted to cross 
the street, at another that she meant to 
turn up the avenue, but in her inde- 
cision she remained rooted to the spot. 
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Presently Spence, looking about, ob- 
served the cause of her bewilderment. 
There was no mistaking the type. He 
was leaning against the window of a 
haberdashery shop, his hat tilted at a 
smart angle, and he was sending little 
puffs of cigarette smoke dexterously 
upward toward the brim of his hat as 
he regarded the little thing at the curb 
appraisingly. Finally he came forward 
with a swing of assurance, and ad- 
dressed the girl. Spence could see that 
she was almost paralyzed with alarm. 
He rushed forward. 

“Is that scoundrel annoying you?” 
he asked, bending solicitously down to 
the child. But the youth was already 
moving away at a pace that was less 
leisurely and confident than it seemed. 
Spence turned to the girl and took her 
hand in his. 

“Come away, child,” he said gently, 
and he led her up the avenue. 

The girl’s hand clung to his tightly, 
and she pressed close to his side, as if 
her rescuer’s bulk gave her a sense of 
security. When he reached Fifteenth 
Street, Spence came to a halt. 

“Where do you live?” he asked in his 
gentlest tone. 

She looked into his face for the first 
time then. Her lips were parted, and 
in her eyes was the fear of a hunted 
creature. Her little hand tightened 
about his fingers. 

“You poor kid!” Spence muttered. 
“We're both lost. Come.” 

He led her toward Fifth Avenue. 
She did not ask where he was taking 
her, what he meant to do with her— 
she merely clung to his hand, and he 
was touched by her trust. 

They turned down Fifth Avenue and 
westward at Twelfth Street, halting be- 
fore a three-story brownstone house. 
Spence paused indecisively, releasing 
the girl’s hand. Then he produced a 
bunch of keys and threw open the front 
door. 

“Come in.” 





His servant came forward out of the 
semigloom of the long corridor, pausing 
as he observed that his employer was 
not alone. His expressionless face be- 
trayed none of the astonishment he 
felt. 

“Never mind, Davis,” said Spence, 
as he started up the carpeted steps, the 
girl following him. . 

“Thank you, sir,” and the servant 
withdrew discreetly. 

Arrived at the third floor, Spence 
threw open a door and switched on a 
light, revealing a large, neatly furnished 
bedroom, with an adjoining bathroom 
visible through an open door. 

“This is your room—as long as you 
like,” he said. 

The girl said nothing. She sat down 
on the bed wearily, her toes scarcely 
reaching to the rug at her feet, her eyes 
turned to the mystery of the white-tiled 
bathroom. And when Spence bade her 
good night, she had no answer for him, 
watching him with wondering eyes as 
he closed the door softly behind him. 

Spence was up betimes the next 
morning and left the house without 
waiting for breakfast. An hour later, 
he was back, a large parcel under his 
arm. He climbed to the third story, 
and, without knocking, opened it 
slightly and pushed the parcel into the 
room, closing the door noiselessly. He 
remained in the corridor listening, and 
a few moments later he heard the rustle 
of paper. He went down to his break- 
fast smiling. 

It was while he was sipping his cof- 
fee that she came into the room, wearing 
the lavender silk kimono and the leather 
moccasins he had bought that morning. 
He hardly recognized her, her hair still 
wet from her bath, little ringlets cling- 
ing to her neck and temples, her black 
eyes shining, her skin showing blue- 
white in the morning light, like delicate, 
translucent porcelain. Spence whistled 
softly as he set down his cup and stared 
at her. 
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III. 


But the first flush of buoyancy and 
enthusiasm that came with the girl soon 
passed, and Spence fell into his old 
ways again. The girl became merely an 
instrument on which he could play 
freely, according to his fancy. When 
he was in a gentle mood, he was very 
kind to her, and the poor thing bright- 
ened and spread her petals like a thirsty 
flower under a shower. When he was in 
a savage mood, he abused her fright- 
fully. At such moments—and they 
were, unfortunately, not rare—she 
would catch his hands and cling to 
them, pressing her lips upon them fer- 
vently, as if they were angry, uncon- 
trolled agents of punishment which she 
strove to appease with her kisses. And 
Spence would glare down upon her with 
a savage smile of pleasure. 

To him it was a strange and won- 
derful thing to have a human being so 
utterly and completely at the mercy of 
his whims. It gave him a gratifying 
sense of power and possession. The 
girl loved him, and she loved him as 
only a poor lost thing can love the man 
who has snatched her out of her misery 
and given her a new hold on life. He 
could abuse and beat her to his‘heart’s 
content, always certain that she would 
kiss the hand that struck her, like a 
whipped puppy. Nothing he could do 
could stir her from her blind devotion, 
He had but to smile upon her, and im- 
mediately all the cruelty she had suf- 
fered at his hands was forgotten. 

And yet, in his strange way, Spence 
was in awe of the child—in awe of that 
magnificent, unfaltering devotion that 
gave everything and asked nothing in 
return. Despite his muddled brain, he 
sensed the divinity of such self-effacing 
love; and there were moments when, 
taken with deep contrition, he clasped 
her close to him and told her that she 
was too good for him—too good for 
any man. He knew. He had had his 
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fill of other women—those others who 


had coquetted with his talent, his suc» 
cess, who had pretended to be in love 
with him, but whose shallow passion 
had not survived the very first test, 
What mattered it whether a woman’s 
price was measured in dollars or in dis- 
tinction? She had her price, and her 
love was paid for. But to be loved for 
one’s self, for the worst in one as well 
as for the best! At such moments he 
felt he should be at the girl’s feet. 

To Brereton, when he discovered the 
girl’s presence in the house, Spence 
presented an inscrutable front. 

“You don’t understand the Microbe,” 
he said on One occasion, assuming an air 
of levity. “She has the right stuff in 
her, and I’m going to bring it out. It 
may take three generations to make a 
gentleman, but it takes only three 
months to make a lady. There’s some- 
thing in women You remember 
Professor What’s-his-name, in Shaw’s 
‘Pygmalion.’ He said he could make 
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like a duchess in a few months, and 
hanged if he didn’t do it. I’m going to 
do the same with the Microbe. I’m put- 
ting her through the paces every day, 
and she’s getting on. It’s the only 
amusing thing I’ve hit on in years.” 

But to Brereton it wasn’t at all amus- 
ing. It was revolting, and he tried to 
convey to Spence the horror he felt of 
the whole sordid relationship. He took 
no pains to conceal the hatred he felt 
for the illiterate little wastrel who stood 
in the way of his friend’s redemption. 
And it was in order to make a supreme 
and final effort to save him that he had 
arranged the interview for that eve- 
ning. 

IV. 


Brereton arrived shortly after eight 
o’clock. He found Spence seated in his 
favorite armchair, his hair neatly 
combed and his linen fresh. The inevi- 
table whisky bottle was nowhere in evi- 
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The Micro 


“dence. The Microbe was seated at his 
feet, and it was evident that she was 
making a supreme effort to divert him 
until his friend arrived. Brereton felt 
ashamed of himself, of the part he had 
asked her to play in her own defeat, 
when he motioned her, unobserved by 
Spence, to leave the room. 

His efforts that evening, however, in 
spite of Spence’s sober condition, were 
as futile as they had been in the past. 
Spence was stubborn. He was ready to 
promise Brereton that he would give up 
drinking, that he would try to write 
again, that he would make superhuman 
efforts to recover himself, but he would 
not hear of sending the Microbe away. 
Brereton paid little heed to his prom- 
ises. They had been made often be- 
fore. He was anxious only to get 
Spence’s consent to be rid of the girl. 
In a last effort to bring him to reason, 
Brereton tried to intimidate him by re- 
ports of gossip. 

“Besides,” he said, “people are begin- 
ning to talk. To them the presence of 
a young girl under your roof, without 
surveillance of any kind, can have but 
one meaning. It’s turning every one 
against you, old man. Our crowd is 
rather old-fashioned.” 

“Damn our crowd!” responded 
Spence angrily. ‘Let them turn against 
me! I can do without them, but I can’t 
do without the Microbe. By George, 
you don’t believe what they say? You 
know how I feel toward the Microbe?” 

“Of course I do,” replied Brereton, 
ina placating tone. “But you can never 
tell what will come of ‘is 

“Shut up!” broke in Spence savagely. 
“Don’t say that!” 

“I won't,” said his friend calmly. 
“It’s not to the point, anyway. The 
chief thing is that she’s holding you 
back. If she were the sort that could 
stimulate you or help you, I shouldn’t 
complain, old man. I’m not a prude. 
I shouldn’t care what your relations 
were. I’d merely thank Heaven, and 
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keep quiet. But she’s in your way. 
You know as well as I that only a fine, 
beautiful, accomplished woman could 
make you write again. That’s what you 
need. Every one of your books was 
written under the inspiration of some 
woman. That’s the one thing that al- 
ways kept you going, the one thing that 
will make you write again, that will 
save you—the love of some splendid 
creature sa 

From the light that came _ into 
Spence’s eyes at these words, Brereton 
knew that he had at last struck a re- 
sponsé and he pursued his advantage. 
He knew what stimulation Spence had 
always found in women, and he used 
the knowledge artfully. But the suc- 
cess was merely momentary, for pres- 
ently Spence’s face darkened again, his 
sullen mood returned, and there was a 
deep scowl of disillusionment and bitter 
memory as he rose, his hands to his 
ears, and slammed the door on Brere- 
ton’s eloquence. Brereton was wonder- 
ing whether he had run away because 


he was weakening or because he was 
immovable, when a door on the other 
side of the room opened softly, and the 
Microbe advanced into the library. 

From the look in her face, Brereton 
knew that she had been listening. He 
rose, flushing. 


“Do you really think that?’ she 
asked, her eyes turned up to him in 
dumb agony. “Do you really think I 
am doing him harm?” 

There was no use pretending he did 
not understand. It was evident that 
she had heard all. He nodded, avoiding 
her eyes. 

“Do you think,” resumed the girl, 
her lips now trembling, “that I’m— 
keeping him away from other women 
who—who could help him? Could they 
help him?” 

Brereton remained silent, his eyes 
still cast down. He heard a sob escape 
the girl. 

“Oh, why do you hate me so?” 











“T don’t hate you,” replied Brereton 
quickly, moved by the girl’s outcry. “I 
merely told my friend what I thought 
was true—what was best for him.” 

“Would it be best for him?” asked 
the girl. “Is that what he needs?” And 
Brereton knew that she was thinking 
not of herself, but of the man she wor- 
shiped. He inclined his head. He saw 
her droop like a seared flower. 

“T’ll go,” she said presently, turning 
away and covering her face with her 
hands. “Perhaps you’re right. And— 
oh, I do want to help him!” 

He came toward her with a quick 
step. 

“That’s splendid of you!” he ex- 
claimed, forgetting the girl in his con- 
cern for his friend. ‘Amd if there’s 
anything I can do for you “4 

His hand went to his pocket. He 
drew forth his wallet and extracted 
several bills of large denomination, 
holding them out toward the girl. She 
removed her hands from her face 
slowly. Hesitating a moment, she took 
the bills, crumpling them in her palm. 

“T’ll pay you back,” she said quietly. 

She cast a fond, sad look about the 
room, and then stepped quickly to the 
door by which she had entered. Brere- 
ton stopped her just as she had opened 
it 





“T’ll take Spence out for dinner to- 
morrow, and we'll spend the evening 
at the theater,” he said. 

The Microbe nodded. Brereton 
could see that, but for her grip on the 
doorknob, she would have collapsed. 
He hurried toward her, but she pulled 
herself together with a shudder as she 
saw him approach, and“passed through 
the door, shutting it in his face. 


V. 

It didn’t work out quite as Brereton 
had hoped. The year that followed 
was one of unmitigated wretchedness 
for Spence. The disappearance of the 











Microbe broke him completely. At 


times he missed her frightfully, giving | 


way to uncontrolled grief. At others 
he cursed her as an ungrateful and 
treacherous little parasite and pretended 
he was glad to be rid of her. He no 
longer called her the Microbe, always 
referring to her bitterly as the Atom, 
the Germ. 

Brereton encouraged him to believe 
the worst of the girl, in the hope that 
he might thus forget her. He never 
told his friend of the scene in the li- 
brary. The girl had left the following 
evening, while the men were at the 
theater, and she had taken with her 
only the lavender silk kimono and a 
photograph of Spence. She had left no 
word of farewell, no trace of whither 
she had gone. 

After what he considered a sufficient 
lapse of time, Brereton, unhindered 
now by the unwelcome presence of the 
Microbe, began a subtle and persistent 
campaign to save his friend. He urged 
Spence again and again to accompany 
him on visits to friends and thus get 
back into the old circle. He begged for 
the privilege of bringing former associ- 
ates to the house, and he mentioned the 
names of half a dozen lovely women to 
stir whatever remnant of romance there 
was left in Spence, but his friend re- 
mained stubbornly apathetic. Brereton 
gave up in the end, admitting himself 
finally and completely beaten. 

About a year later, Brereton, who 
still called occasionally, but only out of 
commiseration, surprised Spence while 
he was apparently deeply absorbed in 
the reading of a letter. Brereton had 
stepped into the library unannounced, 
as was his custom, but as soon as the 
novelist was aware of his presence, he 
made a clumsy, hurried attempt to hide 
the letter. 

“What was that?” Brereton asked, 
deeply puzzled and taking a seat near 
the desk at which his friend sat. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing.” Spence 
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"seemed strangely out of countenance. 
" “Just an ordinary mash letter. Some 
woman has just discovered my work 
and——” 

Brereton became alert. 

“Can’t I see it, old man? 
trust me?” 

Reluctantly Spence handed him the 
letter. It was written in a neat, firm 
hand, and as Brereton’s eye ran through 
it, he was stirred to admiration by the 
refinement and culture which the style 
betrayed. But he was_ especially 
aroused by the signature, “Bianca,” and 
by the intimate tone in which the letter 
was written. He looked up. 

“That isn’t a mash letter,” he said, 
“or an ordinary letter. And it isn’t 
the first. Spence, how long has this 
been going on?” 

For a while, Spence was irresolute. 
His eyes avoided Brereton’s. Presently 
he opened a drawer in his desk and, 
drawing out a packet of letters tied 
with a ribbon, he laid them on the desk 
beside his friend. 3rereton’s eyes 
opened wide. 

“Spence,” he asked, bending forward, 
amazed, ‘“‘who is Bianca?” 

Spence shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away, and Brereton fell to read- 
ing the letters in silence. The first 
dated back two months, and they had 
come in rapid succession, two and some- 
times three a week. She had come 
upon his novels by chance, and she 
had read them all in a short time. It 
was easy to see that her initial enthu- 
siasm had rapidly developed into some- 
thing more than that. And her last 
letters were undisguisedly those,of a 
fine woman splendidly in love, wor- 
shiping the genius she had discovered 
in the novels, wondering why they had 
ceased so suddenly three years ago, 
scolding him for his idleness, and beg- 
ging him to resume writing. Alto- 
gether, they were the revelation of a 
lovable and inspiring personality. 
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Brereton looked up. There was 
something in his friend’s eyes that he 
had not seen there for a long time. 

“Wonderful!” he exclaimed, moved 
hardly more by the letters than by 
Spence’s unexpected interest in them. 
“But who is Bianca?” 

Spence lay back in his seat, his eyes 
cast dreamily upward. 

“Just Bianca—nothing more,” he 
murmured. “No address, never a hint 
of who or what she is. Bianca—what a 
magic name! Half the time I’m sorry 
I don’t know her. And half the time 
I’m glad. A far-off fragrance, an elu- 
sive spirit, an ideal ” His voice 
trailed away. 

“But if you could only answer 
her ” began Brereton warmly. 

Spence sat up. From another drawer 
in his desk, he drew out a sheaf of 
manilla sheets such as Brereton knew 
he used for first drafts of his work. 

“What are those?” asked Brereton 
amazed. 

“The answers,” replied Spence. 
“T’ve been writing to her—ever since 
the first letter. Letters to an unknown! 
It’s been fascinating work.” He came 
out of his dreamy mood and let the 
edges of the sheets run through his fin- 
gers. “Twice as much as that again,” 
he said wistfully, “and there'll be 
enough for a book.” 

A book! Brereton could hardly believe 
his ears. He was too agitated to speak, 
too fearful lest he break the spell that 
was on his friend. But his heart 
was beating wildly with new hope. 


VI. 


Davis was quietly at work rearrang- 
ing some books on a shelf that had al- 


ways been devoted exclusively to 
Spence’s works. He was making room 
for half a dozen new volumes, all bound 
alike, all evidently fresh from the pub- 
lisher. Across the back of each was 
the same title: ‘The Lady of the Let- 
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ters.” And underneath was the single 
word: “Spence.” 

At his desk, his chin cupped in his 
' hands, his eyes idly watching the move- 
ments of his servant, sat De Witt 
Spence. It was the Spence of five years 
ago, neatly attired, sound, sober, re- 
claimed, but his attitude was one of 
restless expectancy. 

His friend Brereton sat beside him, 
looking through the reviews that had 
accumulated in the last few days, read- 
ing one now and then aloud, as enthu- 
Siastic over their unanimous approval 
of the new volume as if it had been 
his own. Again and again he tried to 
stir Spence into attentiveness, but his 
efforts fell on deaf ears. Spence was 
waiting, his patience nearly at the point 
of exhaustion now, for the one word of 
approval that meant more to him than 
all the flattering reviews in the word. 
Bianca had not written, What would 
she say when her letter came? Would 
she like his book? Was he to have the 


reward of her praise, or did her delay 
mean that she was not pleased? 


The front doorbell rang. 
up suddenly. 

“Davis!” = 

But Davis was already out of the 
room, hurrying to the door. He re- 
turned presently with a letter in his 
hand. Spence met him halfway across 
the room, seizing it eagerly, and by the 
light that came into his eyes Brereton 
knew it was from Bianca. He saw 
Spence tear open the envelope and 
noted the pleasurable flush that came 
into his face as he devoured the con- 
tents and the unsteadiness of the hands 
that held the letter as Spence turned 
toward him finally, a happy smile on his 
face. 

“She liked it, old man! She——” 

He could not trust his voice, and 
stopped, dropping into his chair and los- 
ing himself in the letter again. And 
Brereton, watching him in silence, knew 
how completely Bianca had taken hold 


Spence sat 
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of the heart of his friend. Taking up 
his hat, aware that his presence was 
completely forgotten, he slipped out of 
the room without saying good-by, leav- 
ing Spence still absorbed in the letter. 

The dusk of late afternoon had set- 
tled on the room, but Spence still sat 
with the precious epistle before him. It 
was too dark to read, but every word 
was engraved on his heart. The tele- 
phone bell roused him from his rumi- 
nations. He picked up the receiver 
mechanically. 

“Well?” His voice was sharp, rude, 

“This is Doctor Allen, of the Flower 
Hospital,” a voice responded. “There’s 
a patient here who’s asking for you and 
wants you to come up at once.” 

“A patient?” replied Spence, sur- 
prised. “Who is it?” 

“She hasn’t given her name.” 

A woman! 

“But who ” Spence stammered, 

“She says it’s most important, and 
she must see you. She’s quite ill. I’d 
advise you to come up at once.” 

“T’ll come—directly.” 

He hung up the receiver weakly. A 
woman—seriously ill—and she was 
calling for him! There was no woman 

Bianca! It must be she! He 
knew no one else who would want him, 
who would send for him under such cir- 
cumstances. And she was very ill! 

Trembling, he rose and rushed out 
of the room. 


VIL. 


The doctor received him in the office 
of the hospital. 

“Mr. Spence?” 

They touched hands, 

“Will you come with me, please?” 

Spence followed the doctor in silence, 
his heart beating anxiously. They 
passed down a long corridor, up 4 
flight of stairs, and down another cor 
ridor, finally entering a huge ward—@ 
public ward, Spence noted, dismayed, 
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P wondering what Bianca would be doing 
in a public ward. Could it be she? 

The doctor paused before a bed shut 
off from view by a screen. He drew 
back one wing and motioned Spence to 
approach. Spence drew up to the bed. 

“Mike!” 

It was a cry of surprise, but so mani- 
fest was the disappointment, the 
shocked displeasure it revealed, that the 
little face which had turned up eagerly 
at the sound of his step turned away 
again at once, contorted with the sud- 
den, crushing disillusionment that had 
come.with the cry. 

They were alone, screened from 
view, and Spence remained standing be- 
fore the cot, hesitant, bewildered. It 
wasn’t She, and he wavered between 
relief and annoyance. It was only the 
Microbe, the ungrateful little wastrel 
whom he had saved from the gutter and 
who had rewarded him by abandoning 
him without so much as a word of fare- 
well, The memory of her abrupt de- 


parture and his wretched plight after- 
ward came back to him, and words of 
bitter reproach took shape on his lips. 
But he did not utter them, for, as he 
looked down at the pale, worn little face 
half buried in the pillow, he was 


touched to compassion, Other mem- 
ories stirred in him. He bent low, tak- 
ing her hand in his. 

“Poor little Mike!” he muttered. 

But she snatched the hand away with 
a little shudder that made him flush. 

“No, no!” she cried. “You don’t 
want me! You hate me! I know! 
You love her!” 

It was an agonized cry of despair 
that went straight to Spence’s heart. 
He was amazed, disarmed by the be- 
trayal of heart which he had not sus- 
pected in her. After leaving him as 
she had—— 

“Her?” he said, confused, thinking 
only to soothe her. 

“Bianca! I read the book. I know. 
You wrote it for her. You love her!” 


She knew, then. She had read the 
book, had noted the impassioned dedi- 
cation. Denial would be useless. He 
stared down at her, dumb, irresolute. 
He saw the hand he had touched creep 
under the pillow and come forth clutch- 
ing something in its palm. The hand 
was held out te him. 

“TI didn’t send for you to——” Her 
voice broke. She resumed in a mo- 
ment, more steadily: “I wanted you to 
pay a debt I owe. That’s why I sent 
for you. I’m sorry to bother you, but 
I can’t rest till it’s paid. Please.” 

Spence saw the fingers relax. In her 
palm was a small roll of bank notes 
bound by an elastic band. 

“A debt you owe—to me?” Spence 
asked. 

“To Mr. Brereton. Please pay it for 
me.” 

He took the money, wondering how 
she came to owe it to his friend, but 
he did not ask her. He was glad that 
the conversation had taken this turn. It 
gave him the relief he wanted. The 
coldness of her tone revealed to him 
that she realized everything had 
changed, and he was glad that she ac- 
cepted the situation so stoically. Yes, 
things had changed. Since Bianca had 
come into his life, the thought of 
any other woman had been crowded 
out, Certainly the Microbe was only a 
dim memory now, a memory he did not 
wish ,to revive, and her realization of 
that fact made it easy for him to be 
kind to her without involving himself 
too deeply. Whatever he did for her 
now, she would know he was doing it 
out of mere compassion. 

“I'll pay your debt, Mike,” he said, 
after a time, thrusting the bills into a 
pocket. 

She had turned her head away again. 
She lay perfectly still, and he knew she 
wanted him to understand that the in- 
terview was at an end. He felt re- 
lieved. 

He passed around the screen and 





joined the doctor, who was still wait- 
ing. 
“How did it happen?” he asked. 

“She collapsed in the street this 
morning,” said the doctor. “General 
breakdown, I should say. Too much 
worry and hard work, and lack of nour- 
ishment.” 

“Ts it serious ?” 

“Rather. But she'll be all right, I 
think. What she needs is good food and 
rest and a little care.” 

“Doctor,” said Spence, after a little 
thought, “I’d like you to arrange for a 
private room and a nurse and whatever 
special attention she needs. Can that 
be done? I'll foot the bill. My name 
is De Witt Spence.” He handed the 
doctor his card. 

“Certainly, Mr. Spence,” said the 
doctor, bowing. “We can arrange that 
easily. I'll have her removed at once. 
And I'll have the bill sent to you.” 

“Thank you. I'll appreciate any per- 
sonal attention you may give her, doc- 
tor.” 

He hailed a taxi, and lay back in the 
upholstered seat feeling that he had 
acquitted himself satisfactorily. He 
would do the fair thing by the Microbe, 
but, to all intents and purposes, the in- 
cident was closed, and he was con- 
tented. Presently, however, he recalled 
the money she had intrusted to him. 
Curiously he brought the bills from his 
pocket and counted them. 

Two hundred dollars! It was a tidy 
sum. He recalled what the doctor had 
said about hard work and lack of nour- 
ishment, and he realized that the money 
must have meant.a considerable sacri- 
fice on the part of the Microbe. How 
did she come to owe so much money 
to Brereton? Had she borrowed it? 
Or stolen it? She seemed uneasy in its 
possession. He was puzzled. 

He tapped on the window. The taxi 
came to a halt, and the chauffeur ap- 
peared at the door. Spence gave him 
Brereton’s address. 
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VII. 


“Why didn’t you let me know? I'd 
have had a bit of dinner for you.” 

Brereton had met him at the door, 
surprised to see him. 

‘(No, thanks, I won’t stay but a 
moment.” 

Brereton led him into the living room, 

“You needn’t tell me what she 
wrote,” he said, when they were seated, 
“T could see in your eyes e 

“Tt wasn’t about that I came,” Spence 
interrupted. He took the folded bills 
from his pocket and held them out to 

3rereton. “I came to pay a debt.” 

Brereton’s eyebrows lifted. 

“You didn’t owe me anything that I 
recall.” 

“Tt isn’t from me,” said Spence 
quietly, thrusting the bills into his hand, 
Brereton, puzzled, took them, quietly 
counting them, with the evident desire 
to trace the source of the debt from the 
amount. 

“Two hundred,” he muttered, looking 
up blankly. “I don’t seem to He 
stopped; then, suddenly: “By Jove, the 
Microbe! You haven’t seen her?” 

“She didn’t know your address,” said 
Spence. “She sent it to me.” 

Brereton smiled. 

“Well, that’s money found. I cer- 
tainly never expected her to pay it 
back.” 

“You loaned it to her?” 

“Yes. Didn’t she tell you? 
did she say?” 

“Merely asked me to pay it to you. 
That’s all. I say, old man, how did she 
come to owe you so much money ?” 

Brereton smiled, his smile vanishing 
for a moment as he studied Spence’s 
face, and then reappearing. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, “I didn’t 
dare tell you at the time! But now——" 

“Well?” asked Spence quietly. 

“Well,” began Brereton, “do you re- 
member that afternoon, the day before 
she left, when I tried to make you see 
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what a ruinous influence she was? And 
that evening, when you were sober, and 
I made a last effort to have you get rid 
of her?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Spence, serious, be- 
ginning to anticipate a revelation. 

“Well, you recall that I tried to ap- 
peal to what little romance there was 
left in you. I said the only way you 
could ever get to write again was by 
falling in love—with some fine, hand- 
some woman who could inspire you, 
who could stimulate you—that you 
would never write with that gutter 


” 





rat 

“Never mind!” Spence interrupted 
rather sharply. 

“All the time,” Brereton resumed, 
“that little eavesdropper was behind 
your library door listening. She heard 
everything. And when you rushed out 
of the room, she came in. By Jove, I 
didn’t think she had the decency or the 
intelligence! She asked me whether it 
was true that she was in your way. I 
told her it was. She wanted to know 
whether a real fine woman could help 
you. I said that was the only thing that 
could save you. You should have seen 
the look of hate she threw at me. But 
I must say this for her—there’s no dan- 
ger in telling you now—the little viper 
was in love with you. She rose to a 
real height—said she wouldn’t stand in 
your way, that she wanted to help you, 
that she would go. I saw the chance 
and jumped at it. She took the money 
I offered her, contemptuously—rather 
frank and brave, considering—and the 
next night while we were at the thea- 
ter, she disappeared.” Brereton 
laughed. “I never thought I’d tell you, 
but now that it’s worked out so won- 
derfully, you’ve got to admit it was a 
clever bit of management on my part.” 

Spence was grateful that the room 
was dark, for he was not ready to be- 
tray the effect the amazing revelation 
had had upon him. He rose finally, 
after a long silence. 
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icrobe 

“I’m glad you got your money back,” 
he said coldly. And he made his escape 
soon after. 

Once in the open, he hurried home- 
ward, his heart and mind in a turmoil, 
It had all been so sudden, so surprising. 
He was confused, but, despite his con- 
fusion, one clear vision kept thrusting 
itself before him—the memory of that 
moment in the hospital when she had 
read the disappointment in his face and 
had turned miserably from him. He 
had not understood then, but he knew 
now what it had meant to her, what a 
dismal reward it had been for many 
months of uncomplaining ‘self-sacrifice. 
And he had thought he was acting gen- 
erously in getting her a private room 
and a nurse! 

Arrived at his home, he shut him- 
self up in his library. For many hours 
he remained there, alone with his con- 
fused reflections. But, as the hours 
went by, his confusion was gradually 
dispelled. Poor little Microbe! It was 
to her he owed that wonder woman, 
Bianca, the new honors that had come 
to him, his restored career. She had 
thought only of his good in leaving him, 
sacrificing herself. 

Ingrate! 

He jumped to his feet suddenly and 
rushed out of the house. 


IX, 


She had already been moved to a 
private room. He was directed thither 
by the clerk, and as he approached the 
door, a nurse came out. She surveyed 
him a moment in the dim light of the 
corridor. 

“Aren’t you Mr. Spence?” she asked. 
He nodded. “I was jusf{ going out to 
mail you a letter. I was on the case 
this afternoon, and I recognized you,” 

He took the envelope she held out, 
wondering what the little girl could 
write to him, fearful lest it convey the 
rebuke and the dismissal he deserved; 
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but at sight of the neat, firm writing on 
its face, he emitted a quick gasp. He 
looked up, startled, incredulous, looked 
down again, to confirm the amazing evi- 
dence of the handwriting—then, with 
trembling fingers, ripped open the en- 
velope. He did not read the letter. 
His eye sought the name at the end, 
and he found it. 

Stunned, he turned to the nurse. 

“She—she gave you this?’ The 
words came falteringly. 

“Why, yes,” replied the nurse, sur- 
prised at his agitation. 

“But it isn’t her 
Spence exclaimed. “It—it can’t be 

“T don’t think she wrote it, sir,” said 
the nurse. “She has a friend with her. 
She sent for her. I came in once while 
she was dictating—I think she was dic- 
tating—telling her what to write a 

The sheet of paper was trembling in 
Spence’s hands. His lips moved, but 
he seemed unable to utter a sound. He 
found speech at last. 

“May I go in?” he asked, almost in- 
audibly. 

The nurse nodded. He opened the 
door. 

She uttered a little cry when she saw 
him, and a young woman who had been 
sitting beside the bed rose to her feet. 
Spence paid no heed to her. He hur- 
ried toward the bed, bending low and 
holding the opened letter close to the 
girl’s averted face. His face was 
flushed. 

With a quick, frightened movement, 
she buried her face in the pillow, de- 
fenseless, 

“No, no!” she cried. 
it! I didn’t! I didn’t!” 

He turned. They were alone in the 
room. The young woman had slipped 
out noiselessly. 

Spence sank down to the bed, weak, 
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unsteady, passing his hands over hi 
moist temples. The letter slipped from 
his fingers. He bent toward the hud- 
dled figure of the girl, catching her head 
between his hands and turning it gently 
toward him. He saw terror in her face, 

“No, no!” she repeated. “I didn’t!” 

His hands caressed her cheeks. 

“Mike!” he muttered softly. Her 
eyes remained closed. He bent lower, 

“Mike!” he whispered. Her lips 
quivered, but she did not open her eyes, 
His hands still pressed to her cheeks, 
he bent forward until his mouth almost 
brushed hers. 

“Bianca !” 

He felt a tremor pass through her 
body. Her eyes flew open. For a 
moment a hopeful little light flickered 
in them, then the lids dropped in un- 
happy surrender. 

“Oh, I did it for you!” she cried. “] 
only wanted to help you! I heard what 
Mr. Brereton said. I thought maybe 
he was right. I didn’t want to be in 
your way. So I went. But it didn't 
help. I was watching, waiting. And 
then I thought I I didn’t write the 
letters. She did. 
teacher. I paid her. And it worked 
out. Oh, I was so happy! But’”—her 
voice dropped—“‘but I didn’t want you 
to know. You'll never believe in 
3ianca any more. Oh, I'll never for- 
give myself!” 

Her hands went to her face. He 
removed them gently, looking down on 
her silently for a long time, on her 
white, drawn cheeks, her pale, suffering 
lips, the slim little figure that had 
wasted itself for love of him. <A wave 
of unutterable remorse, unutterable 
adoration, came over him. He bent low 
till his lips touched her cheek. 

“I'll never forgive myself!” he mut 
tered, pressing her to him. 
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OUNG Stanton Blair, impatiently 
tramping the aisle of the At- 
lanta Terminal Station, looked 

almost as discontented as he felt. His 
train was an hour late. That meant 
he would miss the afternoon connec- 
tion up the spur line, and have a 
tedious wait until the ten o’clock at 
Nacoochee Junction. But that was 
the least of his troubles. There was a 


splendid summer hotel at the Junction, 


and in lingering over his dinner there, 
the time would pass pleasantly enough. 

The real cause of his dissatisfaction 
lay in a letter in his pocket—the letter, 
in fact, that was sending him to spend 
the last days of September in the Geor- 
gia mountains. Ordinarily the prospect 
would have been enticing. He was 
sincerely fond of his aunt. He 
loved the Georgia hill country, where 
the charm of autumn still kept her 
lingering in her summer home. But 
the direct cause of the invitation he had 
found distinctly disturbing to his peace 
of mind, and it was of this he was 
thinking as he waited for his train. 

Dropping into a seat, he drew the 
missive from his pocket and read it 
again. 

“IT am quite frank in telling you,” 
Aunt Molly had written, “that I am 
asking you at this time especially to 
meet Miss Harrington. You know, 
Stanton, that I shall never press my 


wishes upon you unduly, but I do feel 
I may say that, if you took a fancy to 
each other, it would make me very 
happy. Of course, it is natural for me 
to feel almost a mother’s anxiety to 
see you properly settled in life. Miss 
Harrington is a girl who would grace 
the position my nephew can give her. 
She is sufficiently pretty and has a really 
charming manner—a cultured young 
woman, who has had advantages of 
travel similar to your own. But there! 
All this you have heard before! It has 
seemed to me, however, Stanton, that, 
back of the seeming accident of cir- 
cumstance that has twice kept you from 
meeting her, there might be a reluctance 
on your part to which you have not con- 
fessed. I want to urge that it is only 
fair to me that you at least come to- 
gether. I am not a headstrong match- 
maker, but when two people are so 
apparently made for each other 
Come Saturday—there’s a dear boy— 
and give your lonely old auntie a few 
happy days. I promise that you will 
find the young lady thoroughly charm- 
ing.” 

The young man sat lost in thought, 
staring at the letter and trying, for his 
aunt’s sake, to analyze the feeling of 
repugnance that welled up in him. It 
was not that he was set against mar- 
riage. Indeed, his many years of col- 
lege and travel had bred in him that in- 
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tense longing for the snug fireside of 
a real home that comes most strongly to 
the habitual wanderer. But he had his 
own notion of the kind of wife he 
meant some day to find for himself. 
Aside from his reluctance to be shown 
off, like a prize puppy, to another prize 
puppy by preconcerted arrangement, he 
felt a conviction that the wonderful 
Miss Harrington would not in any par- 
ticular fill the place of the dream girl in 
his life. 

Aunt Molly could scarcely have com- 
piled a description that would have 
appealed to him less. It was not a trav- 
eled, sophisticated young woman whom 
he hoped to place on the opposite side of 
his hearthfire. He wanted a shy, home- 
loving little girl—one who would be 
willing to begin life in the modest 
bungalow he might hope to achieve on 
his own earnings, and not a society 
girl, who would want to maintain the 
Peachtree Street establishment his aunt 
would surely offer him in the event of 
his marriage. 

He knew what life with the Miss 
Harrington kind of girl would mean. 
The chief topics of conversation be- 
tween them would be dress and the 
week’s invitations—a_ settling- down 
into what he mentally termed “the so- 
ciety grind.” 

On the other side rose the picture girl 
of his dreams. He saw himself, in a 
comfortable house coat, before their 
open wood fire. She had drawn a low 
chair close beside him, her head rested 
against his shoulder, and on his knee 
lay the volume of Stevenson from 
which he had been reading aloud. 

The picture was so vivid, and, Stan- 
ton suddenly discovered, so precious, 
that he groaned aloud on suddenly 
coming back to reality and the station 
waiting room. His lips still tightly set, 
he put away the letter and took a small 
leather photograph case from his 
pocket. The case was double, with, on 
one side, a portrait of a bright-faced 


elderly lady, and on the other, a sheet 


of white paper, neatly typed: 
WHAT I OWE AUNT MOLLY. 


Untiring love and devotion since, at nine, 
I was left alone in the world. 

Four years at Harvard. 

Two years travel abroad. 

Two years Columbia Law School. 

Help and sympathy in my college scrapes, 

Influence sin getting junior partnership in 
the best law firm in Atlanta. 


The last item had been added re- 
cently, and as Stanton went down the 
list, his face cleared. He closed the 
little book briskly. 

“Bless her heart!” he murmured, 
“What an ungrateful beast Iam! Be- 
sides, I’ve probably been conjuring up 
an entirely erroneous Miss Harrington, 
She may be the sweetest girl in the 
world. I may be so crazy about her 
that I’ll be more wretched than Aunt 
Molly if she turns me down. I know 
what I hope she’ll be like,” he reflected. 
“She'll be little, and dark - 

He glanced across the broad aisle and 
saw sitting opposite him exactly the 
kind of girl he hoped she would be like. 
The girl was absorbed in a magazine. 
She had none of the conscious air that 
the over-fashionably dressed women 
near her wore like garments. The wind 
had loosened her hair, and she pushed 
it back now with the impatience of a 
boy. Stanton felt positive that the lit- 
tle silk hand bag in her lap did not 
contain a pocket mirror. Not that she 
might not have found satisfaction in 
looking in a mirror—she was quite the 
prettiest girl in the room. But it was 
not the wavy dark hair or the long- 
lashed blue eyes that one noticed first 
about her. It was a certain sweet 
serenity of expression that made one 
feel sure she would be as charming to 
talk to as she was good to look upon. 
Stanton’s eyes rested on her so long 
approvingly that he withdrew them in 
confusion when she looked up. But the 
blue eyes were fixed on some one be- 
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yond him. The girl rose with an air of 
expectancy, and in a moment a fluttery 
little person brushed past him and 
rushed upon the girl across the aisle. 

“Janet!” called the newcomer, and 
Stanton found himself approving her 
name with deep satisfaction. “I was so 
afraid I had missed you! And after 
promising to see you off!” 

“The train is an hour late,” laughed 
her friend. “And, really, I shouldn’t 
have been much surprised, you know, if 
you had missed me.” 

The flutter-budget settled herself be- 
side Janet, and then Stanton saw her 
face. She was the daughter of Kenelly, 
the senior member of his firm. Stan- 
ton had seen her two days before. He 
recalled the incident perfectly. She 
had burst into the office in the same 
excited way, the clerks had scattered 
before her, and the young lady had held 
a whispered confab with her father, 
perched on the arm of a chair beside 
him. Mr. Kenelly had written a 
check. She had seized it promptly, 
dropped a butterfly kiss on her father’s 
bald head, and disappeared, with a gen- 
eral smiling nod to the whole office. 
Stanton found himself regretting now 
that he had not been introduced, so that 
he might meet the pretty girl he had 
been studying. 

Miss Kenelly glanced at the station 
clock. 

“I hate to have you go on so late 
alone, Janet,” she said. “Don’t you think 
it would be better to come home with 
me? We'll bring you down to an early 
train in the morning.” 

“Nonsense!” said Janet. ‘There’s 
nothing to be afraid of. I shall have 
a tedious wait at Nacoochee Junction, 
but I shall be quite safe at the hotel. 
It’s just across from the station, and I 
shall spend most of the time eating 
dinner,” 

Her friend still looked dissatisfied. 

Janet lowered her voice. 

“That nice-looking man across the 


hie 


way is going to Nacoochee Falls,” she 
whispered. “I heard him ask for a 
ticket. He looks as if he’d look after 
a damsel in deep distress, so if anything 
happens 3 

Miss Kenelly glanced at Stanton. 

“Why, I know him ” she began, 
and frowned. “I’m perfectly positive 
I’ve seen him somewhere recently. I 
know!” her face clearing. “It must be 
the new book clerk at Mole’s! I spent 


‘an hour there the other day looking for 


a book—I didn’t even know the name of 
it—and he was so patient and courte- 
ous. Yes, I’m sure now it’s he. He’s 
a very gentlemanly person,” she said 
with conviction. 

“Hush!” warned Janet. 
hear you!” 

But Stanton had not heard. He had 
risen to go to the news stand to select 
an armful of magazines for his aunt, 
and when he returned to his seat, the 
two girls had disappeared. 

It was twilight when his train pulled 
into Nacoochee Junction, Stanton no- 
ticed with surprise that the big hotel 
seemed singularly deserted, but it was 
not until he faced the building squarely 
that the shuttered windows announced 
to him, with a shock, that the place was 
closed for the winter. 

Much disgusted, the young man made 
his way around to the back of the hotel, 
where, just as he turned the corner, a 
light gleamed suddenly forth from the 
little drug store in the basement. 

“Thank goodness!” muttered Stan- 
ton, in relief. “I'll get a hot cup of 
chocolate and a sandwich, anyway. 
I’m hungry as a hunter! Wish I'd had 
sense enough to take dinner on the 
train! But Aunt Molly said they never 
closed here until the first of October.” 

A phlegmatic youth came reluctantly 
from behind the screen at the back of 
the shop. . 

“Nope, the hotel don’t gen’ly close till 
the first,” he explained, in answer to 
Stanton’s inquiry. “But measles broke 
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out among the children two days ago, 
’n’ it was so near the end o’ the sea- 
son anyhow that ev’body up ’n’ lef’. 
*N’ so Mr. Pruitt, he jest closed her 
up. We close to-morrow ourselves.” 

“T hope the soda fountain is still run- 
_ ning,” said Stanton. “I want a hot cup 
of chocolate.” 

“We don’t serve no hot drinks,” said 
the boy. “We got a plenty o’ milk ’n’ 
cream, though. I can give you a egg 
shake, or a lemon ’n’ lime.” 

“I don’t like milk,” frowned Stan- 
ton. “Have you a sandwich?” 

“Nope,” said the boy indifferently. 
“T got some of them Sanitarium crack- 
ers, if you kin git your teeth through 
them.” 

He opened a package and produced 
a biscuit that seemed to Stanton to 
approximate the size and palatableness 
of a grindstone. 

“Tt ought to be het up,” explained 
the boy. “Then it gits soft ’nuf to eat. 
But I ain’t got no way o’ heatin’ it. 
You don’t want nary lemon ’n’ lime?” 

“No, I don’t!” snapped the disgusted 
traveler. 

“IT am up against it,” he reflected. 
“A three-hours’ wait in a dingy station, 
with an armful of women’s magazines, 
and an attack on Aunt Molly’s ice box 
about eleven to-night—that’s the pro- 
gram. I might as well march.” 

When he returned to the front of the 
hotel, Stanton found his pretty girl of 
the Atlanta station standing dejectedly 
before the building, gazing with incred- 
ulous eyes at the inhospitable front 
door. He found it hard to resist the 
impulse to condole with her. 

“What absurd things the conventions 
sometimes are!” he reflected, “Here 
we are, two unhappy, lonely mortals, 
stranded for three hours in the same 
room, and we shall ignore each other 
scrupulously, when the obviously sensi- 
ble thing would be to get acquainted 
and have a pleasant evening.” 

The train of thought persisted with 


’ 


him, Janet returned to the station, 
Seated primly on the far side of the | 
room, she turned the pages of the same 
magazine that had served to break the 
tedium of the hour’s wait in Atlanta and 
the trip up in the train. Stanton, with 
an armful of literature designed espe- 
cially to suit the taste of ladies, skipped 
through the fashion pages and tried in 
vain to fix his thoughts on a piece of 
fiction. 

After twenty minutes of it, he madea 
bold resolution. With his bundle of 
magazines under his arm, he crossed 
the room to his fellow prisoner. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, in 
what he hoped sounded like a fatherly 
voice, “under stress of calamities, the 
conventions are always suspended. We 
are suffering from a mild sort of ca- 
lamity, and if you’re willing to pretend 
that we’ve been properly presented to 
each other, we can spend the next three 
hours much more pleasantly in this 
room. We shall not ask or give our real 
names, nor shall we ask any personal 
questions. When that train comes in, 
we shall become strangers again. I 
promise you I'll take no advantage of 
your goodness.” And then, as he saw 
the doubt in her eyes, “At least,” he 
compromised, “let me offer you this 
armful of magazines, for which I have 
no use. And, if you like, I will ac- 
cept that copy of the Atlantic, which I 
am sure you have read from cover to 
cover.” 

The girl’s face cleared. She smiled, 
and Stanton found her even lovelier 
than he had thought. 

“We shall have to have some kind of 
names to call each other for the eve- 
ning: ” she began. 

“[’m going to call you Janet,” he 
told her promptly. 

The doubt returned to the girl’s eyes. 

“Clumsy idiot !’’ Stanton accused him- 
self. ‘Now I’ve startled her, and be- 
gun all wrong!” 

Then, suddenly realizing the delight- 
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A Dish 


P ful possibilities of the game they were 


playing, in which they were not bound 
to the truth, he hastened to try to 
soften his inadvertence. 

“I’m going to call you Janet,” he ex- 
plained, “because, if I happened to be a 


married man, Janet would be the name’ 


of my wife. But you are not to con- 
sider from that that I have told you 
anything personal.” 

She laughed happily. 

“T knew, of course, that you were 
married,” she said. 

“Why ?” challenged the young man. 

“Because no bachelor could have 
solved our difficult position with so 
much tact. Tact, I think, Mr. Benedict, 
is a feminine attribute—but husbands 
have been known to catch it!” 

“I knew she was charming!” thought 
Stanton, immensely pleased with the 
evening’s prospect. “I wonder where 
she is going, alone, up this forlorn lit- 
tle jerk-water road.” And then, sud- 
denly, in an illuminating flash, an idea 
came to him. “Miss Harrington! Why 
not? She thought she was taking an 
afternoon trip, but the train coming into 
Atlanta so late has thrown out the 
whole schedule. And what other young 
lady is apt to be traveling alone up here 
this time of year?” 

The thought both pleased and re- 
pelled him. Gazing at her, he found 
himself exceedingly unwilling to admit 
that she was a traveled and sophisti- 
cated young lady. She was charmingly 
dressed, but not in the height of fashion 
that Miss Harrington, the society girl, 
would affect. He found himself hop- 
ing quite ardently that she was not Miss 
Harrington. Miss Harrington was a 
young person for whom, he discovered, 
he had almost an antipathy; but this 
merry little person who was going to 
play his game so charmingly was Janet 
—Janet, the girl of his dreams, of whom 
he knew nothing disquieting, and who 
was to unfold herself gradually with all 
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the lovely qualities of his mythical girl 
intensified in the flesh. 

The first hour sped very quickly, and 
during a little pause in the conversa- 
tion, he found himself speculating again 
about her. For all his skillful fencing, 
he could learn nothing that answered 
his question, for she kept to imper- 
sonalities with a dexterity that delighted 
while it baffled him. 

“I wonder if she knows who I am,” 
he thought at last. 

He would have been greatly amazed 
if he had asked that question aloud 
and received her answer. After the 
first moment of misgiving in taking up 
the gauntlet thrown by the young man 
who, Miss Kenelly had assured her, 
was a clerk in a bookstore, the girl had 
given herself wholeheartedly to the ad- 
venture. 

“IT don’t care what he does for a liv- 
ing,” she thought. “He’s a gentleman. 
One knows that kind of thing by in- 
stinct. And the fact that, if he had to 
be a clerk, he chose books for his mer- 
chandise, speaks well for him, anyway.” 

“You have a very pensive expression, 
Mr. Benedict,” she said aloud. 

Stanton made a sudden decision, 

“I’m thinking,” he said, letting his 
voice fall mournfully, “of a roast duck 
that I once ate in a little inn in the 
mountains of Spain!” 

Janet sat up. Her book clerk was 
striking a pose that it might be difficult 
for him to maintain. She was much 
amused. 

“You know the Pyrenees, then?” she 
murmured encouragingly. 

“Oh, yes,” carelessly. “It was a 
roast duck stuffed with onions and ap- 
ples,” he persisted. “The grill was in 
the dining hall, and I watched my host 
prepare it. The sauce was made with 
old Burgundy and a dash of orange 
juice, and there was a tumbler of clear 
red jelly that went into it before it was 


finished. I can smell it roasting now.” 
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He sniffed. “It was the most fragrant, 
‘delicious——” 

“Spanish cooking has its merits,” 
agreed Janet gravely. “But when it 
comes to game—tell me, have you ever 
eaten a dish of broiled grouse in the 
Scottish Highlands?” 

Stanton’s heart sank. Here she was 
—the traveled and sophisticated young 
lady his aunt had promised him! His 
little trap had caught her neatly. And, 
now that he had done it, he was sorry. 
He would have preferred to keep as 
companion for the next few hours the 
little plantation-bred Janety girl he had 
felt sure she was when first he had seen 
her in the Atlanta station. . 

“Guess that was too much for my 
book-counter man!” chuckled Janet to 
herself, as Stanton remained silent. 

But he was not long in recovering 
himself. 

“I never managed to visit in Scot- 
land during the shooting season,” he 
said regretfully, “but I'll stack your 
Scotch grouse against a pair of par- 
tridges that a camp cook of mine, a 
Frenchman, once prepared for me in the 
Adirondacks. That was during a vaca- 
tion in my first year at Harvard, but I 
can taste them yet!” 

“Now he’s sent himself to Harvard!” 
reflected the girl admiringly. “What a 
lovely time he is having! I believe, 
with a little push, I can send him across 
the water again.” 

“It seems to me I can taste those 
partridges, too,’ she said sympathet- 
ically. “But don’t you really think, 
Mr. Benedict, that, when it comes to 
delicious cookery, one has to yield the 
palm to France? Not so much the 
world-famous cafés of the Boulevard, 
but the wonderful little inns tucked 
away in the country?” Inwardly Janet 
smiled wickedly to herself. “Now,” 
she reflected, “if he’s happened to read 
the book, we'll have a nice, detailed 
Hopkinson-Smith description of a 
French country inn.” 


But Stanton shook his head. ¥ 

“Not necessarily France,” he objected 
thoughtfully. ‘Not if one knows the 
Austrian Tyrol. There’s an exquisitely 
quaint little hostelry in the Dolomites, 
beyond Cortina, where the food is posi- 
tively delicious. The place is delightful, 
with its snow-white sash curtains at the 
casement windows and pots of red ger- 
aniums. And the Austrians are won- 
derful cooks. Such entrées! Such 
puddings and souffiés! Or, if you want 
a perfectly charming, rose-bowered 
country inn, snuggled in a_ garden 
of hollyhocks and daisies, where they 
serve pure nectar and ambrosia, what’s 
the matter with Devonshire? Have you 
ever eaten strawberries and clotted 
cream at Clovelly?” 

“Oh,” gasped Janet, “do you know 
Clovelly ?” 

“Clovelly,” he said with conviction, 
“is quite the most enchanting spot in 
England: I spent a week there once. I 
had strawberries at breakfast, luncheon, 
and tea, and I wanted them for din- 
ner, but they wouldn’t permit it. 
There’s something about the climate 
there that puts the strawberry in a class 
by itself, and there’s no cream in the 
world like the clotted cream of Devon- 
shire!” 

“Did you stay at Mrs. Pengilly’s 
Providence House?” demanded Janet. 

“No, I was at the Ship Inn—at Por- 
lock Weir, you know,” he answered 
readily. 

“If he made that up on the spur of 
the moment, he’s a perfect wonder!” 
conceded Janet. “It certainly sounds 
like Clovelly!” 

“We started this gastronomic feast 
in the Spanish Pyrenees,” laughed Stan- 
ton, “and here we are in Devonshire. 
Let’s run up to London and have some 
of the rare roast beef of old England. 
I’ll tell you where—at Simpson’s, in the 
Strand! Don’t you love the way they 
trundle the big beef wagon to your 
table, with its huge silver covers? And 
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when the white-capped, white-aproned 


carver cuts a whopping slice, and they 
bring a piping hot plate, and boiled po- 
tatoes, and a dish of Brussels sprouts— 
can you think of anything better for a 
pair of stranded, supperless adventurers 
ina forlorn railway station in northeast 
Georgia ?” 

Janet laughed with him. What a de- 
lightful imagination the man had! How 
his wife must enjoy this kind of thing! 
His wife! Janet frowned. Inexplic- 
ably she took a dislike to her namesake, 

“She’s probably a dull little person 
who nags him for furbelows, poor book- 
counter man!” she reflected. “Prob- 
ably that’s why, on this little vacation 
jaunt, he’s enjoying himself so much 
with a girl of another class.” 

“What’s the matter, Janet?” he in- 
quired anxiously. ‘Don’t you like my 
dinner at Simpson’s? Did you really 
want a gala meal in Paris? Shall we 
cross the Channel 

“No, no,” said Janet, shaking herself 
together. “Only, somehow, when I’m 
very hungry, I think I always think of 
fish,” she finished lamely, determined to 
make him return to the game. 

“Well, one gets wonderful fish right 
at Simpson’s—don’t you think so? 
Salmon cutlets, with Indian sauce. Or 
prawns—we never get them in America. 
Have you ever eaten prawns? Curried 
prawns?” 

Janet gulped. 

“I’ve never eaten them curried,” she 
confessed. 

“We never get the real whitebait here, 
either,” pursued Stanton. “Did you 
know it was a mixed fry of half a dozen 
kinds of little fish? I’ve eaten them at 
the Ship’s Tavern, at Greenwich, where 
Thackeray wrote his famous eulogy of 
whitebait, eaten with brown bread and 
butter. ‘A gentle and modest benefac- 
tor of mankind’—wasn’t it ?—he called 
the inventor of that combination.” 

“Knows his Thackeray,” marveled 
Janet, “and knows him better than I 





do! I shall have to scramble for safety 
to America.” 

“The most delicious fish in the 
world,” she challenged him, “is pom- 
pano, at our own New Orleans!” 

Stanton nodded. 

“It certainly is hard to beat! The 
nearest I ever came to anything like 
it was once when I was traveling in 
Bulgaria. They had a famous dish of 
young sterlet, caught in the blue Dan- 
ube. That was at Capsa’s, I think, in 
Bukharest. That’s where they bring 
you .three varieties of caviar*and ask 
you to select your favorite by the color, 
like a cigar!” 

“My grief!” thought Janet. “The 
man has been devouring whole pages of 
an encyclopedia while he wasn’t busy 
with customers! I can never keep up 
with him, at this rate. The fish got me 
into deep water.” 

“T never did like caviar,” she told 
him. “And don’t you think we’ve had 
enough for a fish course, anyway ?” 

“Well,” he agreed, “suppose we step 
over to the Cheshire Cheese and have 
a slice of their wonderful pigeon pie? 
Can’t you see it come in, all richly 
browned, with little clouds of fragrant 
steam puffing through the flaky crust? 
And when the knife sinks into it, the 
delicate pigeon breasts, afloat in a won- 
derful sauce - 

“With mushrooms and little potato 
balls,” Janet took up the description, 
“and maddening glimpses of tiny savory 
onions, and bits of “4 

“Janet!” he roared. “Stop! I’m so 
hungry I could eat the side of this lit- 
tle old station house if I thought my 
teeth could go through it! I’m going 
back to that drug store. The stupid 
dolt of a boy offered me milk and a 
biscuit the size of a crockery dinner 
plate. I refused them with loathing an 
hour ago—but now fr 

“The drug store!” cried the girl joy- 
fully. “Do you mean to say the drug 
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store is open, and you never men- 
tioned it?” 

“There’s no occasion to be elated over 
it,” he told her grimly. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing to eat.” 

“We're going to have a dinner!” she 
cried enthusiastically. “Why, a drug 
store is a perfect treasure house of 
food! He has milk, you said?” 

Stanton nodded skeptically. 

“And hard-tack!” he added. “It 
might be palatable with butter, but as 
it is, it looks to me as if one might take 
chances of choking to death over it.” 

Janet was walking so eagerly that, 
in spite of his knowledge of what the 
shop contained, his hopes rose. 

The lethargic clerk brightened at 
sight of the pretty girl, who nodded to 
him in a friendly way. She purchased 
a package of the despised thick bis- 
cuit. 

“This Sanitarium makes a very good 
zwieback,” she said, studying the label. 
“IT wonder if Why, of course you 
have! Right above the other. Thank 
you. One package will do. We want 
some milk and cream,’ she added 
briskly, “and a cake of sweet chocolate, 
and then’—her eyes roved over the 
shelves—‘I hope you have a large box 
of marshmallows ?” 

Stanton’s spirits fell. The clerk, not 
half so apathetic as he had been earlier 
in the evening, mounted a ladder to 
take down a tin of the confection. 

“There are larger boxes behind that, 
I think,” she urged. ‘“That’s better,” 
she said with satisfaction, as he handed 
her a package with double the quantity. 
“Now we shall do finely! I want to 
buy a curling iron.” 

Stanton, his anticipations completely 
dashed, picked up a magazine and left 
the young lady to finish her personal 
shopping alone. 

Janet was laden with packages when 
she came toward him at last. 

“These are eggs,” she warned him, 
and handed him a bag, “and this is 








cream. I want another pint of cream, 
please,” she told the boy, “and will you 


kindly pour it into a quartbottle and 
adjust a cork very firmly?” 

It was quite dark when they left the 
shop. 

“We might cut across the back yard 
of the hotel,” suggested Janet, strik- 
ing into a side path. In a moment she 
stopped in distress. “I’ve gotten off 
the path, I’m afraid,” she said. “I 
seem to be in deep grass.” : 

Stanton flashed a pocket lamp, and 
as the light fell at their feet, Janet 
crowed with delight. 

“Water cress!” she cried. “We shall 
have a salad! Now if I could only 
find an onion! If this is a kitchen gar- 
den, there is sure to be ig 

She stumbled over a hard object, and 
as Stanton stooped to fling it from the 
path, she caught his hand. 

“It’s a flower pot,” he said. “You 
don’t want to eat a hyacinth, do you?” 

“Flower pots in a kitchen garden 
are apt she began, and _ sniffed 
the stiff leaves. “Chives!” she an- 
nounced with satisfaction. ‘We are in 
luck! Now, if you’ll go back to the 
drug store for a few ounces of olive 
oil and a lemon from the soda foun- 
tain ad 

“T suppose I’m to ask for salt and 
pepper, too?” he scoffed. 

“I’ve already bought chloride of 
sodium and a dash of powdered capsi- 











cum,” she proclaimed triumphantly. “I 
told you we could get all kinds of 
things !” 

When Stanton joined her a few min- 
utes later, in the waiting room, she met 
him with the quart bottle that contained 
the pint of cream. 

“This will be your task,” she said. 
“Shake it, please. It ought to take 
about twenty minutes. It’s already 
started.” 

Stanton glanced at the bottle. 

“Whipped cream!” he groaned in- 
wardly. “Whipped cream and choco- 
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‘Jate and marshmallows, with a salad on ~ 


the side! I’d better hustle and offer 
a prayer to the gods for good diges- 
tion! Ugh, if there’s anything I loathe, 
it’s a marshmallow! She is Miss Har- 
rington, all right! Regular fudge- 
making kind of girl! This game of 
housekeeping ought to be a warning to 
a wise man!” 

Janet picked up the objectionable box 
of marshmallows and tipped them un- 
ceremoniously out on the open pages of 
a magazine. Then she rinsed the tin 
box at the fountain of running water 
and, opening her traveling bag, brought 
forth a number of silver toilet articles, 
with which she proceeded to prop up 
the four corners of the marshmallow 
box. In another moment, she had 
opened a package, snapped a pair of 
curling tongs, for a handle, onto one 
corner of her improvised chafing-dish, 
and was busily adjusting the little alco- 
hol stove that was intended to heat the 
curling irons. 

Stanton watched this performance 
with almost open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 

“Don’t forget to shake,” suggested 
Janet sweetly. “It’s to be a four-course 
dinner, and all I ask of you is to shake 
the bottle.” 

She dropped the yolk of an egg into 
the water, which was beginning to bub- 
ble, skillfully landing the egg white in 
one of the paper cups with which the 
fountain was well supplied. 

“We have plenty of time,” she said, 
“so I might as well make little quenelles 
for the soup. We can’t have anything 
to compare with the dinner we’ve been 
talking about, but we’re going to do 
our humble best!” 

“May I ask,” said Stanton meekly, 
“of what we are going to make the 
soup ?” 

Janet laughed delightedly. 

“A perfect wealth of materials!” she 
assured him, fishing out the hard-boiled 
yolk and stirring it briskly into the 
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egg white in the paper cup. “I have 
Harbinger’s beef juice for invalids, you 
know, for a foundation, and with a 
dash of chives, and a bay leaf " 
She nodded wisely, and crumbled 
cracker crumbs into the mixture in her 
cup. “I couldn’t get flour, of course, 
so we'll have to use this for thickening.” 

She unrolled a tiny parcel of with- 
ered-looking stuff. 

“Looks like dried sea-weed!” said 
Stanton incredulously. 

“It is!’ conceded Janet calmly. 
“Trish moss, and it’s chock-full of a 
very good kind of gelatine. I’m going 
to boil my little dumplings for the soup 
in the water now, and we shall be ready 
for the first course very soon. We can 
serve our consommeé in paper cups, and 
that nice drug store boy loaned me 
these long soda-fountain spoons. I 
think,” she said, “if we leaned the hard- 
tack against this talcum-powder bottle, 
it might toast a little. We shall have 
to use the biscuit for dinner plates.” 

Stanton stared at her in admiration. 

“Well, of all the wonderful 
girls ” he began; and then, glancing 
at the bottle in his hands, he stopped 
short, with a gasp of dismay. “What- 
ever it is you intrusted me with,” he 
announced, much chagrined, “it’s ruined 
now !” 

He held up the bottle of whipped 
cream, which had suddenly curdled in 
a most distressing manner. 

“Splendid!” cried Janet. “The but- 
ter has come! Now your hard-tack 
will taste better, I hope, and I shall 
have something in which to cook our 
omelette aux fines herbes for the next 
course.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” demanded 
Stanton in awed tones, “that I have 
been actually making butter ?” 

She plunged a long spoon into the 
bottle, gave the curdled mixture a cou- 
ple of swirls, and fished out indisput- 
able evidence in the shape of a creamy- 
yellow butter ball. 
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“Tt ought to be worked and salted, 
of course,” she said, “but it’ll do very 
well as it is, because it’s made of sweet 
cream.” 

“Well, for the love of Mike, will 
you please tell me how a girl like you 
happens ” Stanton stopped short. 
“We promised not to ask any personal 
questions, didn’t we?” he recalled. 

The girl smiled. 

“The soup is ready,” she announced. 
“It’s a little too hot. We'll wait for 
a few moments, and while I wash the 
chafing-dish, you might mince some of 
the chives for my omelette. I hope you 
have a pocket knife?” 

A half hour later, Stanton watched 
without protest while Janet, finishing 
the dessert course of their supper, 
stirred a half dozen of the obnoxious 
marshmallows into the bubbling hot 
chocolate in her chafing dish and 
whipped them to a creamy froth. 

“I’ve always detested marshmal- 
lows,” he confessed, “but I know that 
is going to be a cup of chocolate that 
will put the famous Vienna article to 
the blush. After discovering that your 
wizard’s touch could make that grind- 
stone biscuit so delicious that I felt 
compelled to eat my dinner plate, after 
finishing the omelette, I’m willing to 
believe that you need only wave your 
hand, and a pint of rain water and a 
handful of sawdust would produce 
bread fit for the gods. This,” he added, 
as he buttered the toasted zwieback, “is 
the most meal I have ever 
eaten in my life!” 

“You found it more substantial and 
satisfying than a meal in the Dolo- 
mites?” she laughed mischievously. 

“In all my travels abroad,” he an- 
swered her solemnly, “I never tasted 
anything to compare with that ome- 
lette. Good gracious!” He broke off 
suddenly. “That isn’t the train whis- 
tling? We shall have to scramble to 
pack up and make it, after waiting three 
hours!” 
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“It sounds more like an automobile 
horn,” said Janet, puzzled. 

The sound was repeated, unmistak- 
ably this time, and in another moment 
a car drew up, and a man threw open 
the door of the waiting room. Stanton 
recognized his aunt’s chauffeur, but 
before he could speak, Mrs. Blair her- 
self stood in the doorway and faced 
her nephew with eyes full of anxiety, 
which quickly faded and gave way to 
a twinkle of appreciation. 

“Well, upon my word!” she said. “I 
shouldn’t have driven all the way in 
for you if I’d known you were faring 
so well! I learned only an hour ago 
that you were probably stranded here, 
supperless. It looks like a very inter- 
esting housekeeping experiment, Janet. 
I’m sure my nephew was a willing sub- 
ject!” 

Janet, crimson with dismay, glanced 
from Mrs. Blair to her book-counter 
man, and searched her mind wildly in 
an effort to remember how far she had 
involved herself in the blunder of her 
scatter-brained friend. 

Stanton was the 
three. 

“Miss Harrington,” 
dressing his aunt, “is the most 

“Never mind Miss Harrington,” said 
his aunt, a little sharply. “How did 
you know she wasn’t coming? You'll 
have a cozy visit with your old auntie 
—that’s all I can promise. Janet, child, 
your mother must be anxious, too. 
We'd better be getting right on.” 

It was Stanton’s turn to be nonplused. 
During the half-hour drive that fol- 
lowed, both young people carried on a 
very cautious conversation, with Mrs. 
Blair as the buffer, and when the car 
stopped at last before a rambling, big 
white house, neither Stanton nor the 
girl had fully recovered. 

Janet’s entire family, the negro 
household, and a half dozen joyfully 
barking dogs gathered on the old-fash- 
ioned portico to receive her, and the 
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Eicl disappeared in the lighted doorway, 


surrounded by a brood of small broth- 
ers and sisters. 

“The young lady seems to be popu- 
lar with her family,” remarked Stan- 
ton cautiously. 

“Janet is a darling girl!” said Aunt 
Molly with conviction. “I suppose 
there’s no girl in Georgia who has more 
people to love her than Janet Hale! 
Did she tell you what she’s been do- 
ing? No, of course not. It wouldn't 
be like Janet. But she gave you a dem- 
onstration, at any rate! Her family 
take a great interest in the mountain 
school up here, and Mrs. Hale wanted 
to add a domestic-science department. 
The Hales are land poor—they have 
everything but ready money. They 
couldn’t finance it themselves, and they 
couldn’t make the school trustees see 
the value of it. So Janet went to South 
Georgia and took the necessary instruc- 
tion, and now, until she can train a 
regular teacher, she'll furnish instruc- 
tion herself. Janet is a girl in a thou- 
sand. Everybody loves her!” 

“She is certainly a charming young 
woman,” agreed Stanton, “but she 
can’t be over eighteen, and with all her 
traveling abroad, I don’t see how she 
has found time for all these other 
things.” 

Aunt Molly frowned. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 
“The one grief of Janet’s life is that 
she has never been out of the State!” 

“The little rascal!” murmured Stan- 
ton appreciatively. 

“What did you say?” 

“What I want to know is, why have 
I never met her before, Aunt Molly?” 
he demanded. 

Mrs. Blair was silent. 

“I don’t like to tell you, Stanton,” 
she admitted at last. 

“Good gracious! There’s no mys- 
tery about it, is there? Were you so 
determined I should fall in love with 
your Miss Harrington x“ 
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“Stanton,” his aunt interrupted him 
hurriedly, “Miss Harrington wrote that 
she was too busy with her trousseau to 
come at present. That settles her, 
doesn’t it? Let’s drop that subject.” 

“With all my heart. But I want to 
know about Janet ° 

“If I tell you, I’m afraid you'll take 
a dislike to her, and now that you’ve, 
met——” 

“Nonsense!” he _ scoffed. “How 
could anybody dislike Janet?” 

“Janet doesn’t approve of you,” his 
aunt admitted reluctantly. “She thinks 
a man should strike out for himself 
and not accept help from a relative, 
even if he has to skimp along on a pit-. 
tance. Of course, it’s the rankest non- 
sense. The only trouble with Janet is 
that she’s full of crazy, old-fashioned 
notions “ 

“The Lord love her!” ejaculated 
Stanton fervently under his breath. 

“She’s consistent, anyway—I will do 
her that justice,” Mrs, Blair contiaued. 
“She has a wealthy aunt in England 
—Devonshire, I believe—who has in- 
vited her there and would do every- 
thing for her socially. But Janet pre- 
fers to keep what she calls her self- 
respect and live on what her father can 
give her—although I know she has al- 
ways been crazy to travel.” 

“Aunt Molly,” he demanded excit- 
edly, “in this neck of the woods, how 
early may one decently call on a young 
lady? Say an hour after breakfast?” 

Aunt Molly chuckled with delight. 

“Oh, Stanton,” she cried, with un- 
conscious irrelevance, “I would be so 
glad! So very glad! How did Kath- 
erine Kenelly manage the introduc- 
tion?” 

“Nobody but me deserves the credit 
for managing the introduction,” he said 
truthfully, “although, so far, we’ve had 
a very prosaic acquaintance. We've 
talked mostly of things to eat.” 

“Clever boy! The way to interest 
a woman is to let her talk about the 
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latest thing that is absorbing her. It’s 
a plan a social veteran might envy. 
You'll get on now.” 

But Stanton Blair found to his dis- 
may next morning, when he made his 
early call at the Hale home, that a few 
hours in which to think it over had 
produced an alarming change in Janet. 
She was no longer the gay, bantering 
companion of the evening before. In 
fact, ten minutes after he arrived, he 
was floundering desperately for a pleas- 
ing topic of conversation. 

“Miss Hale,” he begged, his eyes fixed 
longingly on a honeysuckle arbor visible 
from the wide window, “if I could 
defer making more intimate acquaint- 
ance with all these charming young 
brothers and sisters of yours, there is 
a matter of great importance that I 
should like to discuss with you, and I 
might suggest that we could talk it 
over better out there in the arbor 4 

Miss Hale smiled kindly, but shook 
her head positively. 

“Tt’s much too chilly, at this time of 
year, to chat out of doors,” she ob- 
jected. “Put another log on the fire, 
please, Billy.” 

Mrs. Hale’s entrance was a positive 
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relief, and much to the young man’s 
amusement, he found himself promptl 
launched again on the subject of things 
comestible, this time with the tharming 
lady who was the mother of his gastro- 
nomic partner of the night before. 

“You must send word to Mrs. Blair 
that you’re taking dinner with us,” 
urged the lady. “Father shot a wild 
turkey—the first of the season—and the 
children found chestnuts opened by the 
frost.” 

“Nobody could resist that invitation,” 
he laughed. “A roast wild turkey is 
certainly the finest dish our country 
boasts. But, speaking of game, Mrs, 
Hale,” he added wickedly, “have you 
ever eaten a dish of broiled grouse in 
the Scottish Highlands?” 

Janet’s mother looked bewildered. 

“Miss Janet tells me,” he pursued re- 
lentlessly, in spite of that young lady’s 
look of appeal, “that she considers a 
dish of Scottish grouse . 

His twinkling eyes met her baffled 
look. 

“Er—Mr. Blair,” faltered Janet, “I 
think, after all, it might be quite warm 
and sunny, at this time of day, in the 
honeysuckle arbor.” 





ALWAYS feel in winter’s snow 
There is a hint of apple bloom, 
And, looking forward, seem to know 
How May upon her lovely loom 
Will weave the flawless webs one sees 
With which she decks her apple trees! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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broad 
She had a 
high, sweet voice, best suited 


INDA came down the 


staircase singing. 


for a certain type of gay French 
chanson. You never could imagine 
Linda singing a lullaby, although, 
against the right background, she could 
render a love song effectively. As 
she trilled the last notes, her voice 
broke into laughter, a beautifully clear 
peal. Perhaps it belonged to the song, 
and perhaps it just belonged to Linda. 
She had a habit of making beautiful 
things her own. 

At the foot of the stairs she paused 
for a glance into the mirror—just a 
fleeting glance. She knew that, in her 
trailing chiffon negligee, pink as the 
heart of a conch shell, she was quite as 
lovely as when she had left her room, 
but she always wanted to be sure be- 
fore she entered her husband’s pres- 
ence. To this end she usually wore, as 
most women wear a lorgnette or a 
watcn, a small gold mirror swung on a 
chain set with pearls and diamonds. 

Courtland Gaye rose as she entered 
the dining room, and before he seated 
himself to resume his paper, his keen 
eyes swept over her with swift appreci- 
ation, 

She nodded to him, 

_ “I’m late—but this new frilly fastens 
in the weirdest way.” 
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Gaye went on reading, and only 
looked up to observe: 

“Oh, Linda—this new 
there. My chops were grilled to a turn. 

Linda nodded, biting into a big red 
strawberry with the intense enjoyment 
of a child. 

“Yes—I like Oriental servants. 
They’re all competent. We always had 
them on the coast, but here in New 
York you rarely see them anywhere ex- 
cept in bachelor establishments.” She 
laughed. “Trust the men to make 
themselves comfortable !” 

Gaye echoed her laughter, but there 
was an absent note in his voice. He 
was reading an important article. 

“What are you frowning over, 
Courtland?” Linda asked presently. 

She dabbled her pretty, pink-tipped 
fingers in the finger bowl, flicking the 
drops of water against the crystal side 
to see the sun turn them into iridescent 
jewels. She waited a moment for an 
answer to her question, and then, ap- 
parently losing interest in it, reached 
to the center of the table and drew a 
large pink rose from the vase. She 
placed it in the lace of her negligee, and 
bent her head to touch the fragrant 
petals with her lips. 

“I wish roses tasted as wonderfully 
as they smell,” she said. “I’d love to 
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have a bowl each morning for break- 
fast instead of cereal.” 

Gaye looked up. He had gone 
through his paper pretty thoroughly, 
and now gave his wife his attention. 

“Humming bird!” He smiled; then 
he added, after a moment’s almost im- 
personal scrutiny, “You’re lovely 
enough to have lived on roses all your 
life.” 

“Oh, kind sir, this is too much—and 
at the breakfast table, too! So few 
husbands make pretty speeches at the 
breakfast table.” 

“Few wives are beautiful enough to 
inspire them.” 

Linda rose, as Gaye glanced at his 
watch. She followed him into the hall 
and stood in the library doorway as he 
put on his overcoat. 

“I’m glad I can stand the sunshine,” 
she smiled. 

“Stand it!” Gaye laughed and slipped 
his arm about her. “‘Why, in the morn- 
ing, with the sun shining on you, you’re 
a flower—a flower of beautiful petals. 
And at night—at night 4 

“At night?” she prompted him, as 
he paused. 

“At night you’re a siren—and you 
know it, you witch!” 

“Of course I know it,” she answered 
imperturbably. “It’s my business to 
know it.” As Gaye reached the “front 
door, she ran after him, calling, “Oh, 
Court, don’t forget to come home a bit 
early to-night. You must dress. We’re 
to be very festive, you know. The fifth 
anniversary doesn’t come every year.” 

“T know, and we’re to be very gay. I 
got the stage box at the Keystone. I 
told you, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, and the Wimples and the Linns 
are coming. We're dining at the 
Wimples’.” 

Gaye pinched her cheek. 

“You’re happy, aren’t you? 
you singing this morning.” 
yes—but then I’m always 
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Gaye shook his head. 

“But I had to teach you to be happy, 
Do you remember, when we were first 
married, how you used to vex that 
lovely héad of yours with all sorts of 
problems? You wanted to be this and 
you wanted to be that—you wanted to 
help run my business—discuss my dull 
old cases with me—all sorts of non- 
sense.” He laughed indulgently at the 
memory. 

Linda laughed, too. 

“Yes—wasn’t I silly? Do you re 
member I used to say that, every time 
I tried to be serious with you, I ran up 
against a stone wall?” 

He kissed her quickly, his hand on 
the knob. 

“But you never feel that way any 
more, do you?” 

“Dear me no! The wall may be 
there, but it’s quite overgrown with 
roses—and I love roses.” 

Going down in the motor, Gaye 
again glanced through his paper, look- 
ing for the article that had caught his 
attention at the breakfast table. He 
found it and read it through slowly, 
and then looked thoughtfully out of 
the window, wondering if this rumor 
could have in it any truth. Was it pos- 
sible that the Dead Sea of the past 
had given up its dead, that James Kee- 
gan had really béen seen on a fruit 
steamer on its way up from the tropics? 
Oh, it couldn’t be true! If James Kee- 
gan were alive—and Gaye doubted it 
—why should he jeopardize the safety 
that years and the proverbially short 
memory of a big city had given him, 
by coming out of hiding? 

Gaye wondered if the family had 
heard anything of it. The Keegans 
were old friends of Gaye’s, although 
he had refused to handle James’ case 
eight years before. He had never liked 
this black sheep of a fine family. He 
hadn’t been surprised when Keegan had 
jumped his bond and disappeared. But 






it had surprised him to learn that he > 
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had sent a check to his family the day 


he had disappeared, to cover his bond. 

Gaye arrived at the office to find his 
secretary waiting for him. 

“There’s a gentleman in your office, 
sir—been waiting for almost an hour.” 

Gaye frowned. 

“What’s he doing in my office? Who 
let him in? What’s his name?” 

The secretary made an apologetic 
gesture. 

“He wouldn’t give his name. Miss 
Ryan—she’s new, you know—let him 
in. He came so early, no one else was 
about.” ~ 

“Well, get rid of him,” Gaye com- 
manded shortly. “I have the Coanoke 
Coal case to go over this morning. I 
can’t see anybody.” 

In a moment, the secretary reap- 
peared. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but he won’t leave 
without seeing you.” 

Gaye entered his office still frowning. 

The man sitting at the window rose, 
and after a quick glance, held out his 
hand, 

Gaye shook hands, looking at him 
keenly, although with no sign of recog- 
nition. Gaye shook hands well, as if 
the muscles in his fingers were of finely 
tempered steel. At their clasp, the 
man’s eyes brightened, and he almost 
smiled. 

“You don’t remember me, do you, 
Court?” he asked. ‘‘You wouldn’t have 
given me your hand if you had—but I’m 
did. It makes the thing I 
have come to do a bit easier.” 

Gaye swung him around to the light, 
and then his eyes narrowed. 

“I know you now,” he said, after a 
minute. “I saw in the paper that you 
had been seen. But I didn’t believe it. 
I didn’t think you would ever show up 
again.” 

“You thought I was everything that 
was bad—but not a fool. Is that it?” 
the man asked, laughing. 

“Something like that.” 
10 
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Gaye seated 
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himself at his desk, and swung his chair 
about. “Well, Jim, haven’t you dragged 
the Keegan name low enough? Why, 
in God’s name, did you come back?” 

“T had to. And I’ve come to you for 
help.” 

“T wouldn’t help before. Why should 
you think I would now?” 

“You wouldn’t defend me before. 
You knew I was guilty. Well, I was 
—and I’ve come back to plead guilty. I 
suppose you'll help me do that, won’t 
you ?” 

“T don’t know. What made you 
come? The lure of New York?” Gaye 
laughed shortly. “You know they say 
that you all come back—you men who 


apparently have bested the law. All 
the law has to do is to wait.” 
“Sure—lI’ve heard that. O. Henry 


wrote a story about it—or Kipling— 
some chap who wrote stories—men’s 
stories. But New York didn’t bring me 
back. I hate the place!” 

“Well, then, what did bring you 
back?” Gaye asked impatiently after a 
moment. 

“Ruth is dead.” 

Gaye’s mind worked quickly. Ruth 
Keegan dead—the beautiful woman 
with the dissatisfied eyes, for whom 
James Keegan had stolen forty thou- 
sand dollars! Somehow he couldn’t 
think of that vitally alive creature as 
being out of the world she had loved so 
He sat there saying nothing; 
there seemed to be nothing to say. He 
didn’t know wife’s death 
had been a blow or a godsend to James 
All he could do was to wait 
He had evi- 


intensely. 


whether his 
Keegan. 
for the man to tell him. 
dently come there to talk. 

Keegan hitched his chair away from 
the window’s light and slouched down 
in it, his eyes on the lawyer’s face. But 
he didn’t see him. His vision was years, 
miles, away. 

“Do you remember Ruth?” he began 
“Oh, of course you do. No- 
You know, I’ve 


slowly. 
body could forget her. 











knocked about a lot—I’ve seen beauti- 
ful women all over the world—but I 
never saw one who could touch Ruth. 
I said that the first time I saw her. 
That’s why I fell for her so hard, I 
guess. Our courtship was a pretty 
speedy affair, and we were married al- 
* most before we knew each other. All I 
knew was that she was the loveliest 
thing that God had ever fashioned into 
a woman, and that I had to have her. 
Well, we were married—and began all 
wrong, although life seemed sunny 
enough at the time, God knows. Ruth 
was beautiful, and I was good com- 
pany, and we drifted into a crowd that 
put a premium on both of these gifts— 
if they are gifts. Our friends all had 
money—and we had very little. Oh, 
what’s the use? It’s the same old story 
that they write books about and that the 
emotional actresses star in! 

“I suppose, when the smash came, 
the thing for me to have done was to 
slip quietly away. That’s considered 
the thing to do, I believe. But I was 
crazy about Ruth. I couldn’t leave her 
—I just couldn’t! So I told her. She 
‘was up in the country and hadn’t heard 
a thing about the affair until I was out 
on bail and went up and told her myself. 
I'll never forget that night. I suppose 
every man has one big moment in his 
life. The moment when I waited for 
Ruth to say something, after she had 
heard the truth, was mine. Well, we 
were young, we loved each other, we 
couldn’t stand the thought of separa- 
tion, so we decided to run for it. We 
couldn’t think of anything but that—to 
get away quickly while perhaps we had 
a chance for our happiness. And at 
that time happiness meant everything to 
us—the happiness of just being to- 
gether.” He paused and his face 
twitched. “It—it means that to me 
now. That’s why I would rather kill 
myself—try to join her wherever she is 
—than do what I am going to do.” 

“Just why didn’t you kill yourself, 











then?” Gaye asked. “It was the easiesi 
thing to do—and it strikes me thaf 
you’ve always done the easiest thing.” 

Keegan nodded dully. 

“I know—I know—but Ruth wanted 
me to come back.” 

Gaye waited a moment for Keegan to 
take up his tale. 

“Well, go on,” he suggested pres. 
ently. 

Keegan started. 

“Oh, yes—where was I? I know, 
We landed down in Pajacinta—you’ve 
never heard of it, but it’s quite a place, 
After a few months, I saw a business 
opportunity. I went into coffee. I 
did well. I can repay that forty thou- 
sand dollars four times over.” 

His voice grew slower, and his eyes 
took on a remote expression, as if his 
soul, behind them, had gone on a long 
journey. 

“I want to tell you about my life 
down there, Gaye—about our life, 
Down there in that little corner of the 
world, Ruth and I found a paradise— 
such a paradise as the Almighty 
planned for man and woman when He 
fashioned the world. Perhaps we 
didn’t deserve it, but there’s no use go- 
ing into that. We learned to know each 
other—every thought, every mood. 
Ruth was part of my business, my 
pleasures; she was my _ confidante, 
my chum, my _ sweetheart. She 
was everything that a wife can be toa 
man if she knows how. Most women 
don’t. They think that they’ve made a 
success of the marriage game if they 
take care of him—mother him when 
he’s blue, you know—or if they are his 
pal—or his mistress. You don’t find 
the combination often. When you do, 
you find a superwoman, the sort who 
hold the balance of the world in their 
hands—or who have made history, 
glorious history—or just heaven for one 
man. She knew my mind, my heatt, 
and the thoughts of my innermost soul 
—as I knew her mind, her heart—and 
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her lovely self that belonged just to 
me. So you see”—his tone changed, 
flattened, and his eyes dulled—‘“so you 
-see, with those years behind me, the fu- 
ture can hold but little for me. That’s 
why, when she—she—she died—noth- 
ing mattered at all. When dreams, 
ideals are dead—and mine demanded 
her presence to keep them alive—life 
ceases to become a thing to live. I 
don’t care now—so I’ve come back.” 

Gaye had kept his eyes steadily on 
Keegan during his recital. Now he 
roused himself with an effort. 

“Just what do you want me to do?” 
he asked. 

Keegan shrugged. 

“I leave it to you.” 

Gaye frowned thoughtfully. Then he 
reached for the telephone. 

“I think we'd better telephone Tom 
and Mrs. Lawrence. You owe it to the 
family to give them a say in this.” 

Keegan nodded without much inter- 
est and. rising, walked to the window, 
where he stood staring down into the 
street while Gaye talked at the tele- 
phone. 


At five o’clock in the afternoon, 
Gaye leaned back in his chair almost 
worn out. It had been a strenuous 
day, but that the details of the 
Keegan case were all arranged for, he 
felt that he could relax. He leaned back 
and took up ight that 
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what it had meant to him, what it would 
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went over 
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have meant to any man. 
self in Keegan’s 


He put him- 
place; he tried to live 
Keegan’s life, day by day, year by 
year, as he had lived it with the woman 
he had loved so dearly. And as he 
concentrated on this, gradually a light 


began to dawn on his mind’s horizon; 
it began to brighten and broaden until 
it spread like the shining path of gold 
the rising sun throws across the sea. 
He rose and paced slowly up and down 
his office floor. 

What a life, in his blindness, 
shut himself out of! But—but it was 
not too late. He and Linda must begin 
again. He had made a terrible mistake 
in shutting her out of the big part of his 
life—the part that dealt with his busi- 
ness, his ambition to do big things in 
his profession. And she had not 
wanted to be shut out—not at first. 
She had clamored for a seat at the 
council table of his inner thought. But 
he had felt that she had no place there, 
a woman so beautiful, so alluringly 
lovely, could have no place there. She 
belonged to his other life 
subdued lights, soft surroundings, 
scented cushions. Home was a place 
where he forgot the mundane things of 
everyday, the wherefores and _ there- 
fores of his business affairs; home was 
a paradise where he took into his arms 
the beautiful, vividly alive girl he had 
married, and forgot that there was a 
world outside. He had been married 
five years ago to-day. He laughed 
suddenly, a ring of excitement, of in- 
toxication in his voice. 

He would begin again to-day. He 
would tell ay of the Keegan case— 
talk over. all 1 with 
her. Then ra 
thoughts. No, he couldn’t—he couldn't 
do that to-night. They were dining out 
to-night—going on to the theater. He 
glanced at the suit case that stood be- 
side his desk. 

Early in the 


he had 


s details, discuss it 


ate his eager 


afternoon, seeing the 
pile of work before him, he had tele- 
phoned home to have his evening 
clothes sent to the office. A messenger 
boy had just brought them with a note 
from Linda saying that she would call 
for him at six-thirty. He must begin to 
think of the time. Then his eyes bright- 
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ened again. Perhaps he would have 
time on the drive uptown to tell Linda 
—just sketch in the outlines of the case 
and leave the details until later. They 
might even motor somewhere after the 
theater, instead of dancing at one of the 
noisy, smart restaurants. 

At six-thirty, he rang for the eleva- 
tor. He knew he would find the car 
waiting for him. Linda was always 
prompt. She was so beautiful that she 
didn’t have to practice any of the femi- 
nine wiles by which some women fancy 
that they add to their charms. 

Sure enough, the big limousine stood 
at the curb. The chauffeur switched on 
the lights for Gaye to get in, and as his 
eyes fell on Linda, he caught his breath. 
She wore a coat of crimson velvet, with 
a high black fur collar, which opened 
over a white, close-fitting gown, glit- 
tering with crystals. It clung to her 
rounded knees, and hugged her slim 
hips, and was cut away from her beau- 
tifully white shoulders and slim, puls- 
ing*throat. 

“You like me!” she cried delightedly, 
as the darkness enveloped her again 
like a fairy cloak. “You like me! I 
see it in your eyes!” 

“You’re stunning,” he agreed, kissing 
her hand. “But then you always are.” 

“T hope so,” she said happily. ‘‘Don’t 
I always want to find favor in the eyes 
of my lord?” 

“Don’t!” he exclaimed sharply. 
“Don’t talk like that! You sound like 
the favorite in a Turkish harem.” 

She laughed, her voice, as low and 
liquid as a love song, sending a thrill 
of pleasure over Gaye. 

“Why not? Isn’t the favorite loved 
—as you love me? Doesn’t she always 
strive to please—as I do?” 

Gaye tried to meet her mood. 

“Yes—yes, but to-night I wanted to 
talk to you—talk seriously. And when 
you’re so lovely—when you hold your 
before my eyes like a 


loveliness up 
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distracting picture—how can I talk 
seriously ?” 

“T don’t see why not.” But the note 
in her laughter belied her words. 

“Why—why, Linda, the tilt of your 
head, the touch of your fingers—and 
the drab world vanishes. You set me 
listening to the pipes of Pan.” 

“And don’t you like his music?” 

Gaye gave himself a mental shake, 
This was no way to begin. He laid the 
slim hand he had been holding back on 
the silken knees. 

“Listen,” he began. “Who do you 
suppose was in my office to-day ?” 

“TI don’t know, dear. Oh, Courtland, 
while I think of it, will you telephone as 
soon as we get to the Wimples’ for a 
table at the Claymore after the thea- 
ter?” 

“Yes, dear, I will.” He began again: 
“T nearly dropped dead when I recog- 
nized Keegan. It’s been years since I 
even thought of him.” 

“Was he a friend of yours?” Linda 
asked politely. 

“Lord no! I never had any use for 
him! But the Keegans have always 
been my friends—the whole family 
have been clients of mine for years. 
You remember the Keegan affair, don't 
you?” 

“No, I don’t think I do. What was 
it?’ Linda leaned forward and tried to 
see her face in the little gold mirror 
she held in her hand. 

“Why, the Metropolitan Bank affair. 
Jim Keegan embezzled forty thousand 
dollars. You must remember something 
about it.” 

“No—no, I don’t think I do. Did 
you say he was out of jail—the man 
who took the money?” Linda’s tone was 
sweetly attentive. 

‘"No—he never 
jumped his bond. 
to the beginning. 
ing case.” 

“Oh, but, Court,” Linda protested, 
“here we are at Gramercy Park. The 


was in jail. He 
Wait—I'll go back 
It’s a very interest- 
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The Wall at the End 


Wimples live just around the corner. 
You’ve just time to kiss me—and tell 
me that I’m pretty to-night.” 

Gaye didn’t have a particularly en- 
joyable evening. The dinner was good, 
and the play was clever—at least, 
Gaye’s favorite dramatig critic had 
pronounced it so—and, later, Linda cre- 
ated quite a sensation as she swept the 
length of the Claymore supper room 
and seated herself at the table Gaye 
had reserved. Ordinarily this would 
have given him quite a thrill of pleas- 
ure. He was proud of Linda; he liked 
to see her attract attention. But to- 
night he was too full of eager anticipa- 
tions of the wonderful hour that was 
coming to find much pleasure in the 
present. 

At one-thirty, he said good night to 
their guests with a feeling of happy re- 
lief, and as he helped Linda into the 
car, he turned to the chauffeur, 

“Drive out along the Pelham Park- 
way,” he ordered. 

Linda squeezed his hand ecstatically. 

“Are we going to another party— 
one by ourselves?” 

“Yes,” he answered gravely, “just by 
ourselves.” 

“Oh, where are we going? 

“We're not going anyv.here, dear. 
We're just going to drive—and I’m go- 


” 


” 


ing to talk to you. 
larm leaped into Linda’s voice. 
bout? Oh, 
You didn’t 


sees 11: 
with young Phillips, 


Court, is any- 
mind my 


did you? 


He’s only 


like people to notice me.” 

“Good heavens, I never thought of 
such a thing!’ He hesitated a mo- 
ment. “Linda, we’ve been married five 
years. We've been happy, haven’t we?” 

“Oh, yes. And, Court, I want to 
thank you again for my pearls. Kiss 
me—such a dear boy!” And her voice 
Was as sweet as golden honey, and her 
lips on his as fragrant as sun-kissed 
rose petals, 


a boy, you know—and you 


Court freed himself almost at once. 

“We've been happy—so happy that - 
I want to make it last. And, Linda”— 
again the pause as he carefully sought 
in his vocabulary for just the right 
words—“the way to make it last is to 
build it on a solid foundation. I love 
you, Linda dearest, you know I do— 
and you love me, but love alone is too 
frail a thing to support the entire struc- 
ture of life. There must be something 
else—common interests, mental con- 
geniality—do you see, dear? 

“Now,” he continued hurriedly, “to 
illustrate what I mean, I want to tell 
you about something that interests me 
I want to tell you about the 
It’s going to be one of 
It’s 


’ 


deeply. 
Keegan case. 
the biggest things I ever handled. 
going to mean something big to me.’ 
But, Court,” Linda interrupted 
plaintively, “you did tell me about it. 
Don’t you remember, on the way up 
from the office? About the bank rob- 
bery 4 

“Oh, that was just the beginning.” 

Court went on talking eagerly. He 
talked well—he talked to Linda as he 
had often addressed an impassive jury 
and a granite-faced judge. He talked 
with ease, fluency, using his words as a 
general uses his army, lining them up in 
battle array with silver banners flying, 
them fight the fight as he 
fought, proving himself a 
and finally, at the 


end, winning his victory with glory. 


“ 


making 
wanted it 
master of stategy, 
see what it’s going to mean 
to me,” “And I want 
you to be in it with me, follow it with 
me, step by step. Will you, Linda?” 
And his voice sharpened under the 
strain within him as he put the question. 
“Of course.” Her tone grew dreamy. 
“Was his wife very beautiful, I won- 


” 


“SO you 


he concluded. 


der? 

“The papers 
beautiful woman in 
you see, Jim loved her. 


” 


called her the most 
New York. And, 
That really 
was the motive 
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“He must have,” Linda interrupted. 
She turned to him suddenly. “Do you 
love me as much as that? Would you 
steal to give me beautiful things—make 
me happy?” 

Gaye attempted a laugh. 

“Don’t be foolish. Let’s go back. 
I went with him when he gave himself 
u ” 

“That must have been where you 
were when | telephoned at four. My 
gown had just come, and I wanted to 
tell you how wonderful it was.” 

“Yes—we left the office about a quar- 
ter to four. Jim’s attitude puzzles the 
district attorney. I had him on the 
wire just before I left.” 

He stopped and waited for Linda to 
ask a question. He was ready to ex- 
plain everything to her again. All he 
asked was her interest. 

“You know, Court,” she said sud- 
denly, “Cousin Mary has a picture of 
Ruth Keegan. I know she has. They 
went to school together. I just dimly 
remember now having heard the name a 
couple of years before I came out. I’m 
going to run over there to-morrow. I 
want to see just how beautiful she was. 
Was she dark like me—or fair?” 

“She was fair. But don’t you see, 
Linda, that really has nothing to do 
with the case as it stands to-day? We’re 
going to admit all that. Now listen. 
Il explain again.” 

“Oh, Court dear”—Linda’s voice was 
full of dismayed expostulation—“this 
is my anniversary night! I don’t want 
to listen to a legal battle—I want to be 
loved!” And she laughed against his 
shoulder, a clear, soft peal of coaxing 
laughter that softened at the end. 
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And for the first time in five years, 
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Linda’s laugh was not the rippling, se- 
ductive strain of music it had always 
been to Gaye. Instead, it seemed to 
have become a dreadful thing, like a 
gay song in the presence of the dead. 
Sitting there in the darkness of the 
limousine, Gaye’s whole expression 
changed. Into his eyes came the look of 
one who stands by the grave of dead 
hopes. 

Linda was speaking softly, her per- 
fumed breath brushing his cheeks. 

“Dearest, you must be tired. That old 
case must be worrying you to death. 
Don’t think of it any more. Let’s go 
home, shall we? And we’ll have some 
champagne before the fire in my room. 
And I'll sit close to you on the couch, 
and love you. Shall we do that?” Her 
voice was sweet with confidence—she 
was so sure of the answer. 

“Yes,” Court answered slowly, after 
along moment. “Let’s do—that.” 

It is said that man reaches the gate of 
wisdom along the path of folly. But, 
Courtland Gaye reflected bitterly, they 
do not add, these wise makers of apho- 
risms, that the folly is often his own, 
and that sometimes a man cannot find 
the gate. All his fumbling fingers can 
discover at the end is a wall, high and 
cold, shutting him away from complete 
happiness—even though it be covered 
with roses. 

Gaye turned and took Linda almost 
fiercely into his arms, letting her loveli- 
ness sweep over him, hoping, praying 
that his senses would answer quickly, as 
the nerves answer, and pain grows dull, 
beneath the sweet, anzsthetizing breath 
of ether. 
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LIKE bayonets bright, the lightning flashes gleam, 
Whose points strike home in piercing a cloud’s breast; 
Like drops of blood, the scarlet poppies seem— 
Staining the meadow and the mountain’s crest. 


ANTOINETTE DE CouRSEY PATTERSON. 
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Burning Sweetness 


ERFUME—something sweet that 
Pp can be burned; this is the mean- 
ing of that word, a meaning that 
carries us down a far trail, even as far 
as the primeval mists of this our world. 
Kuskos, that fragrant grass of In- 
dia which we call vetiver, acacia, san- 
dalwood, myrrh, aloes, juniper berries 
—any one of these it may have been 
which some woman, zxons ago, cast 
upon the evening flame, that he who 
lurked in the dank forest, his nostrils 
spread for the odor of her skin, might 
have them assailed by a thing that 
would touch more than the beast in 
him. So far from your’ cut-glass bot- 
tle of French distillation, my lady, was 
in that it is doubtful whether 

od ( yf 

been, with 


in articulate speech. 


} 


ge she may have 


nd squeals issuing from her 


throat. There are crude rock drawings 
in caves in the Caucasus which show 
a woman tending a fire and a ring of 
men leaning toward it. But however 
remote, however near ‘the beast, she 
knew—she knew! 

Even as she understood how 
to lift love from the grosser material 
you, had 
to twine flowers in her hair; even as 
you, she played the game of the allure 


you, 
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By Louise Rice 
Author of “The Never Used Room,” 
“Allah Witnesseth,” etc. 


and the pursuit. For men and women 
are we still, and the old, beautiful, wild 
pulse beats strong in our veins. Women 
and men, the glint of firelight on warm 
eyes, the breath of perfume, and the 
touch of flesh on flesh have their an- 
cient potency. All down the trooping 
years, the glamour of our highest ro- 
mance lies upon the hearthstone, and 
women’s looks, and that something 
sweet which can be burned. 

Pictures! See what the word “per- 
fume” evokes. 

Musk deer driven in the snowy 
Himalayas—oh, long before the glory 
that was Greece, for in that time their 
historians speak of “musk for our 
women’s baths from beyond the seas, 
as our fathers knew it.” Even to-day 
an occasional venturesome Englishman, 
big-game hunting, comes away from the 
roof of the world with a musk deer 
in his bag. And if he is wise, he will 
bring, also, the dried secretions of the 
preputial follicles of his prize, worth 
only the great chemists know how 
much—something that makes a dia- 
mond look cheap, for real musk, in 
these our modern days, is one of the 
rarest things in the world. Only 
queens—financial, not hereditary—can 
afford it. 
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Musk was burned, first. It was prob- 
ably the sacred incense of the Egyptian 
temples, that “animal product pleasing 
to the nostrils of the gods” about which 
there is a learned treatise in the “Annals 
of the Dead.” Away back of that time, 
some hunter of the cold mountains 
must have brought his musk deer to a 
lowland fire, where he and another lay 
beside the fragrant smoke and quiv- 
ered to the sting of its sweet and cloy- 
ing breath. 

See, too, the slender fingers of Baby- 
lonian maids tipping a bottle against 
their bosoms—even as you, my lady. 
Witness those delicate glass flasks 
found in the ruins of Nimrod, the par- 
ent city of Babylon, by Lawlor. How 
many thousand years have passed since 
they ministered to the nostrils of 
women and men even archzologists can- 
not tell us, but the shadow of perfume 
which they exhale can still be perceived 
by the keen senses of a male. 

Keen, I say. It is not without mean- 
ing that all our great perfumers are 
men. For from that old time when 
an aromatic smoke called to a man, it 
is the pursuer who scents afar the odor 
of the pursued. It is the pursued, who 
would be caught, who flings upon the 
air a pungent trail. Men possess at 
least twice the keenness of scent that 
women do, and for a reason. 

Pride yourself as you may, my lady, 
on the delicacy of your perception of 
odor, he who knows your glove in the 
dark and who sniffs your presence 
among a thousand others has an organ 
that you cannot hope to equal. Nature 
has given it to him that he may follow 
you throughout the world. 

Pictures! After musk,. after the 
primeval aromatic fires, the wasteful 
fires that burned the precious stuff in 
bulk, then the refinements—the woods 
that are ground to powder and cast, 
sparingly, upon a gracious flame, the 
fruits that are spicy, and the gums that 
are pungent. 


Think of Arabia Felix, of Pliny’s 
time, where olibanum was strained” 
from the pregnant trees by men who 
might not look on a woman or a corpse 
while they performed the sacred office; 
and labdanum, beloved of Persia, whose 
dandies swooned away when its deli- 
cate fragrance was wafted to their nos- 
trils; and juniper berries, part of the 
sacrificial rites of the pagan Teutons, 
whose marriages were consummated 
with shouts and clashing of shields, 
while the sharp tang of burning sweet- 
ness bore to the lovers the mystic mean- 
ing of the forces of life. So easily 
read is the trail of the long march of 
perfume that to-day, in the Balkan 
states, juniper berries are burned at 
weddings and at the death of a wedded 
man; far, far on the road to Valhalla 
may the sweet odor follow! 

Pictures! Fields of blossoms where 
girls work with the dew on their 
tresses, gathering the fragrance before 
the sun shall touch it. Late in time 
that picture is, for flowers were dis- 
tilled, for long, by being laid against 
warm bosoms, by being pushed among 
masses of hair, whose oil drew out 
their sweetness. And it is still the 
warmth of the body which is the true 
crucible of fragrance. To-day, when 
crude oil and compounds from the 
laboratory have more or less replaced 
the essences of the gods, you may know 
true flower or wood perfume by the 
intensity of its power when dropped 
into your palm. Perfumers need no 
other test to determine the value and 
purity of a distillation. 

True perfume costs a king’s ransom, 
and is worth it. Let them fill our 
market place with fine bottles, let them 
use the ancient ‘names with careless 
ease, who does not eagerly sniff the tray 
of dried lavender, though she may be 
loaded, at that moment, with the latest 
commercial sweetness? Who does not 
sigh deeply, with age-old desire and 
content, at the breath of sandalwood? 





These are the true incenses, and they 
speak to that in us which is deeper 
than our shallow modern life. Shut 
away from your hearts, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, every sound of the pipes of 
Pan, incase your bodies in the buckler 
of clothing, measure your steps by your 
neighbor’s and your heartbeats by the 
jingle of money, but it is without avail. 
Some whiff from spring lilies, heavy 
with the earth musk of swamps, will 
set your fancy wandering on old, ata- 
vistic trails. 

Those peoples who are nearer what 
we were a good many thousand years 
ago still use perfume as an invocation. 
When your Madagascar cook anoints 
himself with the contents of your va- 
nilla bottle and slips away in the dusk, 
do not follow. When your Indian 


ayah, trusted guardian of your chil- 
dren, leaves the compound, on a sum- 
mer’s night, and burns kuskos at the 
edge of the wood, do not follow. When 
your gun boy on the African veldt is 
missing, and you see a thin line of 
smoke on a far hillock, do not follow. 

When your stableboy, somewhere in 
Georgia or Louisiana, fails to appear 
at sundown, smile and put Lightfoot 
in the stable yourself. For out where 
the cane is wildest, if you sniff care- 
fully, you will find the scent of burn- 
ing balsam, borne from some tiny, 
provocative fire where one waits and 
another comes. Then turn your so- 
phisticated nostrils toward the gallery, 
where a white figure sits beneath the 
vines. Turn, I say, and follow the old- 
est love signal in the world. 


. THE REAPING 
ONE vision strange I have—I, poor and old— 
As if from ancient record were unrolled 
A long-forgotten life of mine to show 


Why I am tortured so. 


Taunting, but splendid shines the dream of dreams, 
And one face, flamelike, down the ages gleams. 

His was the royal heart I trampled there; 

Now mine is his despair. 


Thistle and thorn I reap now as I sowed, 

And grief for grief I pay the debt long owed. 
So let me see the dying of his scorn 

Some sweet, thrush-haunted morn— 


Some sweet, thrush-haunted morn in some still glen, 
In some new life when I .am young again. 

There may I gain the boon I crave in this— 

One hour of love—one kiss! 


NELLE RICHMOND EBERHART. 
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Wuie Paris LaucHep, by Leonard Mer- 
rick; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; 
$1.75. 

EONARD MERRICK at his best 
is an entertaining optimist. He 
tells light little stories about un- 

real, theatrical little people. His back- 

grounds are romantically done in pale 
pastel. A quiet humor pervades his 
work, and at the precise moment when 
he has been funny long enough, he in- 
troduces a note of pathos. His stories 
ripple along like a pretty brook in April 
weather. They are most readable, and 
any one who objects that they are re- 
mote from life is a grouch who prob- 
ably failed to weep in his youth over 

“Trilby,” and sneered at “Peter Pan.” 

The latest Merrick contribution to 
the literature of sweet sentimentality is 
entitled “While Paris Laughed.” It 
consists of some dozen tales about the 
poet Tricotrin and his friends, loosely 
strung together to seem like a novel. 

The most effective episode is called 

“The Piece of Sugar,” a corking title 

for the entire volume if only the author 

and publishers had thought of it. Sans 
blague, though, the story is a good one. 

A stingy 
has come to Paris 
day. He is seeking the picturesque, 
the romantic, but he does things on 
the cheap, and no adventures come his 
way. Suddenly he remembers Trico- 
trin, a former fellow townsman, and 
writes to enlist his services as a guide. 

The poet and his roommate, the com- 

poser, Pitou, are at a very low financial 

ebb. They figure out exactly how many 
rounds of liquid refreshment they will 
have to buy, but count on the provin- 
cial’s at least inviting them to dinner. 


provincial named Richard 


for a fortnight’s holi- 


The bohemians take Richard to a 
number of cafés, without anything of 
interest materializing. What would 
you? It happened to be an off night. 
They pay for all the drinks, and when 
the bill for dinner is presented, the 
thrifty visitor sits back and allows them 
to settle that also. Tricotrin and Pitou 
boil with righteous indignation. How- 
ever, they consent to go to another café 
where Richard has munificently offered 
to buy a round of demi-tasses. 

A painted lady is sitting at an ad- 
joining table. When she thinks no one 
is looking, she pilfers a single lump of 
sugar for her next morning’s coffee. 
“Mon Dieu!” breathes Richard. “What 
a life!” But Tricotrin stares hard at 
the woman. She is none other than 
Corinne Blanche, he announces, a siren 
who, in her youth, played ducks and 
drakes with the finances of a king. 
Mon Dieu, indeed! 

So Richard gets his thrill. Of course 
he insists on meeting Corinne Blanche, 
and of course she costs him a supper 
all round and innumerable bottles of 
champagne. When the party breaks 
up, Pitou collapses against Tricotrin, 
panting hysterically: 

“What inspirati 
piece of sugar!” 

“She had scarcely sneaked it,” gasps 
the poet, “when I thought to myself, 
‘To make that more literary still, you 
should be a woman with a dazzling 
past!” 

All the 
Laughed” 


on may be born of a 


“While Paris 
are not as clever as the 
above, but all have a charm of their 
own. The book deserves to be read 
by every one who is interested in Pari- 
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EDWIN CARTY RANCK 


HE war, according to John Gals- 
worthy, who recently paid a 
visit to New York, has dealt 

serious drama a solar-plexus blow—a 
blow that will keep it wabbling unstead- 
ily on its pins for many years to come. 
Soldiers have a yearning for vaude- 
ville and musical comedy that makes 
them intolerant of plays with a pur- 
pose, says the English novelist, and he 
proceeds to discourse gloomily upon the 
subject. 

If Mr. Galsworthy is thinking of his 
own dramatic work when he utters 
these pessimistic thoughts, he has rea- 
son to be gloomy, for there is no doubt 
that the men who have been fighting 
Hun frightfulness in Europe would 
turn with distaste from such plays as 
“Strife,” for instance, with its stark 
tragedy and interminable discussions 
on capital and labor. Nor would they 
care much more for “The Fugitive,” 
“The Silver Box,” or “Justice,” be- 
cause these are all thesis plays, with 
a maximum of preaching and a mini- 
mum of drama. But the soldiers fresh 
from France are evincing decided in- 
terest in plays that are meaty with plot 
and incident. For instance, there is 
“The Net,” which seems to be catching 
and holding shoals of soldiers. On the 
night I saw this melodrama, the house 
was full of doughboys, all of whom 
applauded the play and seemed to en- 
joy it hugely. 


What could be more gloomy and 
tragic than “Redemption,” the drama 
based upon Tolstoi’s “The Living 
Corpse,” in which John Barrymore is 
giving such a striking impersonation of 
a human derelict? This play opened 
on October 3d, and is still playing to 
crowded houses. Then there is “The 
Riddle: Woman,” in which Bertha 
Kalich opened on October 23d, and 
“Tiger! Tiger!” These plays are seri- 
ous—and successful. So we should 
not be greatly worried by Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s prognostications. The play is 
still the thing, war or no war, provided 
it has plot and incident and is not too 
preachy. Many dramatists make the 
mistake of dramatizing pamphlets and 
then wonder why the public refuses to 
patronize “serious drama.” Such 
writers are publicists and essayists— 
not playwrights. 

The interesting thing to me 
the passing theatrical season in New 
York is that it has seen three rather 
unusual events: Mrs. Fiske has proved 
beyond all cavil that she is the finest 
comedienne on the English-speaking 
stage; Greenwich Village has tried to 
burlesque itself, and has discovered that 
it is impossible to burlesque a_bur- 
lesque; and Lord Dunsany, the “Irish 
Poe,” as the label critics are already 
beginning to call him, has outworn his 
theatrical welcome in New York. 

Mrs. Fiske appeared for. the first 


about 
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time this season in “Mis’ Nelly of N’ 
Orleans,” “a comedy of moonshine, 
madness, and make-believe” by Lau- 
rence Eyre, and the magic of her art 
lifted the curse from the new Henry 
Miller Theater, which had been the 
abode of innocuous drama ever since 
its opening. Played by any one else, 
this farce by Mr. Eyre—for it is farce 
and nothing more—would have fallen 
to pieces like a puffball, but Mrs. Fiske 
tossed it into the air, so to speak, and 
played with it like a kitten until you 
forgot that it was a puffball. 

Briefly, the story of “Mis’ Nelly of 
N’ Orleans” is that of charming Nelly 
Daventry, who had a misunderstanding 
with her lover, Georges Durand, years 
and years before the play opens. She 
went to Paris to live, and Durand mar- 
ried another woman. He is now a wid- 
ower with a grown son, and this son 
is in love with Mis’ Nelly’s niece. Papa 


Durand, still angered over the imagi- 
nary grievance of the past, refuses to 


allow his son to marry the niece of 
his ancient enemy; whereupon she 
stages the ‘““comedy of moonshine, mad- 
ness, and make-believe,” paves the way 
for her niece’s happiness with young 
Durand, and wins the older Durand 
for herself. 

The part of Mis’ Nelly fits Mrs. 
Fiske like the cover on a baseball, and 
she romps through it like a schoolgirl 
at her first party, evidently enjoying 
her opportunities for fun with the keen- 
est relish. Always behind her fun- 
making, however, is that incisive intel- 
ligence and understanding of the values 
of pantomime. Particularly amusing is 
the scene where she swears before her 
scandalized young niece and then clev- 
erly covers it up. The gentle irony 
and delicious little bits of satirical hu- 
mor, coupled with her unerring under- 
standing of masculine vanity, are 
painted with a masterly brush until a 
full-length portrait of Mis’ Nelly has 
been finished before one’s very eyes. 


is 


“Mis’ Nelly of N’ Orleans” is of th 


same genre as Rostand’s “Les Romans” 


esques.” It is a colorful satire on ro- 
mance; only, instead of being laid in 
a French garden, this scene is a lovely 
old garden in New Orleans, with its 
quaint, Old World atmosphere of aloof- 
ness from the busy life that buzzes 
beyond its walls. Once you have 
stepped into that magic garden with 
Mis’ Nelly, Broadway vanishes for the 
nonce, and you revel in the moonshine 
and madness of this make-believe land, 
reaching for your hat with a sigh of 
regret as the curtain breaks the spell. 
Now let us step for a moment into 
another make-believe land—a land of 
shams and shibboleths known as Green- 
wich Village, whose inhabitants strive 
so desperately to sandalize and scandal- 
ize their more respectable neighbors. 
A few years ago, “Hobohemia,” the 
farce comedy by Sinclair Lewis, which 
marked the reéntry of the Greenwich 
Village Players into the life of the com- 
munity, would have been mildly amus- 
ing, but now it seems as ancient as 
the Aztecs. Before the war, it was 
almost startling to see young women 
in Grecian costumes parading the 
streets of lower New York in sandals, 
but now these young women merely 
look “sloppy” and sadly in need of 
baths. In other words, ‘‘Hobohemia” 
tried to burlesque a burlesque—and it 
can’t be done. 
Much water has 
since Don 


Pp issed under the 


Marquis created 


bridges 
Hermione and her poetic friend, Foth- 
ergill Finch. Hermione’s empty patter 
and her pratings about the “over-soul” 
were hilariously funny in Don’s “Sun 
Dial” column, and, unless memory de- 
ceives, Don was the first man to coin 
the word “Hobohemia.” It was cer- 
tain that Hermione would provoke a 
play sooner or later, and “Hobohemia” 
is the play, but it is five years too late. 

Mr. Lewis’ inane play concerns the 
fortunes of a young girl who comes to 
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F Greenwich Village, falls into the clutches 


of an empty-headed literary set, and is 
about to be led astray by a crazy Italian 
cubist painter when her safe-and-sane 
lover from the West punctures the 
Greenwich Village myth and rescues 
her like the hero of “No Mother to 
Guide Her.” 

Miss Helen Westley, who did excel- 
lent work while a member of the de- 
funct Washington Square Players, is 
pathetic as Jamesina Jasselby, proprie- 
tor of “Ye Cunning Rabbit Gownerie.’ 
Ralph Bunker and Frank M. Thomas 
worked so hard to make their parts 
seem human that one felt sorry to see 
so much energy wasted. Geoffrey C. 
Stein, the naive young actor who re- 
cently achieved notoriety by suing a 
well-known dramatic critic for saying 
harsh things about his acting, played 
the part of the dastardly villain and 
justified the critic. The best bit of act- 
- in the play was that of Mr. Phil 
White as the Old-clothes Man. 

Lord Dunsany is a genius, and there 
is no one writing one-act plays to-day 
who is comparable with him in creating 
a weird, creepy atmosphere. It is only 
natural, therefore, that critics are now 
comparing him with Poe and Maeter- 
linck. Those writers who simply must 
label every new genius that shoots into 
our ken, long ago referred to Maeter- 
linck as the “Belgian Shakespeare” and 
Dunsany adopts a new 
he will be stigma- 
or the 


unless Lord 
genre pretty 
tized as the 
“Trish Poe.” 

In the last number of AINsLer’s, I 
said something about Dunsany’s play 
“The Laughter of the Gods,” which 
is a fine piece of imaginative writing. 
Since then I have seen Stuart Walker’s 
new bill of Dunsany plays, consisting 
of “The Gods of the Mountain,” “King 
Argimenes and the Unknown War- 
rior,” and “The Golden Doom,” and 
am amazed to find that the gifted Irish 
dramatist is beginning to plagiarize him- 


soon, 
“Trish Maeterlinck” 
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self. He has nothing new to offer us 
and is rapidly wearing out his welcome. 

Two years ago, in reviewing “The 
Gods of the Mountain,” I called it one 
of the three or four greatest one-act 
plays so far written in English, and I 
still adhere to that belief—with a res- 
ervation, for, after seeing this last bill, 
I am convinced that “Argimenes” is 
the greater play. It has neither the 
epic sweep nor the fine imaginative 
quality of “The Gods of the Moun- 
tain,” but it is infinitely more human, 
and the characterization is far more 
convincing. In King Argimenes, Dun- 
sany shows us a king who has become 
a slave, but he is still at heart a king, 
and when he finds an ancient sword 
buried deep in the earth, he seizes it 
and opportunity at the same time, slays 
the men who have gloated over him, 
and regains his kingly heritage. 

“The Gods of the Mountain” is the 
story of the beggars who commit 
hybris. They masquerade as gods, and 
in the end are turned into stone by the 
true gods. There is the same quality 
of inexorable fate at work here that 
one finds in the Greek dramas and in 
Thomas Hardy’s novels, but it is an 
unreal, fantastic, specialized atmos- 
phere that exasperates after one has 
seen the play a few times. And there 
is nothing in this play that is compar- 
able with the speech of King Argimenes 
as he apostrophizes the spirit of the 
unknown warrior who left in the soil 
the sword+that preserved a kingdom. 

But the time has now come for Lord 
Dunsany to show us that he can write 
about other than dream countries where 
monarchs ruled “some while before the 
fall of Babylon.” And he has yet to 
prove that he can write a long play. 
So far, Dunsany has been like a child 
playing with rainbow-tinted toys. But 
the colors are now beginning to fade, 
and Dunsany is forty. He can never 


be ranked as a big dramatist, however 
great his potentialities, 


until he has 















































proved his ability to do a sustained 
piece of work. 

In my estimation, Dunsany’s pro- 
ducer, Stuart Walker, has also trifled 
long enough with dramatic toys. .In 
his youth, Mr. Walker says he was 
given a toy theater to play with. He 
has been playing with it ever since. 
I should now like to see him produce 
a play of vital significance that will 
command the attention of playgoers 
who like something besides the bizarre 
and fantastic. Certainly, in George 
Gaul and McKay Morris, Mr. Walker 
has two of the most promising young 
actors on the American stage. 

“The Net,” by Maravene Thompson, 
based upon a novel that she wrote five 
years ago, is another version of “The 
Masquerader,” in which Guy Bates 
Post is at present touring the country. 
It is the familiar story of dual per- 
sonality. One man kills another. At 
the psychological moment, another man 
walks in who is the living image of 
the murderer. This double has been 
struck on the head and is suffering 
from aphasia. In order to protect her 
little boy from the stigma of being a 
murderer’s son, the wife of the mur- 
derer pretends that the victim of apha- 
sia is her husband. There are various 
complications, ending in the wife fall- 
ing in love with the bogus husband. 
He regains his memory, the murderer 
is conveniently killed in the last act, 
and there is the usual happy ending 
that every successful manager insists 
upon. 

There are several gripping moments 
in “The Net,” and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see it run all the rest of the 
season. There is some good acting in 
it, too, Kathlene MacDonnell being very 
convincing as the illogical wife, and 
Charles Millward playing the part of 
the aphasia victim with dignity and re- 
straint. Byron Beasley as the real hus- 
band, Charles Dalton as the prosecut- 
ing attorney, and Ben Johnson as a 
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famous alienist, were all convincingl 
real, 


Shipman and John B. Hymer, will add 
nothing to the reputation of that charm- 
ing ingénue, Fay Bainter, who captured 
New York a few seasons ago in “The 
Willow Tree.” This new Bainter 
vehicle was obviously written*to order 
for the star and gives her a chance to 
do all of her cunning little stage tricks, 

Instead of an image that comes to 

life, Miss Bainter now plays the part 
of Ming Toy, a supposed Chinese 
maiden who has been bought by the 
rich leader of a Tong faction in New 
York’s Chinatown. But she has such 
a winning way with her that she soon 
masters the “shimmy dance”—what- 
ever that is—and captures the heart of 
Billy Benson, son of the American am- 
bassador to China, who horrifies his 
parents by insisting upon marrying her, 
Charlie Yang, the Chinatown Beau 
3rummel and Tong leader, comes to 
the Benson home for the Chinese 
maiden, only to discover that, after 
all, East is West, for Ming Toy is a 
white woman, daughter of an American 
father and a Spanish mother. 

The loveliest thing in the play is the 
stage setting for the last act, by Liv- 
ingston Platt, which was the most har- 
monious and colorful that I have seen 
this season. It even made me forget 
Ming Toy for some time, so pleasing 
was it to the eye. Lester Lonergan was 
admirable as Lo Sang Kee, the kind- 
hearted Chinese protector of Ming Toy, 
and George Nash did the best acting 
of his career in the part of Charlie 
Yang, the eccentric Chinese dandy—a 
most original creation. 

3ut I do hope that Miss Bainter’s 
manager is not going to doom her to 
play “typical Bainter parts” all the rest 
of her stage life. This would indeed 
be a tragedy, for she is highly gifted, 
and her work in “The Willow Tree” 
revealed her as a young actress of 












“East Is West,” a comedy by Samuel 
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“artistic potentialities. She is intended 
for better things than “shimmy dance” 
parts. : ; 
“Toby’s Bow” is John Taintor 
Foote’s first bow as a playwright, al- 














ed though he has been known for many 
he years as a successful writer of stories. 
ter The great trouble with his play is its 
ler conventionality. The theme is as old 
to as the eternal hills and has been treated 
cs, in O. Henry’s “A Municipal Report ;” 
to in the motion-picture scenario, “The. 
irt Mysterious Miss Terry,” in which Bil- 
se lie Burke appeared a few years ago; 
he and in “A Prince There Was,” 

W Like the hero of “A Prince There 
ch Was,” the hero of “Toby’s Bow” is 





rapidly drinking himself to death. He 
is a famous novelist, and drink is ruin- 
ing his work. Seeing the name of 
Eugenie Vardeman upon a manuscript, 
he asks about her, finds she is another 
one of those Southern girls in strait- 
ened circumstances—they always are 
on the stage—goes to her home under 
an assumed name, falls in love with 
her of course, and not only conquers 
his fondness for strong drink, but wins 
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AN OUTRAGEOUS SONNET 


Of course you are. 
I love you none the less, but rather more. 
A hand that wears a ring may ope a door 
To let a lover in who something dares. 
E’en though your proper neighbor coldly stares, 
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the girl and the respect of Toby, an 
old negro servant, who accepts him 
as a member of the family and gives 
him his most courtly bow. Norman 


. Trevor made the antiprohibitionist hero 


a delightful character, and George 
Marion was an irresistible Toby. Doris 
Rankin made the character of Eugeni 
Vardeman even more impossible than 
the author had drawn her, and spoke 
her lines so incoherently and with such 
an exaggerated Southern accent that she 
jarred upon me horribly. I was born 
and brought up in the South, but never 
have I heard Southerners talk as these 
stage Southerners talked. 

The most true-to-life Southern char- 
acter in the play was Colonel Botts, 
beautifully acted by Wright Kramer. 
It is a mystery to me why we don’t see 
more of Mr. Kramer on the stage. He 
is the actor who so amazingly visual- 
ized the character of Van Zorn a few 
years ago in Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s drama by that name. I should 
like to see some manager make a star 
of Mr. Kramer. His stage work cer- 
tainly warrants such distinction. 


Who cares? 


But pouf! 









Be not less ardent, sweetheart, I implore. 
I loved you, as I love you now, before 
You were entrapped in matrimony’s snares. 











Forget you are a wife, one little hour, 
Forget your troth, forget your wedding ring, 
Forget the altar and forget your vows; 
Pretend your boudoir is a woodland bower, 
Pretend we’ve fled into the heart of spring, 
Pretend I am your lover, not your spouse. 
RANDOLPH BARTLETT. 
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HE exquisite little Spanish-Ameri- 
can heroine of next month’s com- 
plete novelette is like no other charac- 
ter you have ever encountered in fic- 
tion. We know that you are going to 
fall in love with her. Her name is 
Lolita, and her creator is Vennette 
Herron, author of the extremely pop- 
ular novelette, “When Sirens Clash,” 
which we printed in the April issue. 
The scene of this new story is laid in 
Panama, where courtship is apt to be 
more fervid than with us. Lolita is 
scarcely more than a child when she has 
a love affair with her cousin, Raoul. 
Later, when she wishes to make a bril- 
liant match with an English diplomat, 
she finds that it is almost impossible to 
escape from the toils of the past. The 


color and passion that Miss Herron 
¢rowds into this tale make it one of 
the most remarkable we have offered 
you in recent years—and AINSLEE’s is 
famous for its novelettes. 


A 9) 

PEOPLE AND THINGS,” by Sarah 

Glover Curtis; “When Lilacs 
Bloomed,” by R. B. Tuthill; and “The 
Hind Legs of an Elephant,” by Ethel 
M. Kelley, are three first-rate short 
stories scheduled for June. Anice Ter- 
hune writes about Lais, a superwoman 
of ancient Greece. So much interest 
has been shown in this series that we 
felt you would like to know something 
about the auther. The following is an 
intimate pen portrait drawn by Mrs. 
Terhune herself: 

“T think I inherit the drop of writing 
ink in my blood from the only scribbler 
among my paternal 
great-great-great-grandmother, Anice 
Boudinot, wife of the Richard Stock- 


ancestors—my 


-pendence. 
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ton who signed the Declaration of Ind 
Her correspondence in pros¢ 
and verse, with General Washington, j 
a model of style. Her literary gift, by 
the way, cropped out in my cousig 
Frank Stockton, the novelist. 

“I wrote my first story when I wa 
five. I called it ‘The Five Little Pop 
lars.’ It is still treasured in my huss 
band’s strong box. There were other 
stories from time to time; but the only 
one I remember much about was writ- 
ten when I was eight or nine. It was 
a Christmas story of a youngster who 
was basely deserted by her whole in- 
human family on Christmas eve. That 
story was my Waterloo, for my elder 
sisters made so much fun of the open- 
ing sentence— “Oh, dear!’’ said Lucia, 
flattening her nose against the window- 
pane’—that I was covered with shame 
and humiliation and wrote no more 
for years. 

“Tn school I loved literature and music 
far more than any other studies, and 
they have always gone together in my 
mind. When I became a composer of 
music, I chose rather to write my own 
lyrics than to fit my melodies to other 
From verse, it was 
an easy descent into prose. That is all, 
I think, except that I write because I 
can’t help it. I like best to write curled 
up in a hammock.” 

om 


HE Fifth Liberty Loan is now being 
floated. Remember that the war 
will not be over until the bills are paid. 
“Let’s finish the job,” has been adopted 
as the slogan for this loan, and it means 
that when every American soldier is 
home from abroad, the job will be fin- 
ished—not before. Buy bonds. 
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LIVER 
Typewriter 


The New Way Saves You $43 


It cost $43 to 
Rents of 
offices in many cities, salaries, 
commissions and other costly 
practices—each demanded its 


3ranch 
House 


jalesman 


THE OLD WAY: 


sell you a typewriter. 


share. 


hese Facts Will 


Factory 
0 


THE NEW WAY: We ship from the 
factory to you, eliminating all wastes. 
This saves the $43, and it now goes 
toyou. A $100 Oliver costs you but 
$57. Why waste $43 by buying type- 
writers the old way? 


Save You Money 


Note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver Typewriter Company it- 
f, It is not the advertisement of a concern offering second-hand or rebuilt Oli- 
The Oliver Typewriter Company makes only new machines. 


rs of an earlier model. 


he old way, as explained above, was wasteful and 
ong. So people have welcomed our new econom- 
I plan and our output has multiplied. 
We offer for S57 the exact machine which formerly 
: This is our Model Nine, the finest type- 
r built. It has the universal keyboard, 
stenographer may turn to it without the 
ghtest hesitation and do better work more easily. 
nd it has dozens of superiorities not found else- 
ere. For instance, it has far fewer parts. This 
ans longer wear, and naturally few or no repairs. 
his Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. If any 
pewriter is worth $100, it is this splendid model. 
It is the same machine used by great concerns 
th as United States Steel Corporation, Baldwin Lo- 
ive Works, National City Bank of New York, 
Mnsylvania Railroad, Otis Elevator Company and 
ts of others. Such concerns demand the best. Yet 


by are not wasteful. 
vlow, asking us to send a 
ask a penny down. When 


the Oliver arrives, try it out. Put it to every test. 
Compare its workmanship. 

_ Then, when you are convinced that the Oliver Nine 
is all we claim, and you prefer it, pay us at the rate 
of $3 per month. 

During the free trial, you are not under the slight- 
est obligation to buy. If you wish to return it, we 
even refund the out-going transportation charges. 

Used typewriters accepted in exchange at a fair 
valuation. 

Or, if you would rather know more about our plans 
before ordering a free-trial Oliver, check the coupon 
for our amazing book entitled, “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.’ We ac- 
company it with our beautifully illustrated catalog 
describing the Oliver Nine. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


734 Oliver Typewriter Building 


Chicago, Ill. (20.03) 
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[ THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
: 734 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days 
free inspection. If I keep it, I will pay 
$57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is.......:....cccccscccs ° 
This does not place me under any obligation 
to buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I 
will ship it back at your expense at the end of 
five days. 

Do not send a machine until 

Mail me. your book—“The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 





I order it. 


Name 


Occupation or Business.........+ee¢- eecccece 
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All Smoking lobacce 


are Flavore 


“Your Nose Knows 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica says about the 
manufacture of smoking tobacco, “...on the 
Continent and in America certain ‘sauces’ are 
employed ... the use of the ‘sauces’ is to im- 
prove the flavour and burning qualities of the 
leaves.” Your smoke-enjoyment depends as 
much upon the Quality and kind of flavoring used 
as upon the Quality and aging of the tobacco. 
Tuxedo tobacco uses the purest, most wholesome 
and delicious of all flavorings—chocolate! That 
flavoring, added to the finest of carefully aged 
and blended burley tobacco, produces Tuxedo 
—the perfect tobacco—“Your Nose Knows.” 

Try This Test: Rub a little Tuxedo 
briskly in the palm of your hand to 
bring out its full aroma. Then smell 
it deep—its delicious, pure fragrance 
will convince you. Try this test with 
any other tobacco and we will let 


Tuxedo stand or fall on your judg- 
ment—‘‘ Your Nose Knows.”’ 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe or © 
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(INCOR PORATED 
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1A Giant Tube -50* 


§ E have found a way to give the 
Writs men who tame their beards 
with Mennen’s a little more Shav- 

g Cream for their money. We are now 
Making, in addition to the 35 cent size, a 
the-size, portly tube with enough Cream 
Mn it to last six months. 

The economy of it works out this way. 
One big empty tube of pure tin costs less 
than two small tubes. (If pure tin goes 
any higher they'll be making jewelry of 
it) A big tube can be filled, packed, 
labelled and sold for almost the same 
Yabor cost as a small tube—or for much 
less than the cost of two small tubes. 

These several savings pay for quite a 
Mot of extra cream. The big tube holds 
Mmore, in proportion to its cost, than the 
@egular 35 cent tube. 

Of course, you can buy the 35 cent 
size and get good value for your money, but 
when you wrap your fingers around this “42 
centimeter” new tube of ours, you’ll know 
you are getting your money’s worth—plus, 


G. Mennen 


Chemical Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Send for one of our 12c demonstrator 
tubes. Squeeze a half-inch into your wet 
brush, Agitate it on the point of your chin 
until a lather forms and then spread. Add 
gradually about three times as much water, 
hot or cold, as you usually use, work the 
lather with the brush for three full minutes 
— don’t rub with the fingers. Then go 
through the form of shaving. It won’t seem 
like shaving. Your razor will glide over 
your countenance the way it did the first 
time you removed a boyish down from your 
upper lip. Afterwards your face will feel 
great. About three such tests will con- 
vince you that 50 cents is a cheap price 
for six months of perfect shaves. 


(Mennen Salesman) 


— 
— 
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Aa Jim Henry, 

2” House of Mennen, 

a“ 42 Orange Street, 

Ad Newark,N.J. 
af Dear Jim: Here's 12 cents 
for a demonstrator tube. If 
say, 60 cents 


it’s as good as you 
Won't scare me. 
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$10,000 Reward! [AMON DS. 
PW WATCHES | 
aad ok 4 @ 1 =o) 
— Send for FreeCatalog 


There are over 2000 SBestestions of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, e 


/ ; te., priced unusually low. 
- Wh: 1 . 
$ 1 0, 000 Reward! ba FE re will be pens all 1 shipping & 
ticle right fete rown hands. It satisfied oy ¢ 
one-fifth of purchase rice and keep it; balance 


UST a small advertisement, yet in it | divided into eight equal amounts, pay 
were bound up the reputation of a beau- | 
tiful girl, the social career of a famous 
family, the love of a great inventor. 


It is just one more of the mysteries so | 
marvelously solved by Craig Kennedy— | 
the master detective given to the world by 


Arthur B.Reeve 


The American Conan Doyle ; 
(Craig Kennedy) Diamond Rings | yon ee : 


Beautiful genuine Diamond 


The American Sherlock Holmes Rings, any style 14-K solid gold 


at $25, $50, $75, $100 and up. 
He is the detective genius of our age. . 1 : 
He has taken science—science that stands SASY coset Te 
wt this age—and allied it to the mystery LOFTIS BROS. & co., | National 
and romance of detective fiction, Even Dect. NS43 500 te 308 Moree ‘ac 
to the smallest detail, every bit of the emmemeens oa 
plot is marked out scientifically. For 
nearly ten years America has been 
watching his Craig Kennedy—marveling 
at the strange, new, startling things that 
detective-hero would unfold. Even under 
the stress of war, England is reading him 
as she never did before. 


Free 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Works | 


10 Volumes 
To those who send the coupon promptly, | 
we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s masterpieces in 10 volumes. 
When the police of Paris failed to solve H d h 
one of the most fearful murder mysteries ea ac es 
of the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off here 


in New York—found the solution. Neuralgias 
The story is in these volumes, ye 
This is a wonderful combination. Here Colds and La Grig 


are two of the greatest writers of mystery : - 
Se ee oa cick tee wee Women's Aches and 
the Poe FREE for a short time only. Sign Rheumatic and Sciatic 
and send the coupon now. : : 
— ee Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tall 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, N.Y. | (If he cannot supply you, write 
Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. | 


Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe. in 10 | . ¥ 
volumes. If the books are not satisfactory, I will return both sete | Small Size Dozen 
25 

# 
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oF oer erremt enarw las I will send you $1 wih S cove ane 1 Oo c 
Fac-Simile 
See Monogram K on the 
The Antikamaia Remedy Company, St. 
Write for Free Sumpla 
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Learn to Fill 
5 ge Shoes 


Superintendents : My 4 O matter what kind of 

a ne work you are doing 

now, a set of these 

great home study books will 

quickly fit you for a bigger 

and — p r paying job. 

We any set 

you pe Toon for one 

Engineers (a! Kinds) week’s free examina- 

— tion, and if you want 

to keep them you pay 

only the special reduced price—at the rate of 50 

mee cents a week. This is your opportunity tomake more 

Ottice Manager or Auditer | Oney—grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 

$1800 to $5000 Yearly spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 
Mechanical and wen Steam and Gas 


Carpentry and 
Contracting Architectural Drawing 
Five volumes, 2138 pages and Four volumes, 1578 pages and Five volumes, oO pages and Seven volumes, 3300 
more than 400 illustrations, ™ore than one thousand illus- 2000 illastrations. Prepares for 2500 illustrations, plates, dia- 
Prepares for Contractor, Build- trations. Prepares for Archi- e Foreman, Automobile oo. < ete. Prepares for Sta- 
ing Superintendent and Car- ay or ye Drafts- Mechanic or Chauffeur. Lal ma ionary, Marine or Locomotive 
uable to car owners. Regu’ Engineer or Fireman. nero 


Regular price, $20.00. 
Pe 105,00. Spactal patos: pies Special price, Only $13.80. price,$25.00. Sei iricn 411.80. price,$35.00. Special pri 


Yearly 


Civil Engineering Electrical Engineering MachineShopPractice Law and ewe 


Nine volumes, 3900 ages and Seven volumes, 3000 pages and Six volumes, 2300 pages and funth Readin; 
9000 illustrations, plates and 2600 Shasteaiions, plates _and 2600 illustrations. Preparesfor bound pamphlets 
diagrams. Prepares for Civilor diagrams. Prepares for Elec- Machine 8 1. rintendent volumes, pesee'and 4 illoe- 
Strectaral Engineer, Transit- trical ‘Engineer, Power Plant or Foreman, ryman, Pat- trations. Prepares for al 
Estimator, Designer or Superintendent, Substation ad tern Maker, Tool Designer or Examinations. A 
Chie? Draftsman. egular erator or Electrician. Regu Tool Maker. Regular price, aid to business men. 
price,$45.00. Special price, $29.80. Price,$35.00. Special price, $19. 0. $30.00. Special price, $19.80. Price,$72.00. Special price, $39 
Telephony and Accountancy and | Sanitary, Heating and Practical 
Telegraphy B Ventilating Engin’ring Accounting 
Pour volumes, 1728 pages and Ten volu 3680 pa pages and Four volumes, 1454 pages and Four volumes, 1840 pages and 
2000 illustrations, plates and 1987 illustrations, forms ete. more than 1400 illustrations, 800 illustrations, plates and 
Cegreme. Prepares for Tele- Prepares for Certified Public ete. Prepares for Sanitary pow me C. P. A. questions 
[pene Engineer, Wire Chief, Accountant, Auditor, Office Engineer, Heating and Venti- practical problems. 
xchange Maneger, Trouble Manager, Accountant, Credit latin ngineer, Master ares for Accountant, Book- 
Man or Telegrapher. Regular Man or Bookkeeper. ‘Regul ar Plumber or lumber. Regular eeper or Cost Clerk. Regular 
price, $20.00, Spedalpcice, $12. $0. price,$50.00. Special price,$24.80. price,$20.00. Special price,$13.80. price,$20.00. Special price,$12. oo, 


DON’T SEND MONEY: 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
it today. We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
you can use them just as if they were your own for a whole 
week. If you decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 
back at our expense. 


50 Cents If you like the books, as thousands of other men 
a W eek have after examination, just send us $2.00. You 
can send the balance of the a 
special reduced price the same way—$2.00 I american Technical Society, Dent.X6325) Chicago, tl. 


each month (50 cents a week). ' Please send me set of 
for 7 days’ examination, shi charges collect. I will examine the 
Start right now and learn to fill bigger shoes. There books thoroughly and, if Te send 62 within 7 days and $2 each 
will be | a better job looking for you if you do. Be | month until I have paid the special peice os. $ . If I decide not 
Tread t Send cou eep will return them by express at your expen 
y to meet it when it comes. the pon now, i Title not to pass to me until the set is fully paid for 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. X6325, Chicago, Ii. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 












HE Art of Good Dressing is more 
than a matter of gowns. The effect 
of the smartest costume may be injured 
by ill-fitting or inferior dress accessories. 
HiedBaipfy 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 
give the wearer comfort and confidence 
and permit absolute freedom of action— 


all most essential to a graceful carriage. 
Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. 













Also makers of the famous Boston Garter for men. 





GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON © 























Sioan’s 
iAbabeostssani 


tor aches and pains 


BIG MONEY, RAISE 
RABBITS FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We 
stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits 
from our “Pure Stock’’—Our Expense. 
tract and literature—10c—NONE FREE. 
UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE SOCIETY 
Dept. 312 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, 


FRE DIAMOND 


RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous ny era W, 0, 
diamonds—the greatest Gecover the wi 
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. money. 
quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & am Dept.416 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


73 Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own hom, 
at one-quarter usual cost, Dr. 
famousWritten Method 1s endorsed by leading musicians andh 

State Conservatories. Successful?5 youn. Playchords at oncean 
plete piece in every key, Fayed Pd Setentific yet easy 
gore rstand. Fully illustrated. For rok oung. = 


ree.Diploma granted. Write A. err rr 6 bids — 
ra inion 9 ton, 










FREE 8O 









~ Quinn Conservatory, Studio aD, 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Sales Agents wanted in every 
County to give all or spare time. Po- 
sition worth $750 to $1500 yearly. We 
train the inexperienced. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


WIDE AWAKE MAN to take 
charge of our Local Trade. $4.00 to 
$5.00 a day steady. No experience 
required; pay starts at once. Write 
today. American Products Co., 910, 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 














Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. 
Tlighest references. Rates reasonable. 
Best results. Promptness assured. 
Booklet free. Watson FE. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Patents Promptly Procured. Send 
drawings for actual search of U. S. 
pitents. Personal service. Moderate 
fees. Bookfree. George P.Kimmel, 
13T Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash., D.C. 





Patents and Lawyers—Conatinued 





PATENTS. Write for Free lilus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescription{or free opinion 
ofits patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 





Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE the Words fora Song. We 
revise poems, write music and guar- 
antee to secure publication. Submit 
poems on any subject. Broadway 
Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Building, 
New York. 

YOU Write the Words for a Song— 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or 
any subject. We write music, guar- 
antee copyright, and assist in secur- 
ing publishers. Metropolitan Studios, 
Room 112, Morton Bldg., Chicago, I Til. 

“Write a Song—Love, mother, home, 
childhood, patriotic or any subject. 
I compose music and guarantee pub- 
lication. Sen‘l words today. Thomas 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chicago, 
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Songs, Poems—Continued 

































Songwriters —Submit your @ 
poems now for free examination 
advice. Valuable booklet explaiz 
our original methods of revisitx 
composing, copyrighting and faci 
tating free publication or ou 
sale of songs. Sent Free on postal 
quest. Learn the truth from arr 
able successful concern. Satisf 
guazanteed. Knickerbocker Studia 
106 Gaiety Building, New York 


Motion Picture Pla 


For Photoplay Writers. Most prag 
eal book published. Only $2,00. ie 
information. Practicable Photopay 
Construction, Writers’ Gateway 
Success. 721 Grant Bldg., Los Ange 


Short Stories 


WANTED—Stories, Articles, Poem 
for new magazine. We pay on &@ 
ance. Handwritten MSS. accep! 
Send MSS. to Woman's N@ 
Magazine, Desk 611, Washington,Dee 










































advertisements 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


r . Factory te Rider 


a SAVES fou ects 


i, Buy direct and save 
.. RANGER BICYCLES 





Our tig SneE Se 
TinEC 1 heels, parts and supp! 
amps, 
4 Fines aie ce 


Do not buy a bicycle, im or sundries until 
r wonderful new ers, Ww prices ions. 
sodlberel teruns. X peste beings everyining. Other go: ager wast your business 
7M EA CYCLE COMPANY to succeed without spe- 
Dept. G 38Chicago rses cialized training. Tet as give 
need, Gatlekection teed. Check 
and mail Coupon oa for Free Bulletin. 


PARKER’S “7 
BALSAM en pc ay 
.H 1084 Chicago 














4 sine t preperetien of andra 
estoring ‘ . 

Beauty't to o Gray. and Faded Hair. ee tel me be 

otg for the position marked ark 

INDERCORNS Removes Corns, Callouseg, etc., Superintendent 


ai! pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes walk Ween, 
conta amyl or at Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Manager 


Public Ace’nt 














AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTO., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














un Sonc-Pogms ON ANY SUBJECT FOR OUR ADVICE. EE 
NEVE POLNS, COMPOSE MUSIC OF ANY DESCRIP- "7 T FRc a 


SECURE COPYRIGHT AND EMPLOY ORIGINAL 
O15 FOR FACILITATING FREE PUBLICA- og 
® QUIRIGHT SALE OF SONGS eat tay TONS 10 cats 0 a Ts 
R THIS | SUCCESSFUL ESO” THe TRUTH CONCERNING EVERY BRAND! 
MS GUARANTEE 12 OF THIS ESSENTIAL AND FASCINATING PROFESS 
SAIGEAC | 10K. THE GREAT WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE POR 

ULAR SONG IN WINNING THE WAR 15 ONLY AN INDEX TO THE, MUdt 
<ON WER SCOPE AND GREATER OPPORTUNITIES AFFORDED Gy BUSH 


MOTO 3 ' : ; 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS. 74 GaleryBug; WY.Cire 
ie oe oe ACCOUNTANCY 
6 \ ’ A.Bey Prmmom PAID PROFESSION 


big earn $3.0 BO fo, 510,000 8 YOU direct 
siness 
Our Big Staff study in a few months. Fees smali-terms 
Fede @asy- money back guaranty protects you 
wr hese International A tants Society 
Write for FREE B00 Dept SDE O24 Smichigan wre chicage 





SS - ( « quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 


a test songs on the Ukulele ’ 
YOU CAN MAKE CIGARESTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


URKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 50 ets. Address, 


“0 Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


OIAMONDS creDrr 5] 804 


Buy Today~Ien Months To Pay 


Money Down. Order any Diamond from our catalog; we will send it, all charges paid. After you have 
de a thorough examination and are satshied as to the qu: ity and value, = 175 of the price and the rest in 10 
y Dn thly ry git ned t pay a cent peal you are oy a Corgicate bumniched guaranteeing the. 7 phd 
hased at arly increased value 7k on a 

= purchase. Own a genuine Diamond. Send for our catalog De Luxe No. 969). t's FREE. 


LW. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 989J., 2-4 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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How We Banished 
Metallic Sounds 


EFORE The Brunswick Phonograph 
ever came to market, Brunswick execu- 
tives were insistent upon a vital better- 

ment: Reproduction. 

We had been making phonograph cabi- 
nets for others for years. We had won top 
place during the past 74 years in the wood- 
crafting art. To stake our reputation on a 
Brunswick Phonograph was a momentous 
undertaking. 

And so tone reproduction was studied 
for months. We tried every known method, 
the ones then accepted as supreme. 

But every phonograph we ever 
heard in all our tests had good 
tones and bad tones, alternating 
in annoying frequence. 


Higher Standards 


Our task was to do away with 
the so-called metallic sounds. 
These, we found, came from me- 
tallic construction. Tone waves 
must vibrate to attain their vol- 
ume. And so, as a superlative 
feature of The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction, we evolved the 
scientific Brunswick Amplifier 
under our own patents. It is 
built entirely of moulded wood. 


This achievement, all acknowledge, is one 
of the great steps in the progress of phono- 
graphic art. It brings out tones hitherto lost. 
It banishes the raucous. 

Another amazing advancement is_ the 
Ultona, our own all-record player—in-built, 
not an attachment. This reproducer, at a 
turn of the hand, presents to each make of 
record the proper needle and diaphragm. 
Each record is played at its best. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
is one of the greatest triumphs of The House 
of Brunswick since its establishment in 1845. 


Hear—Then Judge 


You owe it to yourself and to 
your family, as you decide upon 
which phonograph, to become ac- 
quainted with The Brunswick. In 
your own town there is a Bruns- 
wick Dealer who will be glad to 
play this super-phonograph for 
you. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Chicago and New York 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 
Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: 

Musical Merchandise Sales Company 
Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 


Brunswick 
LOT UTUSALTA, 
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Note the 
Pointed Corn 








Why Corns Hurt 


Note this diagram picture of a 
corn. Note its conical shape. The 
cause of the corn is pressure. And 
pressure makes it hurt. The point 
of the corn is pushed into the 
nerves. 


Applying a Blue-jay plaster in- 
stantly removes the pressure. 
Note the felt pad (A) in the pic- 
ture below. We apply no anes- 
thetic. The pad gives barefoot 


comfort in the tightest shoe. 


But that is femporary. One 
should not continue a pad. The 
corn should be quickly ended, 


The bit of B&B wax in the 
center of the pad does that (as 
noted in illustration below). In 
two days, usually, the whole corn 
disappears. Only rare corns need 
a second application. 


That's the great reason for 
Blue-jay. It stops the pain, then 
ends the corn. And it wraps the 
corn so the action is undisturbed. 

Then the action of the B&B 
wax is centered on the corn. Held 
there by the rubber coated ad- 
hesive tape which wraps comfort- 
ably around the toe. Healthy 
tissue is not affected. 

These facts cannot be true of 
liquid applications. 

Those are the reasons why 
millions of people have adopted 
the Blue-jay method. Itisscientific, 
quick, comfortable and certain. 

Keeping corns is folly when this 
easy way can end them. Treating 
them incruder ways is inexcusable. 

For your own sake, convince 
yourself by applying Blue-jay to 


Stops Pain Instantly 


Ends Corns Completely 
The Scientific Corn Ender 25c at Druggists 























Growing up with 


A wise mother judges not only by eight 
and wéight, but by general health, 
there the faithful care of the teeth p 
large part. That is why her children ga 
up with Colgate’s—the safe, sane, a 
dentifrice. Do yours? 

Regular tooth brushing is a treat, no 
take with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
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COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


REC. U.S. PAT OFF, 
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